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PRESIDENT WILSON CARRIES 
THE TREATY TO THE PEOPLE 


. PHENOMENON never before offered in the 

history of the world” is what the Detroit News 
calls President Wilson’s “swing around the circle” in 
behalf of the Peace Treaty and the League of Nations. 
Ever before, foreign relations have been synonymous 
with secrecy. ‘he making of treaties has been left to 
a few. The secrets of treaties have belonged to a few. 
If territories were bartered away, if mortgages were 
put upon the prosperity and the happiness of the people, 
if schemes were laid, the full fruition of which would 
send millions into carnage, the people were kept in 
ignorance. But now all this is changed, and to-day a 
treaty, the most important ever negotiated, is under 
consideration. The two constitutional branches of the 
treaty-making power in the United States have been in 
disagreement. Senators Lodge and Knox have made 
violent assaults upon the treaty. A conference in the 
White House at which the President has taken counsel 
with the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate. 
failed to clear up the situation. As a result, the Pres 
dent has turned to the people as arbiters. 


What the President Has Been 
Saying on His Tour. 


“THE President’s tour has been characterized by plain 

talking. He has asked his critics to “put up or 
shut up,” and he has called some of them “selfish men,” 
“pigmy minds” and “contemptible quitters.” His 
speeches have been an effort to clarify the treaty in the 
common mind. The first address of the tour, delivered 
at Columbus, Ohio, contained the statement: “When 
this treaty is accepted, men in khaki will not have to 
cross the seas again.” In a second address, at Indian- 
apolis, he referred to the much-debated Article X of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations (the article 
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The Republican Majority in the 
Senate Insisted on a Fight and 
They Have Been Getting It 


protecting territorial integrity and existing political in- 
dependence) as voicing the conscience of the world. 
“That promise is necessary,” he said, “in order to 
prevent this sort of war recurring, and we are abso- 
lutely discredited if we fought this war and then neglect 
the essential safeguard against war.” He continued: 


“You have heard it said that we are robbed of some 
degree of our sovereign independence by articles of that 
sort. Every man who makes a choice to respect the rights 
of his neighbors, deprives himself of absolute sovereignty, 
but he does it.by promising never to do wrong, and I can- 
not, for one, see anything that robs me of any inherent 
right that I ought to retain when I promise that I will do 
right. 

“We engage, in the first sentence of Article X, to respect 
and preserve from external aggression the territorial in- 
tegrity and the existing political independence not only of 
the other member States but of all States, and if any ~ 
ber of the League of Nations disregards that pre , snen 


what happens? The Council of the Leagi~ .ases what 
should be done to enforce the respect fc .at covenant on 
the part of the nation attempting to violate it. And there 


is no compulsion upon us to take that advice—except the 
compulsion of our good conscience and judgment. 

“So that it is perfectly evident that if, in the judgment 
of the people of the United States, the council adjudged 
wrong and that this was not an occasion for the use of 
force there would be no necessity on the part of the Con- 
gress of the United States to vote the use of force. But 
there could be no advice of the council on any such subject 
without unanimous vote, and the unanimous vote would 
include our own. And if we accepted the advice we would 
be accepting our own advice.” 


He referred to Article XI as his favorite article in the 
treaty, and went on to explain it as follows: 


“It says that every matter which is likely to affect the 
peace of the world is everybody’s business and that it shall 
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almost obsessive intensity. 


question of the hour. 
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PRESIDENT AND MRS. WILSON ON THEIR WESTERN TOUR 


President Wilson’s “single-track” mind is pursuing the League of Nations with an 
t is difficult to gauge the full political effect of his recent 
trip, but his speeches have certainly helped to make the League of Nations the burning 


business. Under the covenant of the 
League of Nations we can mind other 
people’s business, and anything that 
affects the peace of the world, whether 
we are parties to it or not, can by our 
delegates be brought to the attention 
of mankind. 

“There is not an oppressed people in 
the world which cannot henceforth get 
a hearing at the forum.” 





The Treaty’s Crisis at 
Washington. 


HILE the President was ex- 

plaining the treaty in the 
West, the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee formally presented, in a 
resolution of ratification, the four 
much-discussed “interpretative reso- 
lutions.” They declare that the 
United States reserves to itself 
the unconditional right to withdraw 
from the League of Nations; de- 
clines to assume any obligation 
whatever under Article X or to 
accept any mandate “except by the 
action of joint resolution of the Con- 
gress of the United States” ; reserves 
to itself the right to decide and 
determine all domestic questions, 
including immigration, commerce, 
tariff, etc., and declines to submit 
to the Council of the League of 











be the friendly right of any nation to call attention in the 
League to anything that is likely to affect the peace of the 
world or the good understanding between nations upon 
which the peace of the world depends, whether that matter 
immediately concerns the nation drawing attention to it 
or not. 

“In other words, at present we have to mind our own 


Nations the interpretation of the 
Monroe Doctrine, reserving its interpretation to the 
United States alone. Fifty-two Senators out of ninety- 
six—forty-eight Republicans and for Democrats— 
were known to be in favor of the reservations. Twelve 
more were needed to make the two-thirds vote necessary 
for enactment. In addition to the reservations the 





—McCay in New York American 
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PERSHING ADDRESSING THOUSANDS AT INDEPENDENCE HALL 
Since his return, General Pershing has been careful to eschew political entanglements. 





committee recommended a series of textual amend- 
ments, such as the granting to the United States of the 
same number of votes in the Council and Assembly that 
the British Empire has; prevention of participation of 
the British colonies in any dispute involving the British 
Empire; the substitution of “China” for “Japan” in the 
Shantung award, and the disentanglement of the United 
States from various international commissions involving 
foreign awards and disputes. 


Are the Republican Senators 
Insincere ? 
|? is significant that minority members of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, headed by Senator Hitch- 
cock, of Nebraska, ranking Democratic member of the 
committee, have presented a report to the Senate urging 
speedy ratification of the treaty without amendments 
or reservations and intimating that their majority asso- 
ciates, while professing to wish to amend the treaty, 
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THE WASHINGTON MELODRAMA 


—Brown in Chicago News 











TRYING TO BRING IT DOWN 
—Rehse in New York World 


are actually bent on its destruction. Even Independent 
papers of the type of the New York Globe call the 
tactics of the majority members of the committee 
“guerilla warfare of the shoot and run type,” and think 
that a careful perusal of the second reservation they 
present.must convince any impartial reader of their 
insincerity. Here is the reservation: 


“The United States declines to assume, under the pro- 
visions of Article X, or any other article, any obligation 
to preserve the territorial integrity or political independence 
of any other country or to interfere in controversies be- 
tween other nations whether members of the League or 
not, or to employ the military and naval forces of the 
United States in such controversies, or to adopt economic 
measures for the protection of any other country, whether 
a member of the League or not, against external aggression, 
or for the purpose of coercing any other country or for 
the purpose of intervention in the internal conflicts or 
other controversies which may arise in any other coun- 
try, and no mandate shall be accepted by the United States, 
under Article XXII, Part I, of the Treaty of Peace with 
Germany, except by the action or joint resolution of the 
Congress of the United States. 


In other words, the United States assumes no obliga- 
tions; it follows that no other member of the League 
will assume any obligations, and that we shall have a 
League without obligations, a phantom league, no league 
at all. “In the annals of diplomacy,” exclaims the 
Globe, “there is nothing more cynical.” The same paper 
comments further : 


“If this reservation is presented to the Senate it will be 
rejected by every Senator who wants a League that shall 
be little more than a ladies’ sewing circle. If it could be, 
by some disastrous miracle, approved by two-thirds of the 
Senate, Mr. Wilson, provided he continued to believe in a 
League of Nations, would have no recourse but to refuse 
to sign. If he should sign a treaty containing this mon- 
strosity he would make the United States the butt of the 
world’s cynical mockery. To add this to the League and 
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still call it a League would be the rankest kind of hypocrisy, 
One’s respect for Senators who have not the courage to 
denounce the entire project but who cover up their reaj 
attitude with this shabby garment of feigned acceptance 
must diminish.” 


What the Opponents of the 
League Are Saying. 
DED EMOCRATIC Senator Reed and Republican Sena- 
tors Johnson, Borah and Poindexter have all been 
active in efforts to undermine the President’s position. 
The last-named in a recent address at Dunkirk, N. Y., 
declared: 


“Supporters of the League think that a council of dele- 
gates, five or nine in number, sitting at some central seat 
of government in Europe, in control of the foreign rela- 
tions of the world, will be a wise and righteous body which 
will promote justice and peace. No advocate of the League 
of Nations has yet given any reason for this strange belief. 
There is nothing in history to justify it. On the contrary, 
the experience of history proves that any such centralized 
power inevitably develops folly, tyranny, bitterness and 
bloodshed.” 


The New York Tribune (Rep.) speaks of the “almost 
complete intellectual and moral breakdown of the 
President’s case,” and calls the Covenant scheme “weak 
and spineless.” The Hearst papers are devoting full- 
page broadsides to attacks of which the following ex- 
cerpts (from the New York American) are an example: 


“President Wilson departed for Paris with the air of 
omniscient wisdom, and came home confessing that he 
arrived without knowing or even suspecting the existence 
of the secret treaties by which the British, French, Italian, 
Russian and Japanese diplomats had already agreed to 
carve the world to their liking. 

“He came away with a treaty which violates many of 
the Fourteen Commandments he had evolved; which says 
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CAN HE HARMONIZE THEM? 
—Morris for George Matthew Adams Service 
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never a word about the freedom of the seas; which does 
not provide for disarmament; which does provide for dis- 
memberments, annexations and punitive indemnities; which 
does not secure the rights and liberties of all peoples, great 
or small; which does move peoples about like pawns; which 
does surrender helpless peoples to abhorred military mas- 
ters; which does not make the world safe for democracy; 
which does uphold and strengthen secret treaties, interna- 
tional intrigues and a despotic autocracy; which does not 
redeem the promises made in the name of the American 
people to all the world; which does violate those promises ; 
and which, in its conception and in its birth and its com- 
pletion, is a deplorable surrender of our national inde- 
pendence, our national tradition, our national integrity 
and righteousness, our national security, and all the high 
and noble ideals of self-government, isolation from 
Europe’s villainous diplomacy, and exaltation of America 
as the one beloved land—the mighty, splendid, inspiring ob- 
ject of our love, the pride of our hearts, the wonder of 
the ages and the glory of the world.” 


Even Secretary of State Lansing is reported by Wil- 
liam C. Bullitt, lately attached to the American Peace 
Commission in Paris, to have said that if the Senate and 
the American people could understand what the treaty 
meant, and what it “lets them in for,” it would unques- 
tionably be defeated. 


Results of a Failure to Ratify 
the Treaty. 


THE press of the country as a whole, however, seems 

to be in favor of ratification of the treaty, and the 
Newark News, in strong contrast to the views just 
quoted, makes the statement: “It would be as great a 
tragedy as ever befell any nation if the American peo- 
ple, through ignorance of what they were doing, should 
permit the opponents of the treaty to thwart their 
wishes.” If the Republican Senators have their way, 
says the New York Timies, “we shall have to be armed 
to the teeth now and forever, with all the heavy taxa- 











ARGUING FOR AND AGAINST THE TREATY 














ANOTHER LITTLE JACK HORNER 
—Morris for George Matthew Adams Service 























THE NEW PEACE CONFERENCE 
—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


tion and waste of industry that implies.” The army of 
500,000 proposed in the Baker-March bill will have to 
be swollen to two, three or four times that number; the 
military training of youths between 19 and 21 proposed 
in that bill will have to be dropped and the conscription 
system of Continental Europe will have to be substi- 
tuted. The Times continues: 


“For what will be the result of victory for these Repub- 
lican Senators over the Treaty of Peace? There are two 
results, one of which is certain. In the first, the United 
States will be isolated. The treaty is already virtually a 
fact; it has been ratified by two nations and will be ratified 
within a few days by two more, and it takes the ratification 
of only three to put it into effect. It will go into effect 
with the United States left out, if these Senators have their 
way. It will draw the Allied nations closer together and 
make their interests common. The defeat of it at Washing- 
ton will force the world into two antagonistic groups, with 
ourselves and whatever other American nations may 
choose to throw their lot in with us—not all of this con- 
tinent, by any means—on one side, and Europe, with Ger- 
many ultimately included, against us. . 

“Or, if not that, if the United States is not isolated, then 
Japan will be isolated, as these Senators are trying to 
isolate her. What will be the result of that? Germany 
has been trying for years to make an alliance with Japan. 
Russia would be willing. There, again, would be twe 
groups of Powers, even if dissatisfied Italy did not- joim 
them. Such a combination would be immensely powerful ; 
it would mean that not we only, but all the nations of 
Europe outside the combination, would have to begin draft- 
ing and tax-levying to meet the new menace.” 
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PROGRESS OF THE 
GREAT WAR IN RUSSIA 


HE armies of both General Koltchak and General 
Denikin are now very considerable, apart from the 
large reinforcements of Americans and Japanese which 
seem to be going forward constantly. Against these 
forces are arrayed some three hundred thousand Bolshe- 
vik troops. The total number of Bolshevik troops un- 
der arms is less than four hundred and fifty thousand. 
Taken together, Denikin and Koltchak dispose of three 
hundred thousand men, not including the American and 
Japanese allies. The task of the latter is to keep open 
the great Siberian line along which supplies must go 
forward to Denikin and Koltchak. This pair have a 
difficult tactical and strategical problem to solve. Kolt- 
chak was executing at last accounts a movement of re- 
treat. Denikin had essayed a movement in advance. 
Denikin would thus take the pressure off Koltchak. 
The military riddle in process of solution was whether 
Denikin could continue the advance and whether Kolt- 
chak could recover sufficiently to cooperate in that ad- 
vance. It seemed clear that up to the middle of August 
Denikin was in control of a vast area, and in the course 
of his advance he was aided by risings of the population 
behind the Bolshevik lines. It is a region inhabited by 
millions and centered about the Cossack country. It 
contains many populous towns and villages and some 
of the grain and coal belts. The British and the Japa- 
nese as well as the Americans are striving to introduce 
into these regions articles of barter, to induce the native 
to part with his grain. Such was the situation until 
quite recently, as outlined before a committee of the 
Commons in London upon the authority of the war 
office. There have been some vague rumors of change 
since, but-these are only rumors. 


Expectations of a Reverse 
for the Soviets. 


ENIN is quoted in one of the Swiss papers as having 
admitted the gravity of this military situation from 

the Soviet point of view. He had not lost hope by any 
means, he said, as quoted in the Berne Tagwacht, which 
has long been a sort of official medium of his. Lenin 
lost much of his authority when Denikin’s advance 
grew serious. The Bolsheviki turned then from Lenin 
and went over to the extremist views of Peters and 
Dershinsky. ‘The latter will listen to no compromize 
with the bourgeoisie. They believe the Soviet republic 
should make no terms of any kind with a power that 
sends its military forces to any part of Russia. They 
entrusted commarid of the Bolshevist forces to Ka- 
menef, the military genius thrown up by the Soviet 
republic. Kamenef was a colonel in the old autocratic 
army and he is believed to have a capacity for organiza- 
tion quite surpassing anything of the kind yet revealed 
by Denikin or Koltchak. Kamenef has already come to 
be known as the Hannibal of Bolshevism and he leads 
his regiments, improvized often in a hurry, to critical 
positions and drives Denikin back occasionally. If his 
policy of an offensive against Denikin and Koltchak 
should continue to show a reasonable degree of suc- 
cess, Kamenef will, the French dailies agree, be the 
supreme man in the crisis. He is greatly impeded by 
the progress of Denikin and Koltchak under the new 
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A View of Its Effect 
Upon the British, 


French and Americans 


combination, as the Humanité calls it—that of the 
British fleet, the American contingent and the Japanese 
divisions. 


All Ready if Lenin 
Collapses. 


just why the Bolsheviki did not collapse in August 
remains something of a mystery. There was a 
gathering of royalties at Stockholm, including the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, ready to enter the country. General 
Yudenitch was there. So was Premier Lianozoff, of 
the newly-established government of Northwest Russia. 
Skoropadsky, supposed to have been slain last year, 
turned up in these accounts of the crowd of anti-Bolshe- 
viki awaiting the fall of Lenin. Direct military action 
against Petrograd was discussed, but the arrangements 
were on a most important political as weli as military 
scale. It may be, as the Paris Socialist organs say, that 
the distrust of the foreigner, which grows among even 
the Russian bourgeoisie and “intelligentsia,” caused a 
miscarriage of these plans. Perhaps they will mature 
in the face of new aspects of this obscure drama. The 
trouble with both Denikin and Koltchak seems to be 
that they set up a terror wherever they gain control 
which is two or three degrees worse than anything 
alleged against Lenin. Furthermore, the capacity of 
both Denikin and Koltchak is believed to be second- 
rate. As the Rome Tribuna says, this pair have had 
opportunities again and again to reveal capacity of a 
kind that would enable them to cope with the crisis. 
They have not risen to any great occasion. The occu- 
pation of a disrupted region leads to fresh executions 
of the inhabitants, not only by Denikin and Koltchak 
but by British and Japanese. This inflames the natives. 
The anti-foreign movement has gained such headway 
in all parts of Russia, the Italian daily says, that no 
other issue can compare with it for a moment as a 
rallying cry and the Bolsheviki are the peculiarly anti- 
foreign party. ; 


Strategical Difficulty of 
the Soviet Army. 

AMENEF, the Bolshevik commander, in his war 
with Koltchak, Denikin and their western allies, 

is in a position which Major-General Sir F. Maurice 
compares in the London News with that of the Ger- 
mans during the late conflict. The Bolsheviki are cen- 
trally placed, while combined action on the part of their 
enemies on the outside of the circle is extremely diffi- 
cult. The weak point of the Bolsheviki is that they 
are unable to replenish their munitions, and for that 
reason the policy of the ring fence will “probably beat 
them in the end.” The expenditure of ammunition in 
the sort of guerilla fighting which has been taking place 
is trifling and it may take a long time before such stocks 
as the Bolsheviki possess are exhausted. A military 
solution was not in sight last August, therefore, but 
some changes of importance must have occurred in the 
interval to justify the sudden outburst of confidence in 
the camp of the anti-Soviet powers. For that reason 
the war is to continue and, in the light of reports that 
find space in the London Times, the struggle begins to 
vie in horror the picture of the great war that has so 
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recently ended. In truth, the European dailies are say- 
ing that Russia is becoming the theater of one of the 
most sanguinary military operations in history, the hor- 
ror being intensified by starvation and disease until man 
seems to have reverted to a stage of primitive savagery. 
The advances and retreats of hundreds of thousands of 
armed men, the shootings of prisoners by all sides, re- 
gardless of the elementary rules of humanity and the 
agonies of women and children, some of them dropping 
dead of starvation in the wake of a stream of fugitives, 
comprise a spectacle no less amazing than the veil of 
censorship drawn over it all. Charges are openly made 
in some European newspapers that if the British or 
the American peoples were offered but a dim notion 
of the horrors of Russia to-day, there would be a uni- 
versal outburst of indignation. 


Specimen Horrors of the War 
in Russia. 


TAKEN as a whole, the former Russian empire, from 

its European reaches clear across Asia, has long 
been ravaged by typhus, tuberculosis and pestilence. 
Famine rages among the defenseless elements of the 
people. There is one place in Siberia where the death 
roll from typhus fever was over twenty-five thousand. 
There was not a single doctor or nurse in the whole 
district. Every railroad station from Vladivostok to 
Omsk, where there is any accommodation, is filled with 
refugees. The atmosphere is of the foulest. The dirt, 
the odor, the decaying organic matter piled as high as 
a house, and the neglect of every sanitary precaution 
render the breathing of the atmosphere perilous. A 
man dies of fever and a baby is born in the same rail- 
road station—all neglected. Wounded men are kept for 
weeks on a train, gangrene raging and hunger adding 
to the general desolation of those who have to witness 
such scenes. Everywhere the troops in occupation of 
the country grow insubordinate, for they hate the hell 
in which destiny has pent them up. The Japanese, 
accustomed to stern discipline tho they are, get out 
of hand completely and their treatment of the peoples 
temporarily subjected to their sway has led to protest 
from their associates and allies. Over all reigns a mili- 
tary despotism hopelessly unfit to find solutions for a 
problem that would be bad enough in perfect peace. 
The difficulty has been that the situation is always at- 
tacked by outsiders not from the point of view of the 
local crisis but with reference to world politics, the 
balance of power and the forces of diplomacy. The 
arbitrary arrests and shootings that have no connection 
with the war are numerous enough, but the executions 
of prisoners provide their tragedy for the women and 
children in the towns along the great railroad. There 
has been no horror like it, to summarize the denuncia- 
tions of Socialist organs abroad, since the worst days 
of the Great Mogul. The Allies catalog the accumula- 
tion of atrocities and call it Bolshevism, but the retort 
of the pro-Bolsheviki is that in Siberia, where Koltchak 
reigns, the horrors are the worst. 


Arthur Henderson on the Russian 
Crisis. 
RGANIZED labor in England has become so 
aroused over the Russian situation that a continua- 
tion of the war upon the Soviets seems likely to place 
the Lloyd George ministry in an embarrassing plight. 
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The real character of Koltchak’s enterprise, declares 
Arthur Henderson, the labor leader who belongs to the 
conservative wing as Robert Smillie adheres to the radi- 
cal wing, can no longer be concealed. Supported by all 
the anti-democratic elements in Russia and the capital- 
ist and land-owning interests, Koltchak has established 
a military dictatorship by “methods as ruthless and 
brutal as any charged against those who sought to set 
up a proletarian dictatorship.” That is the working- 
class view. The solidly substantial element in British 
society for which the London Times speaks thus has 
another outlook: 


“The instinct of the British people to contract its respon- 
sibilities is undeniably sound; but there are certain elemen- 
tary conditions of safety which must be defended. We 
must have a strong and a liberal-minded Poland; we must 
have friends in the Eastern Baltic unless it is to become a 
closed sea; we must discharge our obligations to our Rus- 
sian friends, and must defend ourselves against the Im- 
perialism (new style) of the Bolshevists; we must, to the 
best of our ability, rally to the help of a nation rightly 
struggling to be free; we must prevent Germany from re- 
tempering her old ambitions in the man-power and vast 
undeveloped resources of Russia; we must not forget 
Armenia and the other nations which the Peace Treaty will 
set up; we must remember that the future of a great empire 
like Turkey is not to be settled without some effort. Let 
us seek to retrench our national expenditure, but let us 
keep our political capital intact and avoid the sort of re- 
trenchment which merely wastes the assets. There can be 
no real economy without forethought and long views.” 


British Protest Against British 
Policy in Russia. 
S it not time that in some adequate form the opinion 
of the people should be expressed concerning the 
madness of the British government’s Russian policy? 
Weeks have elapsed since that question was asked by 
the Right Hon. C. F. G. Masterman in the London 
News, and he is still pressing it. Why are we there? he 
asks. What do we think we are doing there? When 
shall we get away from there? The replies to these 
queries continue evasive. Troops go forward, some- 
times from Japan, often from the United States, again 
from France. Ships depart upon mysterious Russian 
forays from the harbors of the Allies. Parliaments 
protest in vain. What combination in the diplomatic 
world is working in the obscurity of laws designed to 
fasten despotism upon a world that won a war for 
democracy ? 


“To some, we are engaged in the extermination of Bol- 
sheviks as vermin, and of Bolshevism as a creed of criminal 
lunacy. And England, after the enormous sacrifices of the 
five years’ war, is invited to direct her energies to another 
Holy Crusade. She has neither desire nor resources for 
such a Holy Crusade. Her efforts for a decade will be 
required for the desperate task of setting her own house in 
order. If Russia desires or acquiesces in a creed of crim- 
inal lunacy, what duty calls us forth to expend, in the 
attempt to fight it, British blood and treasure? 

“So we attempted, a hundred years ago, the suppression 
of the ‘criminal lunacy’ of the French Revolution. The 
parallels are so exact as to be almost uncanny. Then also 
the émigrés were stirring up a cry for sympathy and ven- 
geance with stories of almost inconceivable atrocity. Then 
also the reports were spread by British ‘Military Missions’ 
that only one per cent. or two per cent. of the revolutionary 
armies were real adherents of the new doctrines, and the 
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NEARING THE INEVITABLE END 
—Rogers in New York Herald 


rest were being sent into the shambles by fear of being 
executed for cowardice or being shot from behind. Then 
also the anti-revolutionary army was within a few days 
of the gates of the capital, which was ‘certain to fall’; there 
were revolts in every province of the country against the 
Lenins and Trotzkys of their day; the British occupied 
with their fleet one of the greatest ports of France; and it 
is hoped that Archangel shall not follow the fate of Toulon. 
Under similar madness we embarked on a crusade not only 
against the Revolutionary Thing, but also against the Revo- 
lutionary Idea. The result was thirty years of continuous 
and generally disastrous war; the temporary enchaining of 
the Revolution by a League of Nations entitled the Holy 
Alliance; and after a time the escape of the Revolution 
from its prison, and its roaming unconquered and uncon- 
querable down all the great ways of Europe.” 


Is the Agitation Against the Russian Cam- 
paign a Revolutionary Intrigue? 


LL the agitation against the course of the Allies in 

Russia is a mask under cover of which the revolu- 
tionaries in Great Britain seek to Bolshevize the world. 
We have the word of the Tory London Post for it. 
This organ singles out the famous labor leader 
“Bob” Smillie as the head and front of the intrigue. 
“Bob,” it says, has got a league against conscription 
going. To head off conscription “Bob” gives out 
leaflets, one of which gives his game away. Our con- 
temporary quotes: 


“They say they want it to punish the slackers. 

“They want it to punish the strikers. 

“They say they want it to crush Germany. 

“They want it to crush Labor. 

“They say they want it to free Europe. 

“They want it to enslave England. Don’t let them get 
what they want because they keep saying they want some- 
thing different. 


“The Cat kept saying to the Mouse that she was a high- 
minded person, and if the Mouse would only come a little 
nearer they could both get the cheese. 

“The Mouse said: “Thank you, Pussy; it’s not the cheese 
you want: it’s my skin!” 


Another leaflet issued against the conscription bill 
then before the English parliament begins with: “Your 
freedom is going, going—if you let the conscriptionists 
have their way, it will be gone forever.” It is note- 
worthy that after the Russian revolution “Bob” began 
to talk “wild.” He has been “wild” ever since. This 
event gave the defeatists new hopes. They organized 
meetings in England and Scotland to consider how the 
revolution in Russia might be copied in Great Britain. 
“Bob” was at the head of it all. The London Herald 
became the organ of the group. Meetings were held at 
which this resolution was invariably put through: 


“This meeting sends joyful congratulations to the Demo- 
crats of Russia, and calls upon the Governments of Great 
Britain and of every country, neutral and belligerent alike, 
to follow the Russian example by establishing Industrial 
Freedom, Freedom of Speech and the Press, the Abolition 
of Social, Religious, and National distinction, an immediate 
amnesty for political and religious offences, and Universal 
Suffrage.” 


“Bob” Smillie Goes Very 
Bolshevik. 

GS MILLIE and his kind have become very sensitive on 

the subject of Russia, sneers the London Post. The 
simple truth is that by protesting against the horrors of 
the situation in Russia, “Bob” and his followers are 
playing the game of Lenin behind the barrier provided 
by sham patriotism. Did not “Bob” say in one speech 
that “government by law no longer existed in this 
country”? Dynasties, he added, were the curse of the 
world and “had to be abolished in other countries as 
well as Russia.” “Bob” said he wanted a revolution in 
England as well as elsewhere. Russia, he said, had 
given the workers a lead. At another gathering of the 
working classes in England, “Bob”. remarked in his 
characteristically Bolshevik vein: 


“While I am not sure whether this meeting is sending 
a message to a free nation, I am sure that we are not a 
free nation ourselves; and it is almost a mockery for men 
and women who are not themselves free, men and women, 
large numbers of whom are still denied the right to have 
views in the making of the laws of their country, to send 
congratulations to Russia. During the past eighteen 
months we have had a class of people in our own country 
who have been called cowards by certain sections of the 
people and of the Press, men who are conscientious objec- 
tors, men who refuse at the bidding of a government to 
shoot down their fellow men. Many of these people have 
been tortured in this country. We and our Press have 
often condemned torture in Russia, but we have no right 
to condemn torture and persecution in Russia if we allow 
it at home; and I think no truthful person will say that the 
young men who have had the courage to face the govern- 
ment and to face the military authorities of this country, to 
go to prison, to be tortured, were cowards.” 


A New German Intrigue in 
Russia. 


WHILE Bolshevism is permeating the British labor 
mind, and even, according to the London Satur- 
day Review, the British university mind, the Germans 
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’ THE JAPANESE PLOT AGAINST CHINA 


have hatched a new intrigue in Russia. Here again, we 
rely upon details supplied by the London Post. If Ger- 
many can not actually rule Russia, we read, and pos- 
sess the vast potential riches of the Slav dominions, 
Germany intends to rule the rulers of Russia, whoever 
they may be. Therefore, it was first of all necessary 
to weaken Russia: 


“As no solvent more effectually destroys the national 
fiber than the vitriol of anarchy, so Germany inspired, en- 
couraged and bribed the Bolshevist leaders in Russia. The 
German purpose was double-edged. Should the Bolshevist 
tyranny become established, Germany, its progenitor, would 
wield its powers. If, again, Bolshevism, having made a 
blood-stained wilderness of a peaceful country, began to 
fail before the vengeful assaults of its victims, Germany 
could instantly disavow Lenin, Trotzky and the Red 
brotherhood generally, and range herself on the side of the 
loyal Russians. And that is exactly what is now happen- 
ing. The vacillations and hesitations of the Allied Powers, 
with their timid scruples and their pedantic conditions pro- 
posed to the loyal Russians, have given Germany her oppor- 
tunity. As usual, German action is both economic and 
military. The civilian diplomatists, as our correspondent in 
Berlin tells us, are suggesting a combination with the 
French to help to restore the commerce and finance of 
Russia. That arrangement, in the German view, would 
prevent France from interfering with German designs in 
Russia. It is now a part of the German policy to conciliate 
France and to estrange her from Great Britain; the French 
investor has large interests in Russia; and, accordingly, he 
is offered a partnership in the Russian enterprise.” 
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THE NEW MARATHON 
—Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 





OBSCURITIES OF THE 
CASE FOR CHINA 


T= far East still rings with the sensation of the 

departure, under something like a cloud, of Paul 
S. Reinsch as American minister at Peking. There are 
open intimations in the newspapers abroad that he had 
by slow degrees come into a mood of antagonism to 
the Wilsonian policies. He favored the case for China 
and was regarded by official Tokyo with a doubting eye. 
In Peking, in Canton, in Shanghai and in Hongkong 
are American elements which formulate charges against 
Japan, and these charges are believed to represent in a 
measure the state of mind of Mr. Reinsch. The charges 
are that Japan has taken every possible means in the 
past five years to ruin China “by creating and sustain- 
ing trouble.” Japan, we are asked to believe, finances 
the most objectionable elements in every Chinese com- 
munity in which she interests herself. Japan employs 
what are called “agents provocateurs.” She encourages 
the use of morphin over large Chinese areas. She 
makes use of Japanese immoral women in Chinese 
official households. She affords protection to bandits 
and other outlaws. Japan dees not hesitate to wreck 
Chinese banks that stand in the way of her economic 
imperialism. Japan corrupts Chinese officials by means 
of loans, bribes and threats. Japan did what she could 
to keep China out of the war, for she wished to dis- 
credit the Chinese in the eyes of the western world. 
The distinct object of Tokyo policy all along has been 
to secure a monopoly of economic influence in China 
for strictly political and diplomatic purposes, “to make 
openings for Japanese trade which would give the 


Peking Alleged to Be Stifled 
by a Pro-Japanese Propaganda 
in the Interest of Tokyo 


Japanese traders as strong a commercial monopoly as 
possible.” Mr. Reinsch is understood to entertain at 
least in part some of these impressions of Japan in 
China. 


Will China Be Driven Into the 
Arms of Japan? 


A MONG the aims of Minister Reinsch during his 

period of service at Peking was the rescue of 
China from the tendency to fall more and more under 
the influence of Japanese intrigue. If his policy is cor- 
rectly interpreted by certain Anglo-Saxon organs in 
Asia, he feared the alternative confronting the Peking 
government. Should President Hsu Shih-Chang—if he 
be still President—and the men about him listen to the 
suggestions of Viscount Uchida and throw his govern- 
ment into the arms of official Tokoyo? That sugges- 
tion was made to his predecessors, to Yuan Shi Kai, 
who seems to have yielded at the eleventh hour, to Li 
Yuan-hung, who was a shadow President at Peking 
for less than a year, to Feng Kwo-chang, a painted lath. 
Hsu Shih-Chang has lost through the going of Reinsch, 
the last pillar against which he leaned. All he can 
expect now from the western powers, according to the 
London Westminster Gazette, is a series of pious aspira- 
tions that Japan wil not use 4or selfish purposes the 
position of supremacy that is now hers. The choice 
before China in the light of the latest developments in 
Shantung is clear to the British daily: 


“She can continue as she has done hitherto in a state of 
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semi-civilization at the mercy of foreign Imperialists with 
their hunger for concessions and spheres of influence. She 
may continue to furnish villains for foreign fiction and 
coolies for foreign exploiters, or she may grasp the glitter- 
ing standard that Japan holds out before her. Unaided 
she is incapable, in present circumstances, of being a great 
or a self-respecting power, and the only power that can 
help her is Japan, and that at a price. Japan has been 
through the same valley of adversity, and has seen the 
shadows dispelled; Japan can show her how to organize. 
Japan can drill her armies, and exploit her vast resources 
of coal, iron and minerals, the largest perhaps in the 
world. Japan can build and maintain her railways and 
start her industries. After all, the Japanese and the 
Chinese are of the same race, and the world insists on 
regarding them as such. China by herself can get no 
active sympathy from the world which has not yet ceased 
praying to the Lord God of big battalions. Why should 
she not harness herself to the chariot of Japan and sink 
the future of China in the future of the Yellow races? This 
is what a great and an increasing section of the Chinese, 
especially educated Chinese, are thinking.” 


Dragging the Shantung Contro- 
versy Into the Light. 


F- OR the moment, the champions of a redeemed China 

from a dragon Japan fasten their gaze upon the 
United States Senate. Liberal dailies in Europe hope 
the upper chamber at Washington will, in the words of 
the Manchester Guardian, get down to the root of the 
business. From first to last, it tells us, the war of the 
Central Powers in Europe was quite a different thing 
for Japan from what it was for the western lands. 
Count Terauchi, when he held the post of Premier at 
Tokyo, told his countrymen, if he be correctly quoted 
by this authority, that for Japan the war was not for 
democracy. He could hardly have spoken otherwise, 
in the opinion of this commentator, since democracy is 
taboo in Japan as a “dangerous thought.” Japan’s cen- 
tral interest in world politics is China. For the Motonos 
and the Uchidas and the Ishiis the riddle of the world 
conflict seemed obvious. Japan must extend her in- 
fluence over China. It is no secret that men powerful 
in the councils of the Elder Statesmen believed the clans 
and the Genro had more to fear in China from Great 
Britain and from Russia—and later from this country 
—than from the imperial German government which 
had so long been a model to official Tokyo: 


“The Elder Statesmen, with a prudence which does their 
Sagacity great credit, judged that Japan’s interest lay in 
associating herself with the Allies during the war. That 
decision was strongly criticized at the beginning and for 
at least four years of the war. There is in existence a most 
instructive memorandum drawn up by a secret society of 
very great influence in Japan, which advocated a pro-Ger- 
man policy. The intervention of America, of whom the 
Japanese are highly jealous, while it confirmed the prudence 
of the Elder Statesmen, did not make the war any more 
popular in Japan. Be that as it may, it should never be 
forgotten that Japanese official policy throughout the war 
was shaped by two main forces: (1) the hunger for ex- 
pansion in one form or another in China and (2) the 
pressure of the opposition, compelling the Japanese Gov- 
ernment to seize every opportunity of putting pressure 
upon the Allies to further Japanese ambitions in China. 
The outstanding diplomatic fruits were the secret treaties 
with England and France in 1917. The first of these secret 
treaties was the price to be paid by France and England 
for Japanese consent to the entry of China into the war; 
the price was a free hand for Japan in the succession to 





Germany in Shantung and the Pacific Islands north of the 
equator. The American Government is now explaining 
that this agreement was sedulously concealed from it. No 
doubt the existence of something of the kind was sus- 
pected, but Mr. Lansing conceived that by his agreement 
with Viscount Ishii he had warded off the danger of any 
interference with Chinese sovereignty. It was not till the 
spring of this year that Mr. Lansing learned that a binding 
agreement to hand over all German rights in Shantung 
to the Japanese had been entered into by England and 
France some months before his own agreement with Vis- 
count Ishii.” 


What the Present Deal with 
Japan Involves. 


ALTHO the Uchidas and the Ishiis and the Saitos 

protest vehemently that the word of Japan is 
pledged to restore Shantung to China, the plain fact is, 
or the Manchester organ deceives itself, that the restora- 
tion is subject to qualifications of the “highest impor- 
tance.” In the first place, it says, Japan means to take 
as a concession to herself the whole area of the com- 
mercial port of Tsingtau. Next, she means to keep con- 
trol over the Shantung railroads. The port of Tsing- 
tau is the only port on the Chinese coast, we are re- 
minded likewise, which can receive modern ships—the 
only port, at any rate, north of Hongkong and at the 
same time on the Chinese coast proper. “It is, in effect, 
the sea-gate for commercial traffic to the whole of 
northern China.” Of course, adds this suspicious jour- 
nal, the Japanese protest that there will be an open door 
for the commerce of the world. Foreign merchants, 
however, who have experience to fall back upon, have 
their doubts. These doubts are not diminished by al- 
leged mendacities in Japanese papers like the Mainichi, 
which would have it appear, on the authority of a Lon- 
don daily, that China entered the war on two condi- 
tions only—suspension of Boxer indemnity payments 
and revision of her tariff. These conditions are said in 
Japan to have been met. Hence the treatment received 
by China at Paris was just. The Japan Chronicle 
(Kobe, Japan) retorts: 


“This is about as dishonest an argument in this con- 
nection that we have seen. It would be interesting to know 
the source from which the writer obtained his information. 
He cannot be unaware that if China had asked for the 
revision of the Shantung agreement of 1915 as the price 
of her entry into the war, or even that it should be sub- 
mitted to the Peace Conference, Japan would never have 
given her consent. It was difficult enough as it was to 
obtain Japan’s agreement to the declaration of war by 
China, which was much delayed because of Japan’s objec- 
tion, but the condition presupposed by the writer in the 
London paper would of course have been fatal. The writer 
must have been well aware of this fact if he was competent 
to express an opinion on the subject, but most of his readers 
were not, and might be considerably influenced by this 
disingenuous argument. The determination of the Chinese 
to bring the question before the Peace Conference was no 
doubt considerably influenced by President Wilson’s state- 
ment that the peace should be arrived at by means of 
‘open covenants of peace openly arrived at.’ They must 
now regard this as a mere phrase.” 


Japan’s Economic Nigger in China’s 
Political Wood Pile. 


W HEN the Tokyo foreign office is driven into a 
corner, it takes refuge in the plea that the inter- 
ests she seeks in Shantung are economic. She has no 
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desire for political sovereignty. This, retorts the organ 
of Manchester liberalism quoted already, because it 
makes a specialty of the subject, is disingenuous. Eco- 
nomics is a phase of politics just as politics is a phase 
of strategy. There is no water-tight compartment divid- 
ing economics from politics. The Tokyo bureaucracy 
understands this truth, however ignorant the western 
democracies may remain. Thus, a railroad in China 
means economic exploitation and “something like a 
commercial monopoly of the region traversed.” The 
railroad that is under foreign control has likewise a 
political significance. There are western peoples who 
have their painful experiences of the political influence 
exerted by the most “economic” railroad. In Manchu- 
ria Russia and subsequently Japan used the railroad 
politically to destroy the authority of China in that 
region. “No person doubts that the Shantung railways 
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are likely to be used by Japan in the same way, what- 
ever nice words the Japanese may offer in consolation 
to-day.” During the war the Tokyo Government estab- 
lished a civil administration in Shantung and used it 
very much as if it were a conquered province: 


“They [the Japanese] have also exacted from the Chinese 
Government and from the Koltchak Government various 
concessions which link on to their enterprises in Shantung. 
They have, for example, got the right to extend the Shan- 
tung railways so as to join the Hankow-Peking railway; 
they have taken over a further portion of the Manchuria 
railway; and they have almost certainly entered into some 
obscure agreement in regard to Mongolia. If all these 
various schemes are carried out, they will be masters of 
Shantung and of Mongolia; they will possess the chief 
port of northern China and the railway feeding it; and 
they will surround Peking on three sides with a wall of 
Japanese influence.” 





Denmark wants to borrow $120,000,000 crowns. There are some 
in Switzerland that aren’t working.——Columbia Record. 


There is nearly as much “ire” as “land” in Ireland these days.— 
Salt Lake Citizen. 





THE PLAN FOR A MONARCHI- 
CAL RESTORATION IN EUROPE 


MONXARCHICAL Europe awaits with breathless in- 

terest the development of Washington policy with 
reference to the dynasties. This policy develops slowly 
because, as the Socialist organs explain, the royal visits 
to Mr. Wilson must take their course. If everything 
passes off well, Hungary may get the king for which 
the anti-Socialist forces are pining. Even if an un- 
toward episode were to develop, Hungary will get her 
king. The plan for the restoration of the dynasties is 
in full force, avers the Manchester Guardian, and it 
sees reason to fear that Marshal Foch may regard the 
business with anything but a drooping eye. The French 
press is oracular—that is, the section of it for which 
the Gaulois and the Débats are presumed to speak. If 
Mr. Wilson puts his foot down, say the Italian Socialist 
dailies, the plan for the restoration of the monarchs 
will go down with it. This subject is intimately related 
to the mysteries both of Paris and Budapest, and it 
becomes increasingly difficult to disentangle the Hun- 
garian situation from its mazes. Only one thing is 
known. Mr. Wilson will consent to no Hohenzollern 
and no Hapsburg for the central empires. The Avanti 
says he has withdrawn his favor from the Rumanian 
royal family, altho this assertion is not easily reconciled 
with rumors that a Rumanian prince is to be sent to 
this country when the other royal visits are happily ter- 
minated. For the time being, the Austrian archdukes, 
and particularly that one of their number who got into 
the lime-light at Budapest when the government was 
seized, are bringing pressure to bear upon the represen- 
tatives of the United States in Paris, to the intense 
indignation of L’Heure and other radical French news- 
papers. There is a Socialist panic abroad regarding the 
outcome of the plan for a monarchical restoration in 
Hungary and elsewhere, and general suspicion prevails 
that the United States government is in some obscure 


A Key to the 
Mysteries of the 
Hungarian Farce 


fashion concerned in it. 
lowed anxiously. 


The Hungarian crisis is fol- 


Why Hungary Must Wait for 
a Government. 


SERIOUS difference has arisen within the French 

government regarding the proper attitude to be 
taken to the plan to put a king in Vienna, in Budapest, 
in Petrograd and other places. Clemenceau is believed 
by the liberal organs of the advanced type to hate the 
very idea. The legitimists and royalists in France, 
whose hopes were never so high and whose utterances 
find a medium in the Gaulois and papers like it, are work- 
ing hard for the archdukes and princes left over from 
the revolutions. The moment is propitious for a vindi- 
cation of the monarchical principle. There will be no 
militarist dynasties of the Hohenzollern type, but pious 
and exemplary ones of the Savoy type. The Rumanian 
dash against Hungary was a first number on this pro- 
gram. The Rumanian dynasty was alarmed to find 
itself isolated in a republican flood. The Archduke 
Joseph was given a free hand, and a ministry of “tame” 
Socialists came into being. In fact, the Archduke him- 
self turned out to be a Socialist of sorts, altho not the 
kind for which the Humanité and the Avanti would 
stand. The old school of French dailies, and the Tory 
organs of the London Post breed hailed the Archduke 
with rapture because he and the forces behind him fight 
the republicanism which overthrows not only dynasties 
but vested interests that lurk in treaties. The new re- 
publics are too “red.” They tend to Bolshevism. They 
set up rump tribunals and shoot prisoners with too swift 
a justice or injustice. This is what republicanism 
stands for in Europe. Mr. Wilson was taught all this, 
complains the organ of French Socialism, and he proved 
at first a difficult pupil. He came to see things from 
the monarchical point of view in the end. He is to be 



























BRITANNIA RULES THE WAVES 
—Bronstrup in San Francisco Chronicle 


the host of royalties, indeed! He withdrew his objec- 
tions to kings as kings and awaited patiently for some- 
one to mount the throne of Hungary. That is the So- 
cialist interpretation of the fall of Count Karolyi, the 
rise of Bela Kun, the collapse of the communists, the 
turn of the Archduke Joseph and the sudden void and 
pause that ensued. What king will please Wilson? 
He has too many potentates on his hands just now 
to be in any hurry about his decision, sneers the So- 
cialist organ. “There are many archdukes but only 
one Wilson.” 
The Monarchical Conspiracy 
Explodes Prematurely. 
NCE a dynastic restoration had been decided upon 
in principle, a new difficulty arose. Experience in 
Russia had revealed that red republicans are not easily 
rushed. It takes time to set monarchs up and no little 
skill into the bargain. The grand conclave in Paris 
would not pick a potentate without the approval of 
Mr. Wilson, then at grips with a stubborn Senate. The 
Rumanian dynasty got wind of this. It felt that it 
would be frozen out, given no voice in the issue. Over- 
tures were opened with the Hapsburg behind the back 
of the Rumanian Premier. The coup in Budapest took 
Clemenceau by surprise, stunned Lloyd George and 
made Wilson tremble for the League of Nations. Such 
is the account that in broken bits is served up to the 
indignant Socialists by their newspapers and which in 
some liberal organs at London finds a measure of con- 
firmation. Opinion was prepared by a rigid censorship 
fortified by the activities of press agents. Tales of 
atrocity were manufactured on a scale that drew pro- 
tests from journalists like H. N. Brailsford, writing in 
the London News. The horors of Hungary, he writes, 
are to be read skeptically, especially if the name of Bela 
Kun is dragged in. The stories of hundreds of execu- 
tions rest on alleged confessions for which we have the 
word of the police of the ancient régime. Who believed 
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their tales, before the war, of confessions alleged to 
have been made by Serbian terrorists? Mr. Brailsford 
proceeds : 


“I would like to give my reasons for rejecting these tales. 
When I was in Budapest in April I was told by Bela Kun 
and, indeed, by all the Communists whom I met, that no 
counter-revolutionaries had been executed, tho some had 
been imprisoned. That statement has some significance. If 
you are going to rule by terror, your severities must be 
public. Secret murders would have no deterrent effect, so 
long as they remained secret. I inquired from many op- 
ponents of the Soviet régime, including expropriated land- 
owners and unemployed lawyers, whether they believed 
that no executions had taken place. I met no one who 
questioned it, and two resident agents of the Allies, who 
presumably had their secret service, confirmed it. I also 
inquired how the arrested suspects were treated, and was 
told that their relatives visited them. It is quite impossible 
that 500 wealthy men can have been killed without some 
knowledge of the fact leaking out. Much, of course, may 
have happened since April, but both Mr. Wedgwood and 
Mr. Segrue, your own correspondent, neither of them 
friendly to the Soviet régime, have stated very recently 
that there was no terrorism in the sense of the slaughter 
of opponents. 

“On the whole, the spirit of Bela Kun’s government, as 
I saw it, was one of geniality and conciliation. Its leading 
idea was to keep Budapest happy, and its specialty was 
the use of music and the theater to engender satisfaction.” 





New Scheme for a Monarchical 
Restoration. 


Our of the confusion of counsel precipitated by the 

blow-up in Budapest one sensible stateswoman 
makes herself heard and she is no other than the Queen 
of Rumania. How her views get into the Socialist 
papers of an extreme type with some appearance of 
authority is as great a mystery as were the intimate 
relations that were wont to subsist between the Socialist 
Vorwdarts and the Wilhelmstrasse under Biillow and the 
other Chancellors. The Rumanian Queen, we are in- 
formed by the press in question, is a Bolshevik to-day, 
a conservative to-morrow, a mild Socialist and an im- 
perialist by turns. She is supposed to be disconcerted 
by the withdrawal of the favor of the United States 
government, which she enjoyed so fully when Mr. 
Wilson, Mr. Lansing and Colonel House were in town. 
Now that Mr. Polk has got to Paris she is given the 
cut direct. Her understanding was that a member of 
the Rumanian dynasty would be in the procession of 
royalties to the United States. The object of these 
visits, she understands, is to make the dynasties popular 
among Americans, so that when kings are chosen for 
Budapest, for Vienna, for Petrograd, the Rumanians 
will not be overlooked. Unfortunately, to follow the 
chronicle or the rumor, whichever it be, the Queen of 
Rumania and her dynasty are out of favor at the British 
court. The Wilsonian policy with reference to mon- 
archs is interpreted in the European press to be that no 
potentates can get to the White House until they have 
been approved at Buckingham Palace. The Queen of 
Rumania is not, for some reason, regarded with high 
favor by her royal relatives in London. 


Prospects of the Monarchical 
Restoration in Hungary. 


HOWEVER accurate or inaccurate may be these 
somewhat unfriendly interpretations of recent 
events at Budapest, it is obvious that the Rumanian 
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candidate for the throne of Hungary had a very bad 
reception in the conservative French press. He would 
have gone “red”—just like the Queen of Rumania—for 
the sake of the monarchical principle, whereas the po- 
tentate wanted is a person like the Bourbon who refused 
to become King of France not long after Sedan unless 
they abandoned the tricolor. The search for an anti- 
Socialist or rather bourgeois king proceeds, therefore, 
whatever excuse may be given for the pause at Buda- 
pest. Archduke Joseph has lived all his life at Buda- 
pest, says the London Post. He seems to be popular 
there, too. He did well as a student of law and politics. 
“On leaving the University he devoted himself to a 
military career and for many years pursued the not 
very strenuous life of the average Austrian grand-ducal 
soldier in the drawing-rooms of Vienna and Budapest.” 
As for the other figures in the episode they all wait— 
even Bela Kun, says the Figaro, in an obscure retreat. 
The former Emperor Charles, too, hopes and prays, for 
he is a younger man than President Wilson and realizes, 
says the French daily, that he may outlive him. It is 
his only hope. It is understood in diplomatic circles in 
Europe that Mr. Wilson is to succeed himself when 
his present term of office expires, and while he remains 
President of the United States neither the Hohenzollern 
nor the Hapsburg will have a restoration mot sanctioned 
at Buckingham Palace. The somewhat extremist Ger- 
man newspapers that favor a pact with Bolshevist Rus- 
sia hint that a reconciliation between the British royal 
family and a branch of the Hohenzollerns is under way 
and that this reconciliation is to have its influence upon 
the plan for a monarchical restoration in the central 
empires. 


Is the Monarchical Principle 
to Be Revived? 


Att the champions of monarchy in Europe are in a 

state of expectation, accordingly, and the com- 
ments upon the series of royal visits to the White House 
reflect an expectation that the restorations can not long 
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—Kirby in New York World 
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WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH HIM? 
—Gregg in Atlanta Constitution 


be delayed. One of the royalties to be received, as the 
National Tidende, of Copenhagen, observes, is a Ger- 
man princess. The Danish capital, long a clearing- 
house for rumor regarding royalty, is said to be at 
present the center of the monarchical campaign, Swit- 
zerland having recently turned a cold shoulder to former 
potentates. From Copenhagen proceed rumors of a 
revival of the monarchical feeling in the German states, 
especially in Bavaria and in Saxony. The argument of 
the French royalists is that Germany under a republican 
form of government will gravitate about a common 
center. If the kings are restored—not in the hurried 
Hungarian manner but tactfully according to plans in 
preparation at Paris—Germany will remain particular- 
ist and split into pieces. Avove all, the union of Ger- 
many and Austria, so dreaded by the western powers 
(except Italy), will be prevented. Powerful influences 
are at work in Paris, the organ of Manchester liberalism 
fears, to revive reaction on the continent of Europe 
through the medium of arguments like these, and it 
interprets all recent comment in the conservative French 
press as proof of the peril. But the dynasties, if set up, 
will reign by grace of the western powers and they will 
be united by royal marriages of the familiar type. Until 
the situation clears up, if the Socialist predictions are 
fulfilled, the procession of royalties to the Wilsonian 
shrine will be long and they will all, in the words of the 
Avanti, “swear devotion to the fourteen points.” 


American Guarantee of Belgian 
Independence. 


BELGIANS explain the state visit of their sovereigns 

to this country as a step along the path that is to 
lead the United States into a fresh European alliance. 
Belgian dailies would have us infer that this alliance 
is already an accomplished fact altho it has not 
received the ratification of the Senate at Washington. 
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It exists in consequence of the talks with Mr. Lansing 
and even President Wilson of which little got into 
the European press. The comment in the Paris Temps 
and the Paris Débats, to say nothing of what the /ndé- 
pendance Belge says, is to one effect. The indepen- 
dence of Belgium, her place as a sovereign state, is al- 
ready guaranteed by the executive department of the 
United States government. It remains for the seal of 
approval to be set by the legislative branch. In due 
time this fact will develop. The Belgian sovereigns 
are expected by the French press to make a triumphal 
tour of the United States with the blessing of President 
Wilson. The Anglo-Saxon world, as the London Te/- 
egraph believes, will have given fresh evidence of its 


solidarity in the eyes of mankind. Incidentafly, the 
London World believes, it will afford proof that a prej- 
udice in the American mind against hereditary mon- 
archy, surviving from the days of Jefferson, will dis- 
appear. The Paris Gaulois shares that impression. If 
the Belgian sovereigns are endorsed, the Italian royal- 
ties may be expected with confidence. The Shah of 
Persia, it seems, may have to stay away, but the Depart- 
ment of State at Washington looks forward eagerly, 
the French organs tell us, to the arrival of a Japanese 
royalty. It will then be obvious, as a writer in the 
Gaulois says, that the world war dealt no such blow 
to the monarchical principles as the Bolsheviki would 
have their dupes believe. 





Herbert Hoover has proved that the biscuit is mightier than 
the cannon-ball.—Cincinnati Times-Star. 


The Allies still love Koltchak, but not with the ardent passion 
that thrilled them when he was making good.—Asheville Times. 





CLEMENCEAU AND THE IMPEND.- 
ING POLITICAL CRISIS IN FRANCE 


THAT powerful effort to bring about the fall of the 

Clemenceau ministry, which fills the Paris Matin 
with hope, seems to fill the political opponents of the 
old man with despair, especially Aristide Briand, who 
means to succeed him. Clemenceau is talked of as a 
possible successor to President Poincaré next year. 
The tiger lives on two eggs a day, supplemented with a 
little broth, and therefore, the newspapers think, he can 
not comprehend the urgency of the food crisis. He 
means to remain at the head of the ministry until the 
elections are over some weeks hence and then retire in 
glory. How the program will work out remains to be 
seen. If the Briand schemes miscarry, the elderly 
pacifist Léon Bourgeois may be Premier with André 
Tardieu as understudy. Louis Barthou, the dilettante, 
may become Premier, as he was before for a while. 
Then there is Viviani, the eloquent, and Doumergue, the 
colonial expert. The situation is obscure because the 
unexpected delay in Washington over the Franco- 
Anglo-American alliance is making all parties anxious, 
except the Socialist irreconcilables, who seem to hate 
the whole scheme. It is an open secret that the Clemen- 
ceau ministry caused certain inquiries to be made in 
Washington last month on the subject of the new triple 
alliance and the result of those inquiries is unsatisfac- 
tory. Clemenceau has heaped a fresh set of his famous 
curses upon the League of Nations, which he deems 
preposterous. The French have an idea that the Fran- 
co-Anglo-American alliance is something far more am- 
bitious than a scheme for the defeat of “unprovoked 
aggression” by Germany against France. It is to ex- 
tend to the whole of Europe and to involve the United 
States if the new Poland gets into trouble. Such is 
the French interpretation. 


Unsuspected Development of 
the Franco-Anglo-American 
Alliance. 


MOST awkward situation would be created for the 
political elements behind Clemenceau if the United 
‘States Senate threw out the new triple alliance or 
amended it so as to make more definite the somewhat 
vague term “unprovoked aggression.” The Franco- 


Anxiety in Paris Over 
the Fate of the Franco- 
Anglo-American Alliance 


Anglo-American alliance is a world combination of the 
three great powers for the unification of their diplomacy 
in all the earth, explains Gabriel Hanotaux in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes (Paris). It commits the United 
States to the support of Great Britain and France not 
only in western Europe but in Poland, Russia, Greece 
and the Far East. Clemenceau revealed diplomatic 
genius of the highest order in securing the signature 
of President Wilson to so direct a repudiation of the 
Washington tradition, as the press of Europe concedes. 
America turns her back upon her whole history. A 
new situation is created in Europe and in the world, 
adds the Figaro, and in comparison with its importance, 
the League of Nations sinks to the level of an academic 
theory. This view is endorsed by foreign comment 
outside of France. It even tends, fears the Manchester 
Guardian, to cast doubt upon the reality of the League 
and the relations of the powers to it. “Why are we 
and the United States,” it asks, “called upon to give, a 
special guarantee to France over and above that which 
we have already undertaken as signatories to the cove- 
nant?” No doubt, admits the organ of British Liber- 
alism, France feels herself to be in a position of special 
danger against a reviving Germany, but before she 
could be attacked by Germany, Germany would have, 
under the terms of the covenant, to give long notice, to 
state her case to the public opinion of the world: 


“Of course it may be said that these are only paper 
provisions and would be no protection in the event of a 
sudden and unprovoked attack undertaken in disregard of 
them. But if that is true in relation to France it is true 
in all other cases, and the safeguards against war which 
the League sets up, and which include, in addition to an 
ultimate resort to arms, the tremendous weapon of the 
economic boycott, would be virtually acknowledged as in- 
adequate or worthless, and the whole credit of the League 
would be accordingly depreciated. Other countries than 
France, moreover, will naturally feel a certain grievance. 
If France is to be specially protected why not they? Denied 
this protection, they will naturally tend to seek some other 
and to find alliances to counterbalance this alliance. Thus 
it is understood that Italy is already tending towards an 
understanding with Germany, and we stand in danger of 
reviving the whole system of alliances which the League of 
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INTERPLAY OF POLITICAL FORCES IN FRANCE 


Nations was specially designed to supersede. It is particu- 
larly unfortunate that this blow to the credit of the League 
should be delivered at the moment when above all it needs 
the strongest support of all its signatories. It is hard 
enough for the new idea, the new principle which it em- 
bodies, to assert itself in a world which has ever moved 
on widely different lines, and which by mere force of 
momentum and on a narrow view of self-interest by indi- 
vidual powers tends powerfully to continue to move on 
those lines. Say what we may and excuse it as we may, 
the Tripartite Treaty is not so much a support to the 
League of Nations as a danger to it.” 


Has America Placed a Sword in 
the Hands of French Jingoes? 


F ROM the strictly British standpoint, as it is revealed 
in the comment of the great Manchester organ, the 
Franco-Anglo-American treaty creates possibilities of 
misunderstanding that are dangerous to the cause of 
peace. England as it is would not stand by and see 
France made the object of any “unprovoked aggression” 
by Germany. But in that case England would herself 
be the judge of what constitutes and what does not con- 
stitute such an attack. England would not have given 
authority to France to claim assistance of right or to 
take up an attitude which was itself provocative and 
invited attack. To quote still more: 
“The existence of a formal guarantee such as the Treaty 


creates may easily lead to differences of interpretation, to 
a tendency too much to presume upon it, to reproaches if 


the hopes created are not wholly fulfilled. The Treaty ' 


provides only for the case of an ‘unprovoked’ attack. But 
what is to be held to constitute ‘provocation’? A leading 
French newspaper the other day urged that if Germany 
were to attack Poland or Czecho-Slovakia, and thus menace 
French interests, that ought to be considered as equivalent 
to an unprovoked attack on France. This is an extreme 
interpretation, but the question of provocation is obviously 
a nice one, and it is pretty certain that in any dispute that 
arose each side would be careful to throw the blame of 
provoking it on the other. The free comradeship, based on 
friendship and on common interests and sympathies, which 
must in any case exist would perhaps be a much safer and 
more assured basis of support. France, it is certain, will 
take the obligation very seriously. In a statement made to 
a committee of the Chamber the other day, M. Clemenceau 
stated that he had been given his choice between the pro- 
posed Tripartite Treaty and the occupation of bridgeheads 
on the east bank of the Rhine, and had chosen the first. 
That is not a light matter. France will interpret the obli- 
gations of the Treaty in her own way; she will claim that 
she bought it at the price of a surrender of something 
valuable.” 


The New Alliance and Not the 
League Counts in France. 


CLEMENCEAU derives an unquestioned prestige 

from the fact that the Franco-Anglo-American al- 
liance overshadows the League of Nations in Paris,- as 
responsible newspapers and statesmen there admit. 
Comment in Paris reveals the intention in diplomatic 
quarters to subordinate the League to the Tripartite 
Treaty as the essential feature of French diplomacy. A 
failure of the alliance in the United States Senate would 
bring the whole Clemenceau fabric of domination in 
ruins to the ground. This feature of the crisis injects 
its uncertainties into the political campaign which be- 
comes animated as the elections draw near. First in 
order of date, as the newspapers inform us, will be the 
elections for the Chamber. In a week more will come 
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the municipal elections, with a second ballot in a week 
following. The cantonal elections are to consume an- 
other fortnight. Then will be formed the colleges 
which are to choose Senators. The additional elections 
of legislators, which are sure to be necessary, are to 
bring France to the end of the present year if the pro- 
gram does not lapse. Early next year the successor to 
President Poincaré will be named. A new law changes 
somewhat the procedure of election to the Chamber. 
There will be a general ticket—each candidate figuring 
on a list of five or six names in a whole department or 
some fraction of it. The best political prophets are at 
a loss in making predictions of the outcome. The So- 
cialist groups are noisily asserting that they will come 
back strong enough to throw the Tripartite Treaty into 
the waste basket and to make important amendments to 
the League. The anti-Socialist groups are striving, in 
view of this possibility, to effect a combination against 
the Socialists. 


Possibilities from an 
English Standpoint. 


fF, VERYTHING in the coming French elections will 

depend upon the radicals and the radical Socialists, 
to follow the London Westminster Gazette. These rad- 
ical groups are strong and if they throw in their lot 
with the Socialists there will be a sweep. If they come 
to an arrangement with the republican groups, the situa- 
tion would be very different. Everything is being done 
to bring the radical groups into the anti-Socialist 
“block.” The Socialists show a disposition to go it 
alone. The advanced wing of the radical section wishes 
to come into some sort of an agreement with the So- 
cialists as a means of defeating the Clemenceau im- 
perialists. The left wing of radicalism seeks an alliance 
with the Clemenceau “block.” This creates a difficulty 
for true radicals because the Clemenceau combination is 
essentially conservative—supported by the most con- 
servative monarchists and clericals. That is why the 
Clemenceau government is fought not only by the So- 
cialists but by a powerful section among the radicals. 
One curious feature, to our British commentator on this 
situation, is the desire of the royalists to join hands with 
the republicans. The Duc d’Orléans has come out in 
favor of this combination. The Action Francaise is 
with the Duke, of course. The Temps wants a-sort of 
national republican party embracing men of all political 
faiths, but it dislikes the extremists at both ends. The 
effect of this interplay of forces is to identify the 
League of Nations and still more the Franco-Anglo- 
American alliance with the extremely conservative, 
clerical and royalist elements in France and to render 
the Wilsonian program hateful to the advanced groups 
of Socialists and radicals. In the words of the British 
daily : 


“There is one thing quite certain, and that is that a 
government recruited from among the angels would at this 
moment be unpopular if it failed to do something to lower 
the price of living. An attempt was made in the Chamber 
the other day to show that England was suffering a crisis 
similar to that under which France is laboring. This is 
not the case. Living has become easier and cheaper since 
the armistic in England, while it has steadily become more 
expensive, save for a week or two when the Vilgrain 
sheds were opened and frozen meat was freely placed on 
the market.” 
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EFFORTS OF JAPAN 
TO CRUSH KOREA 


S EDITION and treason, as those terms are defined 

by the government at Tokyo, have been widespread 
in Korea since the interment of the sometime monarch 
of that country. The censor draws the familiar veil 
over the picture but the tale is told with some minute- 
hess in the London Post and we follow its version, with 
occasional amplifications from the London Times and 
the Paris Temps. Japan for a period of some months, 
the London Post reports, strove to keep the revolt in 
hand with the use of her forces on the spot. These had 
a constabulary organization, These police and con- 
stables proved inadequate. The treatment they meted 
out to the inhabitants of the land drove even peaceful 
merchants and farmers into open rebellion. In the end 
Terauchi, who was then Prime Minister, sent over two 
whole divisions to keep order in Korea, a proceeding 
not at all to the liking of certain elements in the diet 
at Tokyo. These elements remain powerless even under 
the government of Hara. The Tokyo press remains 
strictly censored on the subject of what has taken place 
since the two divisions were reinforced about six 
months ago. In Korea itself, says the London daily 
last cited, no news organ is permitted, with the solitary 
exception of a paper in the English tongue brought out 
under the official eye. The Koreans were deprived of 
all means of getting their case before the Far East gen- 
erally. They assembled in fields and protested. The 
troops of Japan bayoneted, stabbed, clubbed and kicked 
the Koreans here and there, especially those who were 
caught in Christian practices. Incidentally it seems that 
one object of the Tokyo government at Tokyo is the 
suppression of the Christian religion throughout Korea. 
This is officially denied by the clansmen who are now 
busily working out new “reforms” in Korea. 


Things that Leak Out of the 
. Korean Peninsula. 

‘THE determination of the Tokyo overlords to stamp 

out Christianity frem Korea is said to be concealed 
behind a screen of professions of admiration for the 
gospel. Missionary establishments have been plundered 
under the forms of Japanese law and perverted from 
their original Christian purpose to one that seems differ- 
ent. The allegations of missionaries to this effect begin 
to get currency in the press of the world, and for that 
reason Japan has subsidized a clergyman or twe on her 
own side. That is the charge. The missionaries who 
work in Korea for Christian bodies in the Anglo-Saxon 
world paint a picture of horror, concedes the Paris 
Temps, and there is a disposition to fear that official 
Japanese versions of these things are optimistic, genial, 
misleading even. There is hardly a village of any im- 
portance in Korea, declares the London Post, where 
violence on one side or the other has not been experi- 
enced in the last few months. “Quite a number of peo- 
ple have been killed and many more wounded or assault- 
ed.” The Koreans seem “madly determined” to go on 
with their revolt or sedition or treason in the face of 
“the clubs, swords and bayonets freely used upon them.” 
The Koreans do not care whether they are killed or not 


An Attempt to Pre- 
sent a Picture of 
the Tragedy in Asia 


because, they argue, death is better than the horror of 
their lot under Japanese rule. 


Mass of Detailed Charges Against 
Japan in Korea. 


A TREMENDOUS literature accumulates around 

and about Korea’s revolt against Japan. The tales 
of torture are definite if incredible. The witnesses are 
named. “In many towns,” to quote the London Posi 
once more, “corpses are seen lying dead in the streets 
in the morning.” These horrors have not abated, for 
the curtain of the censorship is blown aside by the in- 
discretion of a missionary or an official report by a 
board at home. “From the beginning there has been 
a suspicion among the Japanese officials that the dis- 
affection was fomented by missionary influence.” 
There is no proof that any missionary has done any- 
thing to promote the existing revolt of the Koreans, 
altho missionaries have been freely arrested, especially 
Americans, owing to a belief in the Tokyo official mind 
that the missionaries are out of favor with the Wash- 
ington government. The charges against the mis- 
sionaries from the United States, at least such of them 
as have been thrown into prison, is that they sheltered 
rebels and seditionists. Presses on which seditious 
pamphlets are said to have been printed were seized in 
the missionary establishments. These pamphlets are 
said to have contained extracts from the Christian gos- 
pels which under the decisions of the officials at Tokyo 
can only be regarded as openly seditious and treason- 
able. The whole tone and temper of Christian propa- 
ganda in Korea, according to the complaints of the 
Terauchi ministry and the clansmen on the spot, tended 
to fill the native mind with contempt for the Japanese 
overlords. 


Explanation of the Korean 
Missionaries’ Case. 

UCH that has happened since the outbreak of the 
Korean revolt is explicable, the Paris Débats says, 
when official Japanese ignorance of the workings of 
Christian faith is considered. The Christians in the 
official world at Tokyo may be likened, we read, with 
the “Parade-Juden” of the old Hohenzollern system. 
These Japanese Christians are kept for exhibition pur- 
poses and trotted out for the edification of western 
simpletons. They give the cue to the Christian agents 
of the Japanese sovereignty in Korea. A prominent 
American missionary, who travels through the United 
States regularly and who seeks to suppress all mention 
of the Korean case from the Korean point of view, is 
said to have his salary paid by the Tokyo government. 
This he vehemently denies. In fact, it is alleged, “there 
are others.” The Korean truth is presented in bits here 
and there and at once smothered in the immediate con- 
text of Japanese “explanation.” Even the Japanese 
“facts” are challenged. For example, The Japan 
Chronicle out in Kobe printed the official figures given 
out by the Japanese authorities respecting the arrests 
of Koreans only to have its correspondent in Korea 

denounce them as untrustworthy. Thus: 


“Over two thousand Koreans were arrested and brought 
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. AMERICA AND WORLD LEADERSHIP 


to this place alone, and this is not a very big city, while 
it is a well-known fact that arrests have taken place whole- 
sale in every town throughout the country. This being so, 
ten thousand arrests seems a ridiculous figure. With re- 
gard to the religious views of those arrested, the official 
statement declares that only three Koreans attached to the 
English Church Mission were arrested. I know personally 
of ten, one of whom was so unmercifully beaten that his 
buttocks appeared as if they had been flayed; another, a 
lad named Hong, a student only 18 years old, was arrested 
during the first week in March and is still in prison, not 
yet having been brought to trial. A more amazing omis- 
sion is that no mention whatever is made of any American 
Methodist Christians having been arrested. If one may 
judge by the number arrested here, the Methodists should 
certainly hold the first place as regards numbers. Yet they 
are not even mentioned! So much for the accuracy of 
official figures.” 


The Other Side of the Korean 
Missionary Shield. 


A NYONE who understands missionary life in Korea, 

says the London Post, realizes that the charges of 
a certain Japanese element against the Christian mis- 
sionaries are ridiculous. It is true that the missionaries 
under arrest have kept schools going. All the schools 
have printing presses and mimeographing outfits so that 
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examination papers and leaflets may be forthcoming in 
due quantities. The presence of such things is no such 
crime as the Japanese at Tokyo so solemnly pretend to 
believe. The Japanese have burst into the private apart- 
ments of Christian men and women and seized examina- 
tion papers and personal letters on the ground that these 
documents are treasonable and seditious. As for the 
charge of harboring rebels, all schools have students on 
the premises, and these may have given a drink of water 
to a dying traitor, as alleged, or have stopped the flow 
of blood of a dismembered youth with a handkerchief, 
for which one Christian was kicked in the stomach. 
“As for treasonable pamphlets, they are scattered every- 
where,” the Japanese authorities having the most elastic 
definition of treason that ever was framed. They are 
not pleased with the criticism the missionaries are send- 
ing home to America and Great Britain. No method 
of dealing with the situation seems acceptable to Tokyo 
except that of brute force, which is applied impartially 
not only to Korean converts, but to Anglo-Saxon wo- 
men. The brutality of Japanese soldiers to American and 
English women in this part of the world has occasioned 
some crises in the relations of the official representatives 
of all the nations involved. Englishmen have been par- 
ticularly offended. 





LEADERSHIP IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


By HOMER S. CUMMINGS 


Chairman Democratic National Committee 


In this article Mr. Cummings dismisses as hopeless the idea of attempting to reestablish 
pre-war conditions, and gives his reasons for believing that if the American people wish 
to move forward, there is no agency available except the leadership afforded by the 
Democratic Party. Next month we shall publish the views of Will H. Hays, Chairman 


of the Republican National Committee. 


4% HE economic and political issues, both international 

and domestic, in which the American people are 
chiefly interested, concern the problems of the future. 
In the forefront of these questions, manifestly there 
stands the proper disposition of the pending Treaty of 


Peace. The United States Senate is still considering 
its attitude toward this great document. These delib- 
erations bear upon the happiness and the prosperity of 
the human race, for the Treaty deals with the peace of 
the world, the stability of international relations, the 
attitude to be assumed toward the new nations that have 
emerged into the light of national existence, the extent 
to which assistance and guidance are to be given to 
backward or helpless races, the means to be employed 
to assure progressive international disarmament, the 
creation of a clearing-house for the conscience of the 
world, the methods to be used to prevent the depreda- 
tions of war-like, irresponsible or predatory nations, the 
reestablishment of international trade channels, the re- 
habilitation of world commerce, the creation of a safe 
basis for international credits, a determination of the 
part which our country is to play in the great drama 
of human progress, and, in general, the restoration and 
firm establishment of the political equilibrium of the 
world. The mere statement of such a task discloses its 
unusual proportions. Indeed, the extent of the program 


is such that certain political leaders advise that an at- 
tempt be made to shirk it altogether. 

Their proposal is that America should have nothing 
to do with the Treaty of Peace, should renounce her 
financial claims in favor of Germany, and should 
promptly withdraw, after declaring that peace .exists, 
to a consideration of her own domestic affairs. This 
“cut and run” policy has a surface attraction, espe- 
cially for those who are so thoroly wearied of present 
conditions that they seek a short path to the old order 
which existed prior to the war. Clearly, however, such 
a policy cannot be seriously considered. It would be 
dishonorable for America to attempt to make or to de- 
clare a separate peace, for this would involve abandon- 
ing our allies and leaving them to adjust world condi- 
tions as best they could. An adjustment under such 
circumstances would have the disadvantage of being 
insecure and temporary. It would leave the world open 
to the same perils which it has escaped at such bitter 
cost; and its terms would be formulated without refer- 
ence to matters of vital concern to our own country. 


HEN we entered the war, it was primarily for 
unselfish purposes; but in the background of our 
effort stood the knowledge that world civilization was 
at stake. World civilization is still at stake and, in some 
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ways, even more in danger than it was during the war. 
America cannot tolerate international chaos. We have 
won the moral leadership of the world. It would be a 
blunder, incalculable in extent, to surrender or to for- 
feit that leadership. We cannot affurd, even from the 
most selfish standpoint, to make of America a slacker 
nation, attempting to draw back with the t<-k half fin- 
ished. We must of necessity, therefore, go forward. 
The open enemies of the covenant are no more dan- 
gerous to the honor of our country than its insidious 
foes who seek to destroy the Treaty by indirection. 
Their methods differ but their purposes are identical. 
Moreover, the solution of our domestic problems, in any 
fundamental way, cannot proceed until there is a stable 
international status, and until our relationship to the 
rest of the world has been determined. 

This brings us to the consideration of a second 
group of problems of vital import. We are concerned 
with the high cost of living, the relationship of the rail- 
ways and other public utilities to the government, the 
share that labor is to have in the direction and profits 
of industry, and many other questions of reconstruc- 
tion which have developed as a result of the war. In- 
deed, we confront problems which go to the very root 
of civilization and possess ramifications almost bewil- 
dering in their multiplicity. These questions present 
aspects of extraordinary difficulty and must be met in 
the high spirit of American patriotism and with a gen- 
erous human sympathy. It is no idle assertion that in 
the immediate future, our ingenuity, our patience and 
our political integrity will be taxed to the utmost limit. 
These facts are well known, tho their significance is 
not always recognized. 

Under our system of government, it is necessary to 
deal with these matters largely through political agen- 
cies. There are only two political instruments available 
for this purpose. The next President of the United 
States will be a Democrat or a Republican; and the 
agency which is to exercize a leading and, indeed, 
dominating influence in the solution of the problems 
which have been outlined, will be the administration 
created by him and the party leadership which rallies 
to his support. In what direction shall the American 
people turn to secure the most fitting instrument for the 
execution of their purposes? What type of leadership 
do they desire? This is a crucial matter and it lies at 
the heart of all the political issues of the immediate 
future. It is well, therefore, to submit some considera- 
tions which ought to be taken into account in passing 
upon this question. 


[F the Democratic party had been successful in the 

Congressional elections of 1918, it would have re- 
mained in undisputed control of the government for a 
continuous period of eight years, and would have been 
chargeable with full responsibility for the course of 
political events during that time. The continuity of its 
service was, in part, interrupted by the results of the 
last election which gave to the Republican Party con- 
trol of both branches of Congress. Since that time, its 
managers have been exceedingly active and have already 
given to the people some taste of their leadership. In 
some ways, this is a fortunate situation, for it affords 
a basis of comparison which would not have been avail- 
able had the results been otherwise. Many Republican 
leaders have apparently proceeded upon the theory that 
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the Congressional results of 1918 were the sure fore- 
runner of complete political success in 1920. There is 
no basis for such a belief. There was no real political 
campaign in the Fall of 1918. The result was left 
largely to chance. The continuance of the last Liberty 
Loan up to a period three weeks prior to election and 
the widespread epidemic of influenza, which afflicted 
the country from coast to coast, and closed every public 
meeting-house in the land during the remaining three 
weeks of the campaign, made it impossible to render 
any effective political service or to secure an adequate 
presentation of the questions at stake. It must be ap- 
parent, however, to the most casual observer, that the 
results last Fall so encouraged the Republican leaders 
that their attacks upon the President, which had pre- 
viously been more or less covert, became more and more 
open and aggressive. Political animosity followed the 
President to the peace table, senatorial pronunciamentos 
of a censorious character were issued from time to time, 
a “round robin” was widely circulated, and indeed, 
every device which partisanship could develop was em- 
ployed for the purpose of weakening the influence of 
our commission at Paris and making the task there 
still more difficult. Rude and unskilful hands were 
thrust recklessly amid the interlacing strands of human 
destiny. At a time when every instinct of fairness 
pleaded for a whole-hearted support of the President, 
political antagonisms and personal envy controlled the 
anti-Administration forces. 

The war had set a great task for the statesmanship 
of the world. The best thought of the world demanded 
that a serious attempt be made by the leaders of the 
Allied governments to formulate a treaty of peace which 
should prevent the recurrence of war. Every rightful 
impulse of the human heart was in accord with that 
purpose. For the first time in the turbulent annals of 
the human race, such a project had become feasible. 
The destruction of militarism, the crumbling of thrones, 
the dissolution of dynasties, the world-wide apprecia- 
tion of the inner meaning of war, and the final triumph 
of democracy had, at last, made it possible to realize 
the dearest dream of man since the dawn of civilization. 
We had a right to expect a sympathetic support for 
such a policy from all patriotic Americans quite irre- 
spective of political affiliations. At this critical junc- 
ture in human affairs, Republican leadership completely 
failed, and our country is forced to rely upon a patriotic 
Republican minority in the Senate to cooperate with the 
President and his party in carrying forward this great 
work in behalf of humanity and civilization. In the 
face of the greatest problem in the world, Republican 
leaders saw fit to remember only that they were Re- 
publicans. Many times in history men have had an 
opportunity to speak for the freedom of a country or 
of a people; but never before, since time began, have 
statesmen been afforded the opportunity to speak for 
the freedom of the world. The issue involved the high- 
est considerations of morality and humanity. The op- 
portunity for service was as great as the need of the 
world; and the failure to render it must stand as a re 
proach for all time. 


, Ft us pursue this subject a little further. During 

the last days of the retiring Congress, a senatorial 
filibuster was deliberately planned and effectively car- 
ried out. This filibuster hampered the proper develop- 
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ment of the railroads, eliminated appropriations calcu- 
lated to facilitate the demobilization of the army, pre- 
vented the passage of the Water Power Bill, the Leas- 
ing Bill, the Homestead Bill, interfered with the Federal 
Employment Bureau, and in other vital ways slowed 
up all the processes of government. The purpose of the 
filibuster was to force the immediate calling of an extra 
session of Congress designed to embarrass the President 
while he was abroad, and incidentally to postpone the 
consideration of many of the pending reconstruction 
measures so that the incoming Republican Congress 
could itself pass them. A full understanding of this 
episode in American politics discloses it as one of the 
most discreditable in modern times. 

Nor is there much comfort to be obtained in con- 


| templating the activities of the leaders of the Repub- 


lican Party in the House of Representatives. The 
make-up of the Congressional Committees indicates that 
reaction is in control, while many of the leading chair- 
manships have been given over to Congressional leaders 
whose war records will not bear examination. When 
the special session of Congress convened, the Repub- 
lican leaders announced a program of reconstruction 
containing many attractive features. This program has 
never been carried out; and when confronted with the 
question of the high cost of living, Congress sought to 
avoid responsibility by voting for adjournment. The 
House of Representatives has been held in session at 
the insistence of the President, and in the meanwhile 
the leaders of the Senate have occupied their time in 
quarreling over the meaning of phrases. It is not un- 
just to suggest that we are passing through an interlude 
of Republican incapacity which the American people 
will not care to repeat. If we are to assume that the 
American people desire to move backward with a view 
to reestablishing pre-war conditions—a hopeless at- 
tempt, by the way—and expect to restore the political 
status of a decade ago, then it is quite understandable, 
and, indeed, quite proper that they should support Re- 
publican leadership. If, however, they wish to move 
forward, there is no agency available except the leader- 
ship afforded by the Democratic Party. 


T HIS contention is further justified by a review of 

the actual achievements of the Democratic Party. 
Since March 4th, 1918, when a Democratic administra- 
tion took charge of the affairs of the government, the 
movement has been steadily forward. A mere catalog 
of the constructive measures and reforms which are 
now a part of our statutory structure indicates the great 
distance which America has traveled under Democratic 
leadership. The fact that it remained for a Democratic 
Congress to enact these measures indicates how com- 
pletely Republican leadership had failed the country. 
The establishment of the Income Tax as a permanent 
part of the revenue-producing agencies of the govern- 
ment was a great achievement. The creation of the 
Federal Trade Commission, the establishment of a non- 
partisan Tariff Commission, the reformation of the 
tariff, the passage of Child Labor legislation, the enact- 
ment of the Rural Credits Act, the creation of Farm 
Loan Banks, the adoption of the Smith-Lever bill for 
the improvement of agricultural conditions, the exten- 
sion of a new consideration to labor as expressed in 
numerous public acts, including the creation of a de- 
partment of labor in the Cabinet of the President, and 
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the placing of a firm foundation under the industry 
and the finances of the country by the creation of the 
Federal Reserve System, will stand forever as an ex- 
traordinary triumph of progressive legislation. 


D URING the war period, all necessary measures were 

provided. War risk insurance became a feature 
of our war program, Federal Employment bureaus were 
created, the office of Alien Property Custodian was es- 
tablished, the Selective Draft Law was passed, voca- 
tional training was provided, industry was successfully 
mobilized, a National Council of Defense and other 
allied organizations were projected, a great army was 
created and the navy was expanded until it became the 
second in size and the first in efficiency in all the world. 
We successfully transported millions of men abroad, 
looked after the health of the army and the navy in a 
manner quite above criticism, built up a great merchant 
marine, provided a multitude of helpful administrative 
and legislative regulations and participated in the 
winning of the war under circumstances which reflect 
eternal honor upon American arms and American 
leadership. 


NOTHING that partisanship can suggest can take 

away from America the glory of the last six years. 
It is impossible for the critics of the Administration 
to point out how, within the limits of human possibility, 
the war could have been won more promptly or with 
less loss of American life. During the progress of the 
war, President Wilson, more clearly than any other 
statesman, defined the purposes of the conflict and gave 
to our cause a spiritual power which made our material 
forces irresistible; and when the end drew near, the 
people of all lands looked to the American President to 
formulate the terms upon which hostilities were to 
cease. Criticism, fault-finding and partizan opposition 
have their places in modern politics, but the sober com- 
mon sense of the American people can be trusted to 
set a just appraisal upon their value. 

America has set her face to the future. Irresistible 
impulses are at work which are destined to carry 
her to a higher place of honor and power than she 
has ever known. The American people have never 
been afraid of their Fate and have never hung, back 
before great projects. The instrumentality afforded by 
the Democratic Party is available to the hands of a 
forward-looking people and no other instrument will 
properly or effectively serve their purpose. 


A COMMUNICATION 


Editor, CurrENT Opinion:—May I ask you, in 
justice to the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, to announce in the October 
number of CurRRENT OPINION that the title for my 
article, “What is Behind the Negro Uprisings?” in the 
September CurRRENT OPINION, is not the title given by 
me or by this Association? The Association does not 
believe, as the article very explicitly states, that the 
recent race riots were occasioned by Negroes or were 
in any sense Negro uprisings, and the title may very 
easily create a false impression as to our point of view. 
—Herbert J. Seligmann. 
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JOHNSON— 


F by next summer the rest of the 

country gets to know Hiram John- 

son, United States Senator from 

California, for the qualities that 

make him an outstanding figure 
west of the Rockies, there will be no 
question about the Presidency. Such 
is the enthusiastic prophecy of Fre- 
mont Older, the San Francisco editor 
and coworker with Johnson in the 
Schmitz-Ruef graft prosecutions, who 
is equally enthusiastic in saying that 
“the presidency, in his hands, would 
come down from the clouds and out of 
the secret chambers to battle for human 
beings in the light of the public arena.” 
Senator Johnson, by his impassioned, 
revolving - platform denunciations of 
Section X and other features of the 
Peace Treaty, has been drawing the 
spot-light to himself in what would seem 
to be an effort to take the “if” out of 
the presidency question. Indorsed al- 
ready by California for the Republican 
nomination, the Johnson presidential 


“THE ONLY SENATOR 
OF WHOM WILSON 


Why California Has Indorsed This 


Fighting Favorite Son for the Re- 


IS AFRAID” 


boom is receiving impetus from a 
group of men grading from radical to 
conservative and including many who 
once were sure he would wreck the 
Golden State with his advanced ideas. 
This support by his former enemies, 
writes Older in Reconstruction, is 
merely a manifestation of the Johnson 
way of making the plain people believe 
in and follow him; and that in turn is 
easily understood from the story of 
how he took a ring-ridden State away 
from a railroad and made it over into 
a government of, by and for the peo- 
ple. Incidentally, Senator Johnson is 
said to have made more campaign 
pledges, and harder ones to keep, than 
were ever made by any other man in 
public life to-day and “has kept them 
all, no matter how much fighting they 
involved.” In fact: 


“Johnson has never hesitated to wage 
an open fight against hot opposition. He 
has met hot opposition with every step he 
has taken. He has often been called a 





champion the candidacy of 








CALIFURKRNIA WULLY Likt LU SEK HIM IN THE WHILILk HUUSE 
So would the voters in a gt and growing number of other States, declare those who 


iram Johnson for the Presidency to succeed Woodrow Wilson. 








publican Nomination for President 


radical. If it is radical to insist that gov- 
ernment ought to do everything possible 
to safeguard the average man, then John- 
son is radical. No man believes more 
strongly in the invasion by government 
of the fields of private business, in a regu- 
lative capacity. Evolutionary Socialists 
may see in this a transition toward actual 
entry of governments into business as a 
participant. But I believe Johnson does 
not feel very greatly concerned over such 
an outcome; his purpose is to see justice 
done.at present, and under prevailing sys- 
tems of ownership. He believes govern- 
ment must control private interests in or- 
der to make them act in the public in- 
terest.” 


An incident is related in connection 
with the great fire in San Francisco 
which reveals Senator Johnson in a 
peculiarly intimate light and also the 
secret of much of his political success. 
The earthquake and fire had caught the 
Johnson family like many other people 
with only a little cash on hand. The 
banks were closed. But: 


“Johnson had a Chinese cook named 
Joey who had been in the household for 
several years. The family held a council 
of war to solve the eating problem. Each 
produced what money was to be found, 
and it made a scanty pile on the table. 
Just then Joey shuffled in in his thick- 
soled slippers. ‘You want some money?’ 
he asked, and disappeared. In a few min- 
utes he returned, carrying a modest roll 
saved from his wages. He insisted it 
should all go into the pot, and it went. 
Four years later Johnson was making his 
fight for the governorship. It was a 
bitter struggle against the railroad mo- 
nopoly which had run California politics 
for forty years; a campaign in which 
every vote counted. A labor-union leader 
of considerable influence came to him and 
said: ‘Mr. Johnson, we understand you 
employ a Chinese cook. You know labor's 
feeling toward the Chinese. I suppose 
you realize what labor is likely to do to 
you at the polls, if you continue to hire a 
Chinaman.’ ‘You tell the union men,’ re- 
plied Johnson, ‘that if it’s a choice be- 
tween firing Joey and losing the governor- 
ship, I’ll lose the governorship.’ Some 
use was made of the incident, but it won 
Johnson more votes than it lost him.” 


In his first race for Governor in 
California Johnson was elected by the 
scant majority of 22,000. Four years 
later, in 1914, he was reelected by 196,- 
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A VERSATILE DIPLOMATIST WHO UPSETS TRADITIONS 


000 and in 1916: went to the United 
States Senate with a majority of 292,- 
000. The reason, as reiterated, was 
that he had kept his promises, every 
one of which involved a fight. Many 
of them, like woman suffrage and State 
control of public-service corporations, 
required constitutional amendments. 
At one time Johnson went to the people 
with a list of twenty-three referendum 
proposals. He fought through woman 
suffrage, a nonpartizan direct primary 
system, “blue sky” legislation, State 
control of banks and other corpora- 
tions, a corporation tax to replace the 
personal property tax for State income, 
workmen’s compensation with State 
insurance for employers, eight-hour 
day for women and many other such 
measures. All of which, writes M. E. 
Hennessy in the Boston Globe, has left 
him with as fine a crop of enemies as 
any man in public life. For “he did not 
hesitate to break with his father and 
his closest personal friends when he 
started to clean political house in Cali- 
fornia. His father was regarded as 
one of the ablest lawyers on the Coast, 
whose income was from the very 
sources his son was after with a big 
stick.” According to the same writer, 
New England Democrats like John- 
son “for the punch he puts into his 
speeches, because he calls a spade a 


spade and because he is unafraid. As 
they size him up he is more of a Demo- 
crat than a Republican.” 

In appearance, Senator Johnson, who 
is just fifty-three, is slightly under me- 











ANOTHER LEAGUER 
Viscount Gong of Falloden is believed to 
have come to ashington as a temporary 
ambassador or representative of Great Britain 
for the purpose of assisting Woodrow Wilson 
in the government of the world. 








dium height, broad-shouldered, deep- 
chested and tips the scales at two hun- 
dred. His hair is dark, with the gray 
beginning to show, is parted in the mid- 
dle, and behind reenforced spectacles 





THE ENGLISH COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
WHO BECOMES AMBASSADOR HERE 


O human being incarnates 

more completely than does 

Viscount Grey of Fallodon, 

on a mission to Washington 

pending the appointment of 
an ambassador here, the traits and the 
temper of the English country gentle- 
man. It is understood in England that 
he will work quietly as a missionary 
for the League of Nations among us. 
He has the simplicity, the democracy, 
the candor to disarm criticism while in 
such perilous circumstances. A look at 
him inspires confidence in the man. He 
has no show, no pomp, no swelling 
port. He disconcerted the trained 
diplomatists when he held sway at the 
British foreign office by receiving them 
in a pair of grey pantaloons, not 
pressed, and a black sack coat quite 
obviously the worse for wear. His 
rolling collar was set off with a string 
tie. He kept his hands in his pockets. 
He wore low shoes, above which white 
socks were visible. The hair was 
roughly brushed back from a high 
brow. The voice was low and sugges- 
tive of timidity. To make matters 
seem even more peculiar, the Viscount 
—not then anything or anybody more 
than Sir Edward—was not at home in 
the French language. The rural stamp 


was upon him to such an extent that 
he seemed shy. 

His supreme recreation was fishing. 
London Truth and the London World, 
supplying us with these details, add 
that he is a genuine fisherman. Isaac 
Walton himself was not more expert in 
concealing himself from the fish, even 
when the water is low and clear, un- 
ruffled beneath a perfect sky. He nets 
the prey so deftly that were he not a 
great statesman his fame as an angler 
would keep his memory green. Again, 
he has been initiated from his youth 
into the secrets of life in rural Eng- 
land. He was brought up to cricket, to 
swim, to row and to box, to sit a horse 
across country, as the English phrase 
it, and to grouse on the moors. He has 
always sought his recreation in the 
country, deep in the heart of it, fre- 
quenting remote inns in neglected vil- 
lages, wearing rough tweeds, carrying 
his own lunch basket, walking miles 
along forgotten lanes, talking freely 
with such wayfarers as he met on the 
way, falling in withgypsies and wan- 
dering in their company by the hour. 
He is a good deal of a “naturalist,” and 
among his favorite volumes is White’s 
“History of Selborne.” He has what 
they call over there the zoological 
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are expressive gray eyes that have a 
curious way of glowing on occasion. 
His features are of an oval prominence, 
but not large. He has a well-formed 
mouth and insurgent chin. 

Soon after the armistice was signed, 
states the Boston Transcript, a Wash- 
ington observer was discussing the pro- 
posed expedition of the President to 
Paris and the prospects of a contest 
with the Senate upon his return. “The 
President is confident,” remarked the 
admiring student of the administra- 
tion, “that he will be able to make the 
Senate ratify any treaty that he brings 
back from Paris, in the form that he 
submits it. The only Senator he is 
afraid of is Hiram Johnson, but John- 
son is a great lover of peace and we 
hope to have him with us.” Johnson 
is a lover of peace, echoes the Tran- 
script, but “he loves the honor and 
liberty and sovereignty of his country 
more than he loves peace.” 

In recent speeches, Senator Johnson 
has voiced his conviction that the Peace 
Treaty sponsored by President Wilson 
means anything but peace. It means, 
he has said, that America guarantees, 
not only by diplomatic methods, but 
even by economic boycotts and by 
force of arms, to “hold in cruel sub- 
jection peoples like the Koreans or 
Chinese.” 


Viscount Grey Is a Type 
Who Might Have Stepped 
Out of a Trollope Novel 


bump. He loves to climb trees, to lie 
at full length in the tall grass, to stalk 
a flock of wild geese, to listen to the 
various cries of sand pipers, mallards, 
curlews, the note of each being distin- 
guishable to his ear. ; 

The character and the personality of 
Viscount Grey would be understood at 
once by a person familiar with the so- 
ciety described in the novels of the late 
Anthony Trollope—especially political 
novels. This is to say, as the London 
Telegraph notes, that Viscount Grey is 
a somewhat old-fashioned sort of Eng- 
lish gentleman. He is the owner of a 
large landed estate with a becoming 
sense of responsibility to his tenants. 
“De bon vouloir servir le roy” is Vis- 
count Grey’s motto, adds the London 
daily: : 

“He had the inestimable advantage of 
early training under the influence of a 
man of whom Bishop Creighton said: 
‘Devotion to duty and a consistent walk 
with God -marked his character from his 
earliest to his latest days,’ for Viscount 
Grey’s father died when he was only 
twelve years old, and Falloden, the home 
of his grandfather, Sir George Grey, be- 
came his home years before he inherited 
it with the baronetcy in 1882. He had the 
good fortune to obtain in a comparatively 
short time an exceptional knowledge of 
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the conduct of public business, both in 
foreign affairs and in home administra- 
tion, as private secretary to Sir Evelyn 
Baring, afterwards Lord Cromer, in 
Egypt, and subsequently to Mr. Childers, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. At the 
general election of 1885 he defeated Earl 
Percy, afterwards the late Duke of 
Northumberland, at Berwick-on-Tweed, a 
constituency which remained faithful to 
him till -his elevation to the peerage in 
1916. He had been in the House of Com- 
mons for seven years when, at the age of 
30, he became under secretary for foreign 
affairs in Mr. Gladstone’s fourth and last 
ministry. Young and untried, his appoint- 
ment was not received with universal ap- 
proval, but he quickly justified it. 

“The Government of Lord Rosebery, 
who succeeded Mr. Gladstone as prime 
minister, fell in 1895, and Sir Edward 
Grey, with his colleagues, passed into 
opposition for ten years. At the end of 
1896 he accepted the invitation of Mr. 
Chamberlain, the colonial secretary, to 
join a Royal Commission to inquire into 
the economic conditions of the West In- 
dies, whose sugar trade was faced with 
ruin owing to the competition of conti- 
nental bounty-fed products. The Union- 
ists went out of office in 1905, and in Sir 
H. Campbell-Bannerman’s Cabinet Sir 
Edward Grey was included as secretary 
of state for foreign affairs, and the gen- 
eral election of the following year con- 
firmed him in his tenure of office, which 
he was to hold for a longer consecutive 
period than any former foreign secretary.” 


So much for the career, as it is 


served up in the biographical form for 
the purpose of journalism. A good 
deal has got into the papers about the 
impaired eyesight which kept him so 
long in a dark room. Reports of his 
recovery have got about, but the handi- 
cap is still heavy. There is no prospect 
that he will lose his sight, but he has 
to take precautions. The affliction is 
borne with the philosophy of the patient 
angler. He has grown accustomed to 
it, for it has been with him many years. 
Few would suspect it, for the gaze is 
or was direct and clear. It explains to 
those who know him a dreamy reflec- 
tiveness in his facial expression, em- 
phasized by a domestic sorrow of some 
years back. Circumstances like these 
have made him an object of general 
sympathy. He has not the failing of 
so many who can not watch the faces 
of the people about them and who, as a 
consequence, overdo their talk. He is 
sententious, a listener, especially to 
those whose talk relates to literature 
and the arts, science and history, pro- 
vided the communications be not mere 
echoes of what he knows already. At 
one time Viscount Grey suffered from a 
poor memory, but he has trained it 
since. He is additionally fortunate in 
a lack of susceptibility to personal 
criticism. He has said of himself that 
his worst defect is obscurity. He is 


felicitous in his phrases, except in his © 


weary moments, which are many and 





EUROPE’S REVISED IDEA 
OF WILSON THE MAN 


HAT Woodrow Wilson 

ate, what he wore, what 

he read and all that sort 

of thing filled the news- 

paper columns in Europe 

when first they essayed their character 
sketches of the man. Even the solemn 
and official Paris Temps devoted nearly 
two solid columns to a character sketch 
of the familiar type, while less inspired 
dailies like the Matin and the Huma- 
nité had their correct and graceful ob- 
servations of his well-creased trowsers 
and the nosegay in his buttonhole. He 
was quite the “chic” and decorative 
being, noted the Socialist organ, a 
figure calculated to adorn the Hotel 
de Rambouillet in the great days of the 
Duchesse and the Marquise, when they 
gave those gorgeous banquets. After a 
long observation of the man, facilitated 
by his protracted stay in Paris, the 
European dailies are enabled to sketch 
the executive character from a less ob- 
jective point of view, to look into the 
soul of Wilson. This they have done, 
from the serious Temps to the irre- 
sponsible Socialist Avanti of Naples. 


Summing up the revised idea of Wil- 
son the man, it seems that the supreme 
shock he imparts is due to the dis- 
covery that he is no orator. Mr. Wil- 
son’s fame as a speaker had preceded 
him to the Old World. There were 
expectations of a master of the spoken 
word more fluent than Poincaré, more 
epigrammatic than Clemenceau, more 
fiery than Briand, more temperamental 
than Lloyd George himself. Blank 
was the amazement of the Socialist 
organ in Paris to learn that Mr. Wilson 
is none of these things, to say no word 
about these qualities all combined. Mr. 
Wilson is understood to-day in the 
French press to be skilled in the prepa- 
ration beforehand of somewhat ele- 
gantly phrased but slightly stilted com- 
positions which he commits to memory 
and recites in an easy and conversa- 
tional tone. This, as the French jour- 
nal remarks, and its contemporaries en- 
dorse the assertion, is not oratory. “It 
rises barely to the level of elocution.” 
Nature, our contemporaries concede, 
has denied the President the gift with- 
out which the orator is unthinkable— 
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dreadful, and when on his feet he is 
prone to peculiar hesitations and to 
the meditative manner of a man who 
is thinking aloud rather than making 
a speech. 

It has been alleged against Viscount 
Grey that he has a cold manner, and 
to those who are familiar with French 
expansiveness he seems curt, without 
social art, thinks the Figaro. He does 
not gush. He greets all casually. He 
does not reveal chattiness. There is no 
pride, no sense of superiority behind 
this. It is the English shortness. Men 
have come to London on important mis- 
sions for their governments and they 
have felt from the first moment that 
the foreign minister had taken a dis- 
like to them. They were interrupted 
when they undertook to explain. Sir 
Edward—this was before he _be- 
came Viscount—seemed impatient. His 
brows knitted. He arose and paced the 
room restlessly. The visitor fled, un- 
noticed in his leave-taking, feeling 
crushed. The mission had failed. In 
twenty-four hours a note announced 
that the foreign minister conceded 
everything. He had been, in fact, most 
favorably impgessed. It is the para- 
doxical ingredient in his personality. 
He is gloomiest with those he likes best, 
saddest in the company which exhila- 
rates him, and while he never kicks 
people down-stairs he always dissem- 
bles his love. 


Astonishment of For- 
eign Observers at the 
President’s Limitations 


emotion. Mr. Wilson, reciting genially 
what he has worked up in advance like 
a pupil doing a task, can electrify no 
audience with the vehemence of his 
spirit, the flood of his passion, the tide 
of his feelings. His personality is not, 
as the French say, communicative. He 
sets no one afire in Briand’s great man- 
ner. His voice has range without com- 
pass, carrying qualities but nothing 
electrifying. He does not shine in de- 
bate. He is clearly unused to it. In- 
terruption disconcerts him. He can 
not meet his fellows on the plane of 
discussion as equals and share in the 
rough and tumble of contradiction and 
retort. In brief, Mr. Wilson has no 
spontaneity. He speaks from above to 
those below. 

A limitation of this kind is serious, 
as the London Westminster Gazette re- 
marks, because it shows that Mr. Wil- 
son could not have risen through a 
parliamentary body to a post as prime 
minister unless he abandoned the use 
of rhetoric and climbed by means of 
hard work in less shining spheres than 
debate. Even his phrasing is distinctly 
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EUROPE FINDS ITSELF DE-WILSONIZED 


second-rate to an observer in the Man- 
chester Guardian, who thinks it a trifle 
mid-Victorian, as if the President had 
studied the old-fashioned dialectical 
tricks in a plodding, copy-book fashion. 
In Paris it was noted that he got a 
trifle monotonous if he spoke long. 
The President’s oratory does not lend 
itself to gesture, to a rising inflexion 
when he denounces a wrong, or to a 
sudden dropping of the voice to whis- 
per a word of sympathy with grief. 
He is not effective in his attitude, 
which seems a trifle cold to Parisians, 
accustomed to the dramatic strides of 
3riand,; the histrionic pauses of Cle- 
menceau, the lightning retorts of 
French politicians to interjections 
meant to be disconcerting. There is 
likewise in the somewhat epistolary 
daintiness of the President’s platform 
manner a carefulness, a studied deport- 
ment which suggests something fem- 
inine to the Humanité. The fact that 
President Wilson ranks as a great ora- 
tor in America impels these and other 
critics to wonder how our people would 
receive the more dramatic and impas- 
sioned kind of speaking which alone 
entitles a politician to rank as eloquent 
abroad. 

Another quality in Mr. Wilson which 
causes amazement to students of his 
personality in Europe is his instinctive 
secretiveness, as the Naples Avanti 
somewhat peevishly terms it. Europe 
is accustomed, the Matin reminds us, to 
a freedom of discussion where diplo- 
macy is concerned to which the United 
States is not initiated. The Depart- 
ment of State has long hidden from the 
public negotiations and crises which, 
were they purely European, would 
have filled columns of space in foreign 
newspapers. This tendency was ac- 
centuated by Mr. Wilson’s dislike of 
publicity. He exercized a censorship 
over the press abroad which makes the 
Socialist organs think of the last years 
of the Napoleonic empire. The Avanti 
openly accuses Mr. Wilson of respon- 
sibility for the subjection of the Eu- 
ropean press to a “muzzling” which 
became at times humiliating. Before 
he left for home, it is said, he arranged 
with the chancelleries for that rigid 
system of deletion which still makes 
European comment on his policies a 
little barren. He has “a genius for 
mystery,” as our contemporary calls it, 
a feeling that great affairs of state are 
too sanctified and select for the com- 
mon herd. He does not trust the intel- 
ligence of the masses to arrive at cor- 
rect conclusions because the subtleties 
of diplomacy are above them. Even 
Bismarck in the plenitude of his power, 
we read, did not carry this dislike of 
the people to such an extreme. Mr. 
Wilson remains, therefore, the man 
with more secrets than any living poli- 
tician. He has a feeling for secrets, 
our contemporary complains. He cre- 


ates them. He dwells in an atmosphere 
charged with emanations from the con- 
clave behind closed doors. He breathes 
freely only when the door is locked. 
He talks in whispers or in riddles. 
Here, it is surmised, we have the 
Wilson temperament. That is the ver- 
dict of Italian dailies, which from the 
beginning have insisted that Mr. Wil- 
son has in him nothing typically Anglo- 
Saxon. He is not bluff, not hearty, 
laments the Tribuna, he does not give 
himself. He waits furtively, watching 
an antagonist as a tiger stalks a child 
in India, he draws the foe. He would 
have been at his ease at the court of 
the Medici. Unhappy in the free air 
of a modern world, he has had to 
create an atmosphere of espionage and 
delation, to set up a scene of dim 
moonlight and the shadows of tall 
trees, a landscape in which all is vague 
and nebulous, through which he moves 
softly, not to say stealthily, like a figure 
in some tragedy of Alfieri’s. There are 
weird sibillations, muffled cries of con- 
spirators in Ireland, suffocations of 
Bolsheviki, rushes across Hungary un- 
til up go the lights and the. smiling 
Wilson, genial in tone, unruffled in 
manner, delights the audience with a 
fresh phrase. The defect of it all is 
that this is not the art which conceals 
art but that artificial and convention- 
alized staginess which proclaims the 
pasteboard crown a trifle obviously. 
No doubt, concedes the disgruntled 
Italian daily, this kind of thing goes 
beautifully among the Americans. 
The supreme surprise of Wilson to 
his critics in the Italian and French 
press is his aristocracy. He had talked 
so much about democracy, the Corriere 
says, that Europe was amazed by his 
“court” with its elaborate etiquet, its 
exclusiveness, its luxury. The splen- 
dor of the style in which he and his 
suite were housed, the grandeur of the 
receptions, the quality of the viands 
and the pervasiveness of the military 
in their uniforms imparted a magnifi- 
cence to the setting of the American 
executive which enabled Mr. Wilson 
to outshine any royalty in town. It 
was a relief to discover that he had 
brought no Puritanism with him from 
the land of prohibition and he drank 
his wine as readily as did the royalties. 
His box at the opera was a blaze of 
color. He was tailored to the last inch. 
The relief among diplomatists of the 
traditional school was exquisite, it hav- 
ing been feared that Mr. Wilson might 
import the rough and ready Jeffer- 
sonianism of the Democratic party 
with him and insist upon receiving one 
of the loyal Maharajahs in his shirt 
sleeves, to say nothing of turning down 
a champagne glass with the osten- 
tatious declaration: “Take it away. 
The beverage is now forbidden by the 
Constitution of the United States.” 
Instead of being offensively republican, 
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Mr. Wilson outshone the most glitter- 
ing royalty of them all, actually con- 
triving to put one of the effete poten- 
tates at his ease, with the observation: 
“What a pleasure to perceive that you, 
too, are a genuine democrat!” 

The difficulty with President Wilson, 
to follow the gist of what is said in the 
London Post, is incapacity to meet his 
fellow creatures on a plane of equality. 
He treats the members of his own cab- 
inet as if they were clerks. He can 
not bestow his confidence upon them 
or for that matter upon anyone. His 
schemes are thought out long in ad- 
vance and sprung upon the people when 
they are least prepared to set an effec- 
tive opposition afoot. He has a gift 
for the study of human nature on its 
seamy side, and while a close and ac- 
curate observer of individuals he mis- 
calculates the turns and changes in the 
popular psychology. He talks a great 
deal about the man in the shabby coat, 
but his few intimate friends wear cost- 
ly clothes. His political tactics are 
those of George III., who surrounded 
himself with satellites and by their 
means got his measures through the 
Commons. The men about Mr. Wilson 
in America are of the type to which 
belonged “the King’s friends” in the 
late eighteenth century. He has the 
great good fortune to be able to create 
a favorable first impression, but Mr. 
Wilson is not the man to grow on one. 
He is strangely inaccessible to facts. 
He can not deal in realities. When he 
finds himself confronted with a prob- 
lem, he shuts himself up from the 
world and concocts phrases. Woodrow 
Wilson is, to this critic, an exploded 
delusion. 

Is Wilson a mystery any more to 
Europe? No, replies the Humanité, 
for the key to his complexity is his 
love of power. He has the capacity of 
Talleyrand in using language to con- 
ceal his thoughts and the dexterity of 
Metternich in playing the game of re- 
action. He came to Europe a spiritual 
hero and he departed a fallen idol. 
This is the judgment of disillusioned 
Socialist dailies, of course, and they 
take a malicious satisfaction in com- 
paring him to the late Leopold, King of 
the Belgians. Leopold had his Con- 
golese and Wilson has his blacks who 
are deait with as if they were less than 
human. Like Leopold, Wilson is the 
best-groomed man of his time, the most 
elegant in his courtesy, the most remote 
in his inaccessibility, the most profuse 
in his employment of phrases. Did not 
Leopold talk of his Congo with a pleni- 
tude of words on the subject of hu- 
manity? In fine, Mr. Wilson, who 
went to Europe with what is known 
there as a good press, has now the 
worst that can be imagined, and even 
the London Spectator complains that 
the English were misled by him regard- 
ing the extent of his influence at home. 
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“HEARTBREAK HOUSE’’—SHAW’S 
SYMBOLICAL PLAY OF A SHIP 


ss FANTASIA in the Russian 
manner on English themes” 
is the way George Bernard 
Shaw describes his twenty- 
sixth play, which is now, 
along with five one-act plays of various 
phases of the war, pub- 


futility. The nice people could read; 
some of them could write; and they were 
the sole repositories of culture who had 
social opportunities of contact with our 
politicians, administrators and newspaper 
proprietors, or any chance of sharing or 
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His Warning to England Is 
Camouflaged by the Clash of 
Comedy and the Dazzle of Wit 


incomes which they did nothing to earn, 
The women in their girlhood made them- 
selves look like variety-theater stars, and 
settled down into the types of beauty im- 
agined by the previous generation of 
painters. They took the only part of our 

society in which there was 
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lished in this country by 
Brentano’s. “Heartbreak 
House,” Shaw would have 
us believe, is derived from 
the plays of Tchekov. But 
other influences are obvious. 
The title and the names of 
the main characters, such 
as Captain Shotover, Lady 
Utterword, Hector Husha- 
bye, recall at once the man- 
ner of Thomas Love Pea- 
cock; while the “plot,” or 
“action,” seems to suggest 
that Mr. Shaw may have 
become in these latter years 
an inveterate “movie” fan, 
with a penchant for the 
antics of Charlie Chaplin 
and the ceaseless and silent 
incongruities of the Mack 
Sennett comedies. For like 
those comic pistol-shots of 
the “movies,” which never 
fail in aim but never injure 
their victim, Mr. Shaw’s 
attacks on British society 
have lost a good deal of 
their virulence and sting. 
He still goes through the 
gestures, but his own inter- 
ests are elsewhere. “Heart- 
break House” reveals a 
more religious, visionary, 
prophetic Shaw—a Shaw 
not ashamed of revealing 
his moments of keen spirit- 
ual insight. Shaw confesses 
in his preface that he is the 
same age as Woodrow Wil- 
son; but even at that age, 
strangely enough, he seems 
rather unnecessarily pre- 
occupied with the philan- 








ANOTHER ANCIENT MARINER 


George Bernard Shaw now undertakes to give the British a lesson 
in political navigation. 


leisure for high culture, and 
made it an economic, politi- 
cal, and, as far as practicable, 
a moral vacuum; and as Na- 
ture, abhorring the vacuum, 
immediately filled it up with 
sex and with all sorts of re- 
fined pleasures, it was a very 
delightful place at its best 
for moments of relaxation. In 
other moments it was disas- 
trous. For prime ministers 
and their like, it was a ver- 
itable Capua.” 


Shaw is more openly se- 
rious in his preface than 
in the play. Most of this 
preface is concerned with 
the war, and concludes with 
a brilliant defence of “the 
eternal theater”: 


“Whatever Bastilles fall, the 
theater will stand. Apostolic 
Hapsburg has collapsed; All 
Highest Hohenzollern _lan- 
guishes in Holland, threat- 
ened with trial on a capital 
charge of fighting for his 
country against England; Im- 
perial Romanoff, said to have 
perished miserably by a more 
summary method of murder, 
is perhaps alive or perhaps 
dead; nobody cares more 
than if he had been a peas- 
ant; the lord of Hellas is 
level with his lackeys in re- 
publican Switzerland; prime 
ministers and commanders- 
in-chief have passed from a 
brief glory as Solons and 
Caesars into failure and ob- 
scurity as closely on one 
another’s heels as the de- 
scendants 6f Banquo; but 
Euripides and Aristophanes, 








derings of his characters. 

This, however, is explained as essential 
to this picture of “cultured leisured 
Europe before the war.” He compares 
this set with that portrayed in the plays 
of Tchekov: 


“The same nice people, the same utter 





influencing their activities. But they 
shrank from that contact. They hated 
politics. They did not wish to realize 
Utopia for the common people; they 
wished to realize their favorite fictions 
and poems in their own lives; and, when 
they could, they lived without scruple on 





Shakespeare and Moliére, 
Goethe and Ibsen remain fixed in their 
everlasting seats. 

“As for myself, why, it may be asked, 
did I not write two plays about the war 
instead of two pamphlets on it? The an- 
swer is significant. You cannot make war 
on war and on your neighbor at the same 
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time. War cannot bear the terrible casti- 
gation of comedy, the ruthless light of 
laughter that glares on the stage. When 
men are heroically dying for their coun- 
try, it is not the time to show their lovers 
and wives and fathers and mothers how 
they are being sacrificed to the blunders 
of boobies, the cupidity of capitalists, the 
ambition of conquerors, the electioneer- 
ing of demagogs, the Pharisaism of pa- 
triots, the lusts and lies and rancors and 
bloodthirsts that love war because it opens 
their prison doors, and sets them in the 
thrones of power and popularity. For 
unless these things are mercilessly ex- 
posed. they will hide under the mantle of 
the ideals on the stage just as they do in 
real’ life. 

“And tho there may be better things to 
reveal, it may not, and indeed cannot, be 
militarily expedient to reveal them whilst 
the issue is still in the balance. Truth- 
telling is not compatible with the defence 
of the realm. ... That is why comedy, 
tho sorely tempted, had to be loyally 
silent; for the art of the dramatic poet 
knows no patriotism; recognizes no obli- 
gation but truth to natural history; .. . and 
thus becomes in time of war a greater 
military danger than poison, steel or trini- 
trotoluene. That is why I had to withhold 
‘Heartbreak House’ from the footlights 
during the war; for the Germans might 
on any night have turned the last act 
from play into earnest, and even then 
might not have waited for their cues.” 


Any attempt to recount the plot of 
Mr. Shaw’s twenty-sixth dramatic ef- 
fort would miss the whole point of his 
eccentric dramaturgy. Like Peacock, 
he has merely gathered to his fantastic 
country-house a group of puppets who 
are the mouthpieces of his paradoxes. 
Incident and situation merely serve, as 
in the opera of several generations ago, 
to introduce solos, duets, trios, sex- 
tets and ensembles for the production 
of the verbal—instead of vocal—fire- 
works. 

The scene is set in the north edge of 
the Sussex hills, in the house of the 
aged sea-captain, Shotover. The house 
is built like a ship, and the living-room 
is like a cabin. Here the captain lives 
with his daughter, Mrs. Hesione Hush- 
abye, and her husband Hector. We are 
introduced to the captain; a typically 
Shavian young woman named Ellie 
Dunn; a daughter who had eloped from 
her father’s house and has become Lady 
Utterwprd; her brother-in-law Randall, 
a futile and tearful young man; Mr. 
Mangan, a typical profiteer, to whom 
Ellie is more or less engaged; Mazzini 
Dunn, the young woman’s father; and 
Hector Hushabye, who under another 
name has made love to Ellie, and who 
thus causes her first “heartbreak.” 

Captain Shotover, despite his eighty- 
eight years, his lack of concentra- 
tion and his loss of memory, is really 
the central figure of the play, and 
one of the most attractive Shaw has 
ever drawn. Lady Utterword, arriv- 
ing home after an absence of twenty- 
three years, finds no welcome. The 


“HEARTBREAK HOUSE” 


captain says, “The natural term of the 
affection of the human animal for its 
offspring is six years. My daughter 
was born when I was forty-six. I am 
now eighty-eight. . . . If she asks for 
me, let her be informed that I am ex- 
tremely old, and have entirely forgot- 
ten her.” Lady Utterword explains her 
father’s house to Ellie, for whose visits 
likewise no preparations had been 
made: 


Lapy UTTEerworp. (Sitting down with a 
flounce on the sofa.) 1 know what you 
must feel. Oh, this house, this house! I 
come back to it after twenty-three years; 
and it is just the same: the luggage lying 
on the steps, the servants spoilt and im- 
possible, nobody at home to receive any- 
body, no regular meals, nobody ever hun- 
gry because they are always gnawing 
bread and butter or munching apples, and, 
what is worse, the same disorder in ideas, 
in talk, in feeling. When I was a child 
I was used to it: I had never known any- 
thing better, tho I was unhappy, and 
longed all the time—oh, how I longed !— 
to be respectable, to be a lady, to live as 
others did, not to have to think of every- 
thing for myself. I married at nineteen 
to escape from it. My husband is Sir 
Hastings Utterwood, who has been gov- 
ernor of all the crown colonies in succes- 
sion. I have always been the mistress of 
Government House. I have been so hap- 
py: I had forgotten that people could live 
like this. I wanted to see my father, my 
sister, my nephews and nieces (one ought 
to, you know), and I was looking forward 
to it. And now the state of the house! 
the way I’m received! the casual impu- 
dence of that woman Guinness, our old 
nurse! really Hesione might at least have 
been here: some preparation might have 
been made for me. You must excuse my 
going on in this way; but I am really very 
much hurt and annoyed and disillusioned ; 
and if I had realized it was to be like 
this, I wouldn’t have come. I have a great 
mind to go away, without another word. 
(She is on the point of weeping.) 


The aged captain does not or pre- 
tends not to recognize his daughter, 
and he protests: 


Lapy Utrerworp. But I’m your daugh- 
ter. You haven’t seen me for years. 

Tue Caprain. So much the worse! 
When our relatives are at home, we have 
to think of all their good points or it 
would be impossible to endure them. But 
when they are away, we console ourselves 
for their absence by dwelling on their 
vices. That is how I have come to think 
my absent daughter Ariadne a perfect 
fiend; so do not try to ingratiate yourself 
here by impersonating her. (He walks 
firmly away to the other side of the 
room.) 


To Mrs. Hushabye Ellie Dunn con- 
fesses that she is not really in love with 
“Boss” Mangan, who has become enor- 
mously rich during the course of the 
war. She is obviously in love with a 
man she knows as Marcus Darnley. 
He presently appears on the scene and 
is identified as no one else than Hector 
Hushabye, Hesione’s husband. That 
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lady is not surprized however, knowing 
that her husband is an incurable liar. 
She sends him out, to give Ellie a 
chance to weep. But Ellie does no such 
thing: 

Evie. (Turning on her.) Splendid! 
Yes, splendid looking, of course. But how 
can you love a liar? 

Mrs. HusHasye. I don’t know. But 
you can, fortunately. Otherwise there 
wouldn’t be much to love in the world. 

Ex.ie. But to lie like that! To be a 
boaster! a coward! 

Mrs. HusHasye. (Rising in alarm.) 
Pettikins, none of that, if you please. If 
you hint the slightest doubt of Hector’s 
courage, he will go straight off and do 
the most horribly dangerous things to con- 
vince himself that he isn’t a coward. He 
has a dreadful trick of getting out of one 
third-floor window and coming in at an- 
other, just to test his nerve. He has a 
whole drawerful of Albert medals for 
saving people’s lives. 

Evie. He never told me that. 

Mrs. HusHapye. He never boasts of 
anything he really did: he can’t bear it; 
and it makes him shy if anyone else does. 
All his stories are made-up stories. 

Evie. (Coming to her.) Do you 
mean that he is really brave, and really 
has adventures, and yet tells lies about 
things that he never did and that never 
happened? 

Mrs. Huswasye. Yes, Pettikins, I do. 
People don’t have their virtues and vices 


in sets: they have them anyhow: all 
mixed. 
Exitre. (Staring at her thoughtfully.) 


There’s something odd about this house, 
Hesione, and even about you. I don’t 
know why I’m talking to you so calmly. 
I have a horrible fear that my heart is 
broken, but that heartbreak is not what I 
thought it must be. 

Mrs. HusHapye. (Fondling her.) It’s 
only life educating you, Pettikins. How 
do you feel about Boss Mangan now? 

Exuie. (Disengaging herself with an ex- 
pression of distaste.) Oh, how can you 
remind me of him, Hesione? 

Mrs. HusHasye. Sorry, dear. I think 
I hear Hector coming back. You don’t 
mind now, do you, dear? 

Eure. Not in the least. “I am quite 
cured. 


Hector Hushabye begins a flirtation 
with his sister-in-law, Lady Utterword, 
and she explains to him why she prefers 
respectability to the Bohemian manners 
and morals of her father’s home: 


Lapy Utrerworp. Let me warn you 
once for all that I am a rigidly conven- 
tional woman. You may think because 
I’m a Shotover that I’m a Bohemian, be- 
cause we are all so horribly Bohemian. 
But I’m not. I hate and loathe Bohemian- 
ism. No child brought up in a strict 
Puritan household ever suffered from 
Puritanism as I suffered from our Bo- 
hemianism. 

Hector. Our children are like that. 
They spend their holidays in the houses 
of their respectable schoolfellows. 

Lapy Urtrerworp. I shall invite them 
for Christmas. 

Hector. Their absence leaves us with- 
out our natural chaperones. 

Lapy Urtrerworp. Children are cer- 
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tainly very inconvenient sometimes. But 
intelligent people can always manage, un- 
less they are Bohemians. 

Hector. You are no Bohemian; but you 
are no Puritan either; your attraction is 
alive and powerful. What sort of wo- 
man do you count yourself? 

Lapy Uttrerworp. I am a woman of the 
world, Hector;.and I can assure you that 
if you will only take the trouble always to 
do the perfectly correct thing, and to say 
the perfectly correct thing, you can do 
just what you like. An _ ill-conducted, 
careless woman gets simply no chance. 
An ill-conducted, careless man is never 
allowed within arm’s length-of any wo- 
man worth knowing. 

Hector. I see. You are neither a Bo- 
hemian woman nor a Puritan woman. 
You are a dangerous woman. 


At the end of the first act, the Cap- 
tain is discovered wandering about this 
strange house with a stick of dynamite 
in his hand. Hector asks him what 
the dynamite is for, and receives the 
reply that it is to “kill fellows like Man- 
gan.” This leads to a bit of interesting 
dialog: 


CapTAIN SHOTOVER. What then is to be 
done? Are we to be kept forever in the 
mud by these hogs to whom the universe 
is nothing but a machine for greasing 
their bristles and filling their snouts? 

Hector. Are Mangan’s bristles worse 
than Randall’s lovelocks? 

CapTAIN SHOTOVER. We must win 
powers of life and death over them both. 
I refuse to die until I have invented the 
means. 

Hector. Who are we that we should 
judge them? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER. What are they that 
they should judge us? Yet they do, un- 
hesitatingly. There is enmity between our 
seed and their seed. They know it and act 
on it, strangling our souls. They believe 
in themselves. When we believe in our- 
selves, we shall kill them. 

Hector. It is the same seed. You for- 
get that your pirate has a very nice daugh- 
ter. Mangan’s son may be a Plato: Ran- 
dall’s a Shelley. What was my father? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER. The damnedest 
scoundrel I ever met. (He replaces the 
drawing-board; sits down at the table; 
and begins to mix a wash of color.) 

Hector. Precisely. Well, dare you kill 
his innocent grandchildren? 

CAPTAIN SHoOTOVER. They are mine also. 

Hector. Just so. We are members one 
of another. (He throws himself care- 
lessly on the sofa.) I tell you I have often 
thought of this killing of human vermin. 
Many men have thought of it. Decent 
men are like Daniel in the lion’s den: 
their survival is a miracle; and they do 
not always survive. We live among the 
Mangans and Randalls and Billie Dunns 
as they, poor devils, live among the dis- 
ease germs and the doctors and the law- 
yers and the parsons and the restaurant 
chefs and the tradesmen and the servants 
and all the rest of the parasites and black- 
mailers. What are our terrors to theirs? 
Give me the power to kill them; and I'll 
spare them in sheer— 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER. 
ly.) Fellow feeling? 

Hector. No, I should kill myself if I 


(Cutting in sharp- 


believed that. I must believe that my 
spark, small as it is, is divine, and that 
the red light over their door is hell fire. 
I should spare them in simple magnani- 
mous pity. 

Captain SHorTover. You can’t spare 
them until you have the power to kill 
them. At present they have the power to 
kill you. There are millions of blacks 
over the water for them to train and let 
loose upon us. They’re going to do it. 
They’re doing it already. 

Hector. They are too stupid to use 
their power. 

CapTaAIN SHOTOVER. (Throwing down 
his brush and coming to the end of the 
sofa.) o not deceive yourself: they do 
use it. We kill the better half of our- 
selves every day to propitiate them. The 
knowledge that these people are there to 
render all our aspirations barren prevents 
us having the aspirations. And when we 
are tempted to seek their destruction they 
bring forth demons to delude us, disguised 
as pretty daughters and singers and poets 
and the like, for whose sake we spare 
them. 

Hector. (Sitting up and leaning to- 
wards him.) May not Hesione be such a 
demon, brought forth by you lest I should 
slay you? 

CAPTAIN SHoTOvER. ‘That is possible. 
She has used you up, and left you noth- 
ing but dreams, as some women do. 

Hector. Vampire women, demon wo- 
men. 

Captain SHotover. Men think the 
world well lost for them, and lose it ac- 
cordingly. Who are the men that do 
things? The husbands of the shrew and 
of the drunkard, the men with the thorn 
in the flesh. (Walking distractedly away 
towards the pantry.) I must think these 
things out. (Turning suddenly.) But I 
go on with the dynamite none the less. I 
will discover a ray mightier than any X- 
ray: a mind ray that will explode the 
ammunition in the belt of my adversary 
before he can point his gun at me. And 
I must hurry. I am old: I have no time 
to waste in talk. 


The author resorts to the farcical ex- 
pedient of having Ellie hypnotize poor 
Mangan. The poor profiteer then over- 
hears all that the inhabitants of Heart- 
break House have to say of him, as they 
think he is asleep. These remarks are 
in nowise flattering. Mrs. Hushabye 
has the conventional romantic ideal of 
the cruel strength of the captain of in- 
dustry. Mazzini Dunn tells her that 
Mangan is really a child, who thinks 
only of making money, but doesn’t 
know what to do with it after he has 


made it. Still he is necessary in the 
business. 
Mazzini. Oh, we couldn’t; we should 


ruin the business in a year. I’ve tried; 
and I know. We should spend too much 
on everything. We should improve the 
quality of the goods and make them too 
dear. We should be sentimental about 
the hard cases among the work-people. 
But Mangan keeps us in order. He is 
down on us about every extra halfpenny. 
We could never do without him. You see, 
he will sit up all night thinking of how 
to save sixpence. Won't Ellie make him 
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jump, tho, when she takes his house in 
hand! 

Mrs. HusHasye. Then the creature is 
a fraud even as a captain of industry! 

Mazzinr. I am afraid all the captains 
of industry are what you call frauds, Mrs. 
Hushabye. Of course there are some 
manufacturers who really do understand 
their own works; but they don’t make as 
high a rate of profit as Mangan does. I 
assure you Mangan is quite a good fel- 
low in his way. He means well. 

Mrs. HusHasye. He doesn’t lock well. 
He is not in his first youth, is he? 

Mazzini. After all, no husband is in 
his first youth for very long, Mrs. Hush- 
abye. And men can’t afford to marry in 
their first youth nowadays. 


The high point in this act is reached 
in the scene between the young girl and 
the aged Captain. Ellie tells him that 
she wants to marry Mangan for his 
money. She wonders which of them 
will have the best of the bargain, and 
the old man tells her she will: 


CapTAIn SHoTovER. These fellows live 
in an office all day. You will have to put 
up with him from dinner to breakfast; 
but you will both be asleep most of that 
time. All day you will be quit of him; 
and you will be shopping with his money. 
If that is too much for you, marry a 
seafaring man: you will be bothered with 
him only three weeks in the year, perhaps. 

E.itre. That would be best of all, I 
suppose. 

CapTaAIn SuHotTover. It’s a dangerous 
thing to be married right up to the hilt, 
like my daughter’s husband. The man is 
at home all day, like a damned soul in 
hell. 

Etre. I never thought of that before. 

CAPTAIN SHoTOvER. If you’re marrying 
for business, you can’t be too businesslike. 

Extutrzr. Why do women always want 
other women’s husbands? 

CapTaAIN SHoTovER. Why do horse- 
thieves prefer a horse that is broken in 
to one that is wild? 

Exuiz. (With a short laugh.) I 
pose so. What a vile world it is! 

CapTaIN SHOTOVER. It doesn’t concern 
me. I’m nearly out of it. 

Ex.uie. And I’m only just beginning. 

CapTAIN SHOTOVER. Yes; so look ahead. 

Eire. Well, I think I am being very 
prudent. 

CapraAIN SHOTOVER. I ‘didn’t say pru- 
dent. I said look ahead. 

Eure. What's the difference? 

Captain SHOTOVER. It’s prudent to gain 
the whole world and lose your own soul 
But don’t forget that your soul sticks to 
you if you stick to it; but the world has 
a way of slipping through your fingers. 

Evie. (Wearily, leaving him and be- 
ginning to wander restlessly about the 
room.) I’m sorry, Captain Shotover; but 
it’s no use talking like that to me. Old- 
fashioned people are of nousetome. Old- 
fashioned people think you can have a 
soul without money. They think the less 
money you have, the more soul you have. 
Young people nowadays know better. A 
soul is a very expensive thing to keep: 
much more so than a motor-car. 

CAPTAIN SHotTover. Is it? How much 
does your soul eat? 

Eure. Oh, a lot. 


sup- 


It eats music and 
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pictures and books and mountains and 
lakes and beautiful things to wear and 
nice people to be with. In this country 
you can’t have them without lots of 
money: that is why our souls are so 
horribly starved. 

Captain SHortover. Mangan’s soul lives 
on pig’s food. 

Exiie. Yes: money is thrown away on 
him. I suppose his soul was starved when 
he was young. But it will not be thrown 
away on me. It is just because I want 
to save my soul that I am marrying for 
money. All the women who are not fools 
do. 

CAPTAIN SHoTOvER. There are other 
ways of getting money. Why don’t you 
steal it? 

Erte. Because I don’t want to go to 
prison. 

Captain SHortover. Is that the only 
reason? Are you quite sure honesty has 
nothing to do with it? 

E.ir. Oh, you are very, very old- 
fashioned, Captain. Does any modern girl 
believe that the legal and illegal ways 
of getting money are the honest and dis- 
honest ways? Mangan robbed my father 
and my father’s friends. I should rob 
all the money back from Mangan if the 
police would let me. As they won't, I 
must get it back by marrying him. 

Captain SHotover. I can’t argue: I’m 
too old: my mind is made up and finished. 
All I can tell you is that, old-fashioned 
or new-fashioned, if you sell yourself, 
you deal your soul a blow that all the 
books and pictures and concerts and 
scenery in the world won't heal. (He 
gets up suddenly and makes for the 
pantry.) ... 

Exuie. (Releasing him.) I shall pretend 
to sell myself to Boss Mangan to save 
my soul from the poverty that is damning 
me by inches. 

CapTAIn SHotover. Riches will damn 
you ten times deeper. Riches won’t save 
even your body. 

Eure. Old-fashioned again. We know 
now that the soul is the body, and the 
body the soul. They tell us they are 
different because they want to persuade 
us that we can keep our souls if we let 
them make slaves of our bodies. I am 
afraid you are no use to me, Captain. 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER. What did you ex- 
pect? A Savior, eh? Are you old- 
fashioned enough to believe in that? 

E.uze. No. But I thought you were 
very wise, and might help me. Now I 
have found you out. 


The last act is placed in the garden 
of that queer house, through which 
stroll these ill-assorted couples. It is 
a fine, still, moonless night. One sen- 
sation is caused among the company 
by Boss Mangan’s action in threaten- 
ing to take off all his clothes. 


Mrs. HusHapye. (Catching his arm 
and stopping him.) Alfred, for shame! 
Are you mad? 

Mancan. Shame! What shame is there 
in this house? Let’s all strip stark naked. 
We may as well do the thing thoroughly 
when we're about it. We’ve stripped our- 
selves morally naked: well, let us strip 
ourselves physically naked as well, and 
see how we like it. I tell you I can't 
bear this. 


I was brought up to be re- 
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spectable. I don’t mind the women dye- 
ing their hair and the men drinking; it’s 
human nature. But it’s not human nature 
to tell everybody about it. Every time 
one of you opens your mouth I go like 
this (he covers as if to avoid a missile), 
afraid of what will come next. How are 
we to have any self-respect if we don’t 
keep it up that we’re better than we really 
are? 

Lapy UtTrerworp. I quite sympathize 
with you, Mr. Mangan. I have been 
through it all; and I know by experience 
that men and women are delicate plants 
and must be cultivated under glass. Our 
family habit of throwing stones in all 
directions and letting the air in is not 
only unbearably rude, but positively dan- 
gerous. Still, there is no use catching 
physical colds as well as moral ones; so 
please keep your clothes on. 


Then Ellie Dunn announces that 
half an hour previous she has become 
the wife of the Captain—“in Heaven, 
where all true marriages are made.” 
“T, Ellie Dunn, gave my broken heart 
and my strong sound soul to its natural 
captain, my spiritual husband and sec- 
ond father.” 

The play ends with an air raid over 
Sussex. That ship in the hills is sug- 
gested as a symbol: 


CarpTAIN Swotover. At sea nothing 
happens to the sea. Nothing happens to 
the sky. The sun comes up from the east 
amd goes down in the west. The moon 
grows from a sickle to an arc lamp, and 
comes later and later until she is lost in 
the light as other things are lost in the 
darkness. After the typhoon, the flying- 
fish glitter in the sunshine like birds. It’s 
amazing how they get along, all things 
considered. Nothing happens, except some- 
thing not worth mentioning. 

Ex.ure. What is that, O Captain, O my 
Captain? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER. (Savagely.) Noth- 
ing but the smash of the drunken skip- 
per’s ship on the rocks, the splintering 
of her rotten timbers, the tearing of her 
rusty plates, the drowning of the crew 
like rats in a trap. 

Eure. Moral: don’t take rum. 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER. (Vehemently.) That 
is a lie, child. Let a man drink ten 
barrels of rum a day, he is not a drunken 
skipper until he is a drifting skipper. 
Whilst he can lay his course and stand 
on his bridge and steer it, he is no 
drunkard. It is the man who lies drinking 


in his bunk and trusts to Providence) 
that I call the drunken skipper, tho he 


drank nothing but the waters of the River 
Jordan. ‘ 

Eure. Splendid! And you haven’t had 
a drop for an hour. You see you don’t 
need it: your own spirit is not dead. 

CapTAIN SHoTOvER. Echoes: nothing 
but echoes. The last shot was fired years 
ago. 

Hector. And this ship that we are all 
in? This soul’s prison we call England? 

CapTAIN SHOTOVER. The captain is in 
his bunk, drinking bottled ditch-water; 
and the crew is gambling in the fore- 
castle. She will strike and sink and split. 
Do you think the laws of God will be 
suspended in favor of England because 
you were born in it? 
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Hecror. Well, I don’t mean to be 
drowned like a rat in a trap. I still have 
the will to live. What am I to do? 

CaprAIn SuHotover. Do? Nothing 
simpler. Learn your business as an 
Englishman. 

Hector. And what may my business as 
an Eglishman be, pray? 

CAPTAIN SHoTOvER. Navigation. Learn 
it and live; or leave it and be damned. 


The sound of a distant explosion is 
heard. Nurse Guinness runs from the 
house announcing that the police order 
that all light in the strange house be 
put out. The rectory has been de- 
stroyed, to which the mystical old cap- 
tain replies: “The Church is on the 
rocks breaking up. I told him it would 
unless it headed for God’s open sea.” 
No one but an eccentric burglar and 
the craven Mangan seek safety in the 
cellars. For one reason or another the 
others refuse to go—Lady Utterword 
will not associate with the servants. 
Evidently the lights in the house are 
blazing to the sky, as another and 
louder explosion is heard. Lady Utter- 
word asks her brother-inlaw to play 
“Keep the Home Fires Burning.” 


Nurse Guinness. (Grimly.) They'll 
keep the home fires burning for us: them 
up there. 

RANDALL. (Having tried to play.) My 
lips are trembling. I can’t get a sound. 

Mazzini. I hope poor Mangan is safe. 

Mrs. HusHasye. He is hiding in the 
cave in the gravel pit. 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER. My dynamite drew 
him there. It is the hand of God. 

Hector. (Returning from the house 
and striding across to his former place.) 
There is not half light enough. We should 
be blazing to the skies. 

Eire. (Tense with excitement.) Set 
fire to the house, Marcus. 

Mrs. HusHasye. My house! No. 

Hector. I thought of that; but it would 
not be ready in time. 

CapTaAIN SHOTOVER. The judgment has 
come. Couragé will not save you; but 
it will show that your souls are still 
alive. 

Mrs. HusHasye. Sh-sh! Listen: do 
you hear it now? It’s magnificent. 

They all turn away from the house 
and look up, listening. 

Hector. (Gravely.) Miss Dunn, you 
can do no good here. We of this house 
are only moths flying into the candle. 
You had better go down to the cellar. 

Eure. (Scornfully.) I don’t think. 

Mazzini.’ Ellie, dear, there is no dis- 
grace in going to the cellar. An officer 
would order his soldiers to take cover. 
Mr. Hushabye is behaving like an ama- 
teur. Mangan and the burglar are acting 
very sensibly; and it is they who will 
survive. 

Exuie. Let them. I shall behave like an 
amateur. But why should you run any 
risk? 

Mazzini. Think of the risk those poor 
fellows up there are running! 

Nurse Guinness. Think of them, in- 
deed, the murdering blackguards! What 
next? 

A terrific explosion shakes the earth. 
They reel back into their seats, or clutch 
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the nearest support. They hear the falling 
of the shattered glass from the windows. 

Mazzini. Is anyone hurt? 

Hector. Where did it fall? 

Nurse Guinness. (Jn hideous tri- 
umph.) Right in the gravel pit: I seen 
it. Serve un right! I seen it. (She runs 
away towards the gravel pit, laughing 
harshly.) 

Hector. One husband gone. 

CapTAIN SHotover. Thirty pounds of 
good dynamite wasted. 

Mazzini. Oh, poor Mangan! 

Hector. Are you immortal that you 
need pity him? Our turn next. 
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They wait in silence and intense ex- 
pectation. Hesione and Ellie hold each 
other's hand tight. 

A distant explosion is heard. 

Mrs. HusHasye. (Relaxing her grip.) 
Oh! they have passed us. 

Lavy Utrerworp. The danger is over, 
Randall. Go to bed. 

CapTaAIN SHoOTOvVER. Turn in, all hands. 
The ship is safe. (He sits down and goes 
asleep.) 

Eure. (Disappointedly.) Safe! 

Hector. (Disgustedly.) Yes, safe. And 
how damnably dull the world has be- 
come again suddenly! (He sits down.) 





THE NEW THEATRICAL 
ART THAT HONORS THE EYE 


RT critics, music critics, dra- 
matic critics, in London are 
writing of the great signifi- 
cance of the Russian Ballet 
lately appearing at the AI- 

hambra. Clive Bell, in the New Re- 
public, frankly declares that M. Diag- 
hilev’s new troupe has realized the 
dream “which M. Gordon Craig half 
dreamt, fumbled, dreamt again differ- 
ently, and never came near realizing.” 
Massine has given us “an art of the 
theater”: 


“The new ballet is to combine the three 
arts: painting, music and the dance. 
There are several reasons for preferring 
the dance to poetry, motions to words: 
for one, that Aristotle called dancing ‘the 
most expressive of the arts.” I am just 
beginning to understand what he meant: 
my professors never could tell me. These 
three arts are to play into each other’s 


hands; and it is a great pity that in ‘The 
Good-humored Ladies’—perhaps the most 
brilliant of M. Massine’s inventions—the 
scenery is not only so feeble that it gives 
the other two arts no help but so nasty 
as a little to spoil their flavor. M. Mas- 
sine’s great contribution, however, is not 
his attempt to combine three arts—an 
old and familiar problem—but his attempt 
to orchestrate movements. M. Massine— 
and herein lies the second characteristic of 
the new ballet—treats his performers ex- 
actly as a composer treats his instruments. 
His two last productions—‘The Good- 
humored Ladies’ and ‘La Boutique Fan- 
tasque’— are unmistakably contrapuntal. 
The old ballet tended to consist of a string 
of solos with, for background, a tum-tum 
chorus marking time and occasionally 
giving the soloist a rest. In the new, the 
different dancers or groups of dancers 
are, more often than not, doing different 
things; yet each movement, besides being 
expressive in itself, has to be harmonious 























POODLES! 


John Nash, who thus caricatured the Russian dancers for the London Land & Water con- 
fessed that ‘“‘La Boutique Fantasque” was really too beautiful to make fun of. 








Mazzini. (Sitting down.) I was quite 
wrong, after all. It is we who have sur- 
vived; and Mangan and the burglar— 

Hector. — the two burglars — 

Lavy Utrerworp. — the two practical 
men of business. 

Mazzinri. — both gone. And the poor 
clergyman will have to get a new house. 

Mrs. HusHasye. But what a glorious 
experience! I hope they'll come again 
to-morrow night. 

Eure. (Radiant at the prospect.) Oh, 
I hope so. 

Randall at last succeeds in keeping the 
home fires burning on his flute. 


Latest Achievement of 
the Russian Ballet That 
Is Not Really Russian 


with all the others. The new ballet is a 
symphony. We are in a world of purest 
art and about as far from ‘stageland’ as 
one well could be.” 


It is the new ballet of “The Fan- 
tastical Shop,” with music by Rossini, 
that has won the unanimous praise of 
London critics and public. André De- 
rain, the French artist, designed the 
scenery and costumes. These were so 
striking that when the curtain arose the 
audience interrupted the music to ex- 
press appreciation of the beauties of 
color and form. “What is the secret of 
it?” asks the critic of the Saturday 
Review: 


“We unhappily remember only a very 
enchanting evening’s shopping, where we 
bought—well, let us remember what we 
bought. There were two Dances of the 
Tarantella — dolls, we suppose, out of 
Genoa or Sicily, defeating geography, and 
with wooden ease embracing both. There 
were four Kings and four Queens of 
Cards, the sort of cards that the Fairy 
Godmother leaves when she calls to dis- 
tribute her blessings. There were five 
(we think, five) Cossack dolls, all that 
was left, perhaps, of the steamroller that 
stuck somewhere in a marsh. The Bol- 
sheviks may be splendid fellows—all that 
their Labor friends claim for them—but, 
we asked ourselves, Could they dance so, 
wear such boots? And the answer to 
these questions is not unimportant in a 
toy-shop. Then the Snob and the Melon- 
Seller walked in, bringing with them the 
passions of thirty years ago along with 
everything that used to thrill in panto- 
mimes of more years ago even than that. 
All this riot of dolls danced and bowed, 
and waited for Lopokova and Massine— 
for the Cancan that was danced thus in 
a dream of Du Maurier.” 


Writing in the London Outlook, Miss 
Rebecca West speaks of the “enormous 
esthetic importance of the Russian Bal- 
let.” It is not only a pretty thing that 
they are showing, she asserts, but a 
very vital development of art: 


“The Russian Ballet has solved the 
problem of the representation of rhythmic 
movement. There is now no need to miti- 
gate one’s pleasures at the sight of some 
beautiful event of rhythmic movement by 
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regret at its evanescence, for we know 
now that there is an rt, a real art of 
technical accomplishments, which can 
make such sights immortal by using them 
as material. And this is not only a good 
thing for the world because of the beauti- 
ful productions of the Ballet, but also 
because writers, painters and musicians 
need no longer waste their time trying to 
express these things. .. . 

“The genius of the Russian Ballet lies 
in the honor it pays to the eye. In this 
country people have forgotten how to use 
their eyes for anything except reading. 
It is a tendency encouraged in our schools, 
in which literature is absurdly overtaught 
and the art of painting undertaught. We 
insist on children studying handbooks of 
literature in which every notable book or 
play published in England is described, 
which is about as sensible as making them 
memorize the subject of every picture in 
the National Gallery. But it is possible 
for a girl or boy to leave school without 
knowing a single work by Velasquez or 
Rembrandt, and with no glimmering at 
all of the fact that the art of painting 
continues to be practised in our day. The 
result. is that an educated audience goes 
to the theater intent on the dialog, and is 
consequently blind to half the effect that 
can be got out of a stage performance. 
It is the fashion to jeer at an audience 
that laughs when an actor sits down on 
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his top hat, but such an audience is not 
nearly so hopeless as the audience that 
omits to do so because it cannot be 
amused or excited by any visual effect. 
And the uneducated audience is just as 
bad, for, if it has not been taught to read 
too much it has not learned to see eflough, 
and it is incapable of understanding that 
people on a stage can make a beautiful 
pattern of movement. What they want 
to do is to sce each person individually 
and find that they come up to a certain 
obvious standard of good looks.” 


Roger Fry, of the Atheneum, dwells 
upon the briiiiant success of M. De- 
rain’s scenery for “La Boutique Fan- 
tasque,” declaring that it is as rare an 
experience for a painter to be applaud- 
ed for his work as for an orator. This 
was the unusual experience of André 
Derain. Of his work Mr. Fry ex- 
presses a high opinion: 


“M. Derain represents to us the purest 
French classicism; one must almost define 
his qualities by negatives. It is by sup- 
pression of emphasis that he gets the full 
force of his accents. He wilfully sets a 
rigid limit to the means at his disposal. 
His scene is painted with a few earth 
colors, shades of burnt Sienna for the 
warm colors, some gay greens, a dull gray 
blue, and notes of black and white. But 





ENGLAND’S YOUTHFUL LEADER 
OF ANTI-BOCHISM IN MUSIC 


AR seems definitely to have 
established the musical 
independence of England, 
musically for three cen- 
turies little more than a 

colony of Germany. In order to make 
sure of their new freedom from Teu- 
tonic convention, some of the younger 
musicians—composers, critics and pub- 
lishers — have combined in a sort of 
informal league for the combating of 
what they call “bochism” in music. 
The standard bearer of this group is 
obviously Eugéne Goossens, a young 
Englishman of Belgian descent who 
has recently astonished the musical 
world with his fanciful and whimsical 
creations. His command of modern 
harmony has enabled him to speak a 
new harmonic language that is as free 
from German precedent as it is sug- 
gestive of future possibilities. 

Ernest Newman hails Goossens as 
the most remarkable figure among the 
younger men who are creating the new 
harmonic style which the classics— 
ancient and modern—were unable to 
develop because of their anxiety to de- 
velop coherent structural designs. “It 
was only the preoccupation of the older 
masters with what may be called me- 
lodic harmony that made them deaf 
and blind to the beauty of harmony 
used either as a color-wash or as a 
point of light and shadow. Not one of 
them seems to have realized the beauty 




















ENGLAND’S NEW COMPOSER 


Eugéne Goossens, tho of Belgian origin, 
has commanded the attention of Britain’s 
most discriminating critics. 








and the utility for art, of such a blur- 
ring of tones as they must have all 
heard in the pealing of bells.” Isolated 
attempts to use harmony “not as a basis 
for melodic design but as an indefinite 
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by the summary simplifications of his 
modeling, and the ease and directness of 
his handling, these colors give an effect of 
singular luminosity and purity. But— 
most important of all for a scene where 
every gesture of the personages counts 
for so much—it supplies a perfect back- 
ground against which every note of the 
costumes, from the astonishing black of 
M. Massine’s coat and trousers to the pale 
roses and sky blues and whites of the 
ballerines, tells with its full force. It is 
a fine lesson in the virtues of economy 
and restraint. He almost seems to stand 
aside and allow everything to tell by its 
own inherent weight and quality as a 
great actor will do nothing whatever as 
the supreme gesture of a crisis... .” 


Concerning the dancers, it is inter- 
esting to note that Clive Bell considers 
Lydia Lopokova “the finest danseuse 
this generation has seen.” This young 
woman who wins such praise toured 
this country in vaudeville without elic- 
iting any great excitement from Amer- 
ican critics. She also acted with 
the Washington Square Players, and 
starred in a fragile comedy of short 
duration. Nevertheless, Mr. Bell com- 
pares her with the celebrated Karsa- 
vina to the disadvantage of the latter. 


Eugene Goossens at Twen- 
ty-Six Reveals New Vi- 
sions of Harmonic Beauty 


background against which a lighter and 
more definite harmonic texture might 
be thrown into relief” were made once 
or twice by earlier composers, but only 
the school to which Mr. Goossens be- 
longs has raised this mode of expres- 
sion to a method. He adds (in The 
Chesterian) : 


“In Mr. Goossens’ music, harmony, tho 
still used melodically at times—of course 
in the freer modern style—is also largely 
used very much as painters use color to 
build up the ‘tones’ of a picture. His 
harmony is not flat—set, as it were, in 
the one plane—as a good deal even of 
orchestral harmony is, because it has been 
unconsciously controlled by pianoforte 
thinking—but focussed in different depths. 
To say this is to say no more, perhaps, 
than that Mr. Goossens thoroly under- 
stands the media he writes in. He has 
an extraordinarily sure sense of the modi- 
fications in timbre value that a note pre- 
sents not only in one instrument as com- 
pared with another, but in different regis- 
ters of the same instrument, and in con- 
junction with or opposition to other tim- 
bres. His texture has the combination of 
luminosity and depth that we get in the 
pictures of the brilliant colorists. What 
looks, on paper, like the maddest daring 
of dissonance becomes, in performance, 
not the clashing of two notes or two 
chords on the same plane or tone, but 
the projection of a point of light against 
a background in a different plane. He 
has carried much further than Strauss 
that combination of two keys at only a 
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semitone’s distance that Strauss was the 
first to fascinate us with.” 


Goossens, according to this eminent 
critic, is so thoroly a harmonist that he 
instinctively avoids the obviously lyr- 
ical, so original that in all his work 
there is not a single cliché. He is free 
from the conventional facilities of 
thought and style that make up a good 
part of the music even of the better 
composers. By virtue of this absence 
of all mere “scaffolding,” the composer 
is able to express so much within so 
small a frame, for he works largely 
in miniature. His music is “firm and 
succulent in every bar.” 


“If we think of it in analogy with lit- 
erature, we see it as a style that can 
afford to dispense with all the easy deco- 
rations of adjective and adverb because 
it is so rich in apposite nouns and verbs. 
He attains easily in his music the con- 
cision, the swiftness, the illumination by 
hint rather than by elaborate statement, 
that many modern poets are striving after. 
His harmony moves so swiftly because it 
cuts off so many corners; it takes the 
diagonal rather than the sides of the 
square, the short cut across the fields 
rather than the winding high road that 
is for the less adventurous pedestrian. 
And it is all done so easily and so natu- 
rally; it is not bravado, not pose, not ex- 
periment, but an inborn grace and speed 
of movement, an inborn sense of the 
quickest way to realize the chose vue.” 


Goossens’ output, tho small to date, 


has aroused a great deal of attention 
both in England and America. His 
published works include two “pro- 
digiously magical” sketches for string 
quartet, “By the Tarn” and “Jack o’ 
Lantern”; a Rhapsody for cello and 
piano, a “Fantasy Quartet” for strings; 
a Suite for flute, violin and harp; and 
“Five Impressions of a Holiday,” for 
flute, cello and piano. His very bril- 
liant Concert Study for piano has been 
called a “further revelation of the won- 
derful and apparently inexhaustible re- 
sources of the modern piano,” and the 
two sets of piano pieces called “Kalei- 
doscope” and “Four Conceits” are per- 
haps the most characteristic expres- 
sion of the composer’s individuality. 
“Nothing could be more arresting and 
piquantly delightful,” says a writer in 
the Organist and Choirmaster,’ than 
the ‘Promenade,’ and the cool, sharp 
realism of such pieces as ‘The Gar- 
goyle’ and “The Marionette Show’ is 
equally bracing and tonic in its effect 
upon a jaded musical temperament.” 

The “Four Conceits” have been or- 
chestrated and were produced with 
great success recently by the orchestra 
of the Ballet Russe in London. 

If Mr. Cyril Scott is indeed the 
“English Debussy” as he has been 
called, Eugéne Goossens may well pass 
for a sort of English Erik Satie, for he 
is as fond of the grotesque and the 
humorous and as hostile to all senti- 





THE GREAT SPIRITUAL VICTORY 
WON BY THE STRIKING ACTORS 


OT in the concrete gains won 
by the recent strike of the 
actors, not even in the recog- 
nition by the producing man- 
agers of the Actors’ Equity 

Association, lies the real significance 
of this picturesque revolt. It is to be 
found instead, if we may accept the 
authority of the numerous champions 
of the actors, in the educational value 
of the gesture itself, in the eloquent 
assertion of cooperative endeavor and 
power. An editorial in the radical 
Dial makes the interesting comparison 
between this spontaneous and practical 
assertion of rights and the so-called 
“New Theater Movement”: “What 
was lacking in the New Theater 
Movement was a willingness to deal 
with the economic structure of the 
dramatic arts. It assumed that the 
respective parts in theatrical produc- 
tion had been assigned for all time.” 
The Actors’ Equity Association has 
proclaimed the falsity of this assertion. 
The admirable thing about the strike, 
from this point of view, was that the 
actors “telescoped a century of trades- 
union history, and, for a few weeks at 
least, reached a plane of industrial 


practice upon which only a few per- 
sonnel managers, economists and guild 
socialists now stand.” The Dial elab- 
orates this point: 


“They discovered that they acted with 
greater creative vigor in the pursuit (as 
Mr. Bertrand Russell would say) of a 
universal end—without any especial mone- 
tary reward—than they acted in the old 
days when they jockeyed for a position 
on Broadway and measured their success 
by Broadway’s fatal standard. Out of the 
mouth of fools comes wisdom, and out 
of the experience of the star comedian 
of the Follies came this perception. It 
was a thrilling and astounding discovery 
no doubt—the discovery that the money 
incentive had never released the creative 
impulses and that the attitude of being 
in business for one’s health (at which the 
mammonists sneer) is the only healthy 
approach to one’s business. Let us hope 
that the members of the Actors’ Equity 
Association will be shrewd enough to fol- 
low the implications of their discovery; 
for the hope of the dramatic arts rests 
upon their ability to eliminate those Tired 
Business Men of Broadway, the managers, 
who have erected their own flaccid tastes 
and moral prejudices into a criterion of 
public entertainment. Let the actors band 
together with the dramatists, the scene 
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mentality as the satirical Frenchman. 
“You look in vain for sentiment in the 
works of Mr. Goossens,” says the critic 
just quoted, “it is evident that he 
abhors it.” 


“At present he has to tell you of the 
poignant romance of the surface of 
things, with a dislike, as is befitting to 
his age, for any deep delving into origins, 
and of his personal love of what is witty, 
tasteful and full of a faun-like grace and 
a quick, if shallow passion; he tells you 
how he loves what is odd and picturesque, 
and he will take the most odd and pic- 
turesque point of view of his subjects. 
There is above all things, in his work, a 
sense of motion and action, a quick per- 
ception, and an impatience of continued 
and developed thought characteristic of 
his times.” 


Altogether it is safe to say that 
Goossens is the most talked-of com- 
poser in England to-day. As a con- 
ductor, too, he already occupies a 
leading position as Sir Thomas Beech- 
am’s first aid in Covent Garden. Until 
1915 he was a violinist in the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra, to-day he conducts the 
opera and the symphony orchestra in 
Manchester alone. Goossens was born 
in London in 1893, as the son of the 
former conductor of the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company. He received his 
musical training in the Bruges Con- 
servatory and finished under Stanford 
at the Royal College of Music. 


The Most Effective Dra- 
ma Broadway Has Pro- 
duced in Many Seasons 


painters, the stage hands, the electricians, 
the ushers, and the other subsidiary crafts. 
Let them pledge their joint talents and 
aptitudes as guarantee of their capacity 
to attract audiences and thus justify the 
extension of credit for new productions 
on the part of the bankers and business 
men. Let them take a new pride in their 
guild, found their own schools of acting, 
and give full play to all the creative 
forces that pulse through the organization 
from stagehand to star. The significant 
fight is not this passing ofe against the 
managers’ syndicate, with its. inevitable 
ending—to the victor belongs the spoil. 
In the contest for money advantages the 
syndicate can, by reason of interest and 
long training, more than hold its own. 
The real engagement will begin when the 
actors set out to become their own pro- 
ducers, and when they seek to realize the 
principle that to those who have the abili- 
ty to produce belong the instruments of 
production. In this battle they will learn 
that victory brings with it no booty but 
toil—and that the toil is superior to the 
booty! With the lesson thus acquired the 
New Theater Movement, rich in dramatic 
potentialities, may resume its career with 
some prospect of substantial success.” 


Opponents of the strike pointed out 
that the striking actors failed to give 











THE VISION OF A NEW THEATER 


due consideration to the suffering of 
the theatergoing public, but the New 
York Tribune pointed out that this suf- 
fering was at most problematical. One 
observer remarked that the suffering of 
the long-suffering public was probably 
more acute when the theaters reopened. 
Said the Tribune, which is by no means 
a champion of “direct action”: 


“If the present season ran according to 
the formulas of the past, it is probable 
that we have missed one musical comedy 
in which the principal funny man would 
have remarked that when the league of 
nations building was erected in Geneva 
Professor Masaryk would have the check- 
room privilege. There would also have 
been an obstetrical problem play, in which 
the young heroine would have died under 
the most tragic circumstances, complain- 
ing that her plight was due to failure of 
her parents to allow her to read Have- 
lock Ellis when she was a child. Without 
doubt we have been denied the privilege 
of witnessing three war plays in each of 
which the hero would tear off his mus- 
tache in the last act and cry: ‘I am no 
German spy, but an officer in the Intel- 
ligence Department of the United States 
Army! Put up your hands, Von Golwitz!’ 
Next door we might have expected to see 


a revue called ‘T’ll Say It Is,’ in which one 
comedian would say that he felt eerie, to 
which his companion would reply, without 
hesitation, “That’s better than feeling 
Lackawanna.’ It is safe to assume that 
we are also forced to go on without a 
bedroom farce called ‘Mabel’s Mattress,’ 
a light English farce comedy entitled 
‘And a Little Lemon,’ an anti-Bolshevist 
drama, ‘The Red Orang-outang,’ and a 
special matinee of ‘Hamlet.’ ” 


The point of view of the actor was 
expressed lucidly and completely by 
Miss Ethel Barrymore in an interview 
published in the Times. Miss Barry- 
more and the other members of her 
distinguished family were ardent work- 
ers in the strike. All of her stage 
experience, under the management of 
Charles Frohman, had been a happy 
one. But Miss Barrymore points out 
the danger of an ever-growing com- 
mercialism in the American theater: 


“The change began with the great com- 
bination of managers. From that time on 
making more money, at any sacrifice of 
standards, has been the one end. Of 
course there are exceptions. It is the 
general tendency that I’m talking about. 
A good many managers appear to think 
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they are simply merchants and the actors 
are their stock in trade. They must make 
all the decisions and everybody else must 
accept them. 

“When they think more money can be 
made that way they put on a lot of 
plays that the best of the profession are 
ashamed of. They think nothing of the 
honor of the theater as an institution. Of 
all the childish things that have been said 
against us, the funniest is that the actors 
are forgetting the dignity of their art! 
What has any of these managers done to 
keep the stage on a high level? 

“Dignity! Think of it! Some of our 
own people have left us with that word 
for an excuse. I can’t understand them 
at all. It is character that gives people 
dignity—not striking a grand attitude. 
And I don’t know any better proof of 
character than standing firm for a prin- 
ciple. 

“That is what the managers can’t un- 
derstand. They thought it wasn’t in us 
to stand firm and stand together. They 
judged others by themselves. They are 
all fighting each other. It’s a struggle for 
them to work together even to keep us 
from getting our rights... . 

“Actors don’t need managers; man- 
agers can do nothing without actors. 
Again and again players have managed 














EQUITY! 
One of the features of the performances given at the Lexington Opera House under the direction of the Actors’ Equity Association 


during the recent strike was a contemporary paraphrase of Anthony’s funeral oration from “Julius Caesar.” 
this appeal for equity, while in the mob were scores of prominent stars and well-known actors. 
Marie Dressler, one of the most successful “labor’’ 


leaders of the striking chorus girls. 


Brandon Tynan delivered 
In the foreground is seen the indomitable 
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themselves. In England it is more com- 
mon than here. But if the business end 
of the theater is forced on us, we are 
capable of developing that side. I don’t 
say we are perfect. There is a good deal 
to learn. But this experience is good for 
us. It is teaching us to depend on our- 
selves, and, even better, to depend on 
each other. The actor is growing up. 
He is becoming social. 

“All we are working for is democracy 
in the theater, justice, equality, truth.” 


Writing in the New York Tribune, 
Miss Rebecca Drucker pointed out ear- 
ly in the strike the spiritual significance 
of the revolt. “Suddenly in a world 
where all sorts of topsyturvy things 


ROMAIN ROLLAND’S 
ALLEGORY OF THE 


LLEGORY at its best is the 
London Nation’s description 
of Romain Rolland’s new 
play “Liluli,” recently pub- 
lished in Paris (Editions du 

Sablier). It is comparable, says the 
London critic, only to the great “Every- 
man.” The function of allegory is to 
represent in a small compass, we read, 
the movement of huge, universal forces. 
In the hands of the new artists capable 
of using it, allegory can be made to 
give effects of extraordinary breadth 
and splendor. “Liluli” is a morality 
play of the war. The war is too large 
' to be painted realistically as a whole. 
To represent it as a whole, one must 
have recourse to allegory. This is what 
M. Rolland has done, with the brilliant 
result already noted. It is neither sub- 
tle nor new. M. Rolland makes a famil- 
iar point. It presents the ideas with 
which we are almost too familiar in a 
new shape. These ideas, clothed in the 
form of art, strike us with renewed 
force, penetrate as it were from a new 
angle, and impress the imagination as 
well as the intellect. As recounted by 
the Nation critic: 


“Liluli is the goddess of illusion, whose 
mission in life it is to flutter in front of 
the young and noble, luring them on to 
destruction; sometimes she allows herself 
to be caught, and then she intoxicates 
their youth with her feminine beauty un- 
til she can easily persuade them that the 
worse is the better cause. Liluli has many 
friends; there is the goddess Llép’ih, or 
Opinion, who assists Liluli in her propa- 
ganda for the Fat Men against the Thin, 
for war against peace; there is Maitre- 
Dieu, in whom we recognize Emperor 
William’s old ally at Rossbach and our 
own almighty assistant against the Boers; 
there is Peace—not the kind of Peace 
that goes about with an olive branch, of 
course—but that nobler Armed Peace, the 
stamp and clank of whose heavy march- 
ing shake all the world. Liluli’s first 
triumph is to persuade Altair, the embodi- 
ment of youth, that the grotesque proces- 


are happening, the theater has been 
caught up in the current of realistic 
thinking that is sweeping around. The 
strike of actors is no more or less than 
a demand to be threated as laborers. 
And by this assertion, curiously enough, 
they finally attain the true aristocracy, 
since they hold their artistic preten- 
tions as simply above discussion as the 
aristocrat holds his manners.” 

“But this robust assertion of their 
rights has a greater significance than the 
simple one of attempting a more equita- 
ble arrangement between workers and 
employer. It has its spiritual significance. 
It is a democratic impulse to which the 
art of the theater cannot fail to be sensi- 





NEW 

WAR 

sion of Armed Peace is a splendid and 
heroic pomp, that the ferocious demon 
Liberty (national liberty), who drives the 
armed procession with her whip and her 
shouts of ‘Liberty or Death,’ is a goddess 
of reason, and that Fraternity, who levels 
everything with senseless shears to medi- 
ocrity, is her sister in beauty. And so the 
gigantic farce goes on. Two neighbor- 
ing peoples, the Hurluberloches and the 
Gallipoulcts, decide to build a bridge 
across the ravine that separates them. 
The gulf is spanned and they are ready 
to throw themselves into one another’s 
arms when the authorities of the Armed 
Peace, the diplomats, the Fat Men, the 
Intellectuals, justifiably disquieted, take 
possession of the bridge. The first thing 
they do is to try if it will bear the weight 
of a cannon. Then, realizing that their 
occupation will be gone if they permit the 
Thin Men to fraternize in this disgraceful 
way, they concentrate all their forces in 
the task of making a quarrel between 
these over-friendly folk. Liluli does prod- 
igies; her sister, Opinion, accompanied 
by the atavistic beast that lurks in the 
depths of the human mind, rides, scream- 
ing murder and sudden death, over the 
stage. Maitre-Dieu, leading with him 
Truth, firmly gagged and bound and her 
deplorable nakedness sumptuously cloth- 
ed, Maitre-Dieu, changing, with the rapid- 
ity of a music-hall artist, his Gallipoulet 
uniform for the insignia of a Hurluber- 
lochian field-marshal, passes from one 
side of the ravine to the other, assuring 
both parties of his good and firm sup- 
port.” 


At last, intoxicated and dizzied by 
the screaming of Opinion and the loud 
martial music produced by a massed 
band of Intellectuals, to follow the Na- 
tion account, the two unhappy crowds 
rush at one another across the bridge. 
Even Janot and Hansot, the two typical 
peasants whose sole interest in life is 
the fruitful earth at their feet, are 
egged on one against the other. They 
meet in the middle of the bridge, and 
urged by their respective backers to 
conduct themselves like heroes, succeed 
in pushing each other into the ravine. 
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tive. The indignity of depending on any 
one man’s goodness of heart for elemen- 
tary justice has undoubtedly had its de- 
meaning effect on the actor and in turn 
on the whole work of the theater. How 
could you expect a virile and noble art 
to flourish among people who do not re- 
sent such servility? How could you ex- 
pect to draw into the theater under such 
conditions the people of vigor and imag- 
ination who are its life? Whether they 
win or lose, the strike will have served to 
take the actor out of the is lation in which 
he has lived so long; it will have given 
him a sense of common impulse with a 
larger and more struggling world than he 


has been aware of. And it is a ratification ° 


in art of the spiritual quality of labor.” 


‘‘Liluli’’ is Dramatic 
Allegory at Its Best, 
Says a London Critic 


Finally, there is an immense, appalling 
crash. 


“The whole stage caves inward on it- 
self, and on the summit of the heap of 
ruins sits the radiant figure of Liluli with 
her tongue out and a forefinger laid to 
the side of her nose. At the bottom of 
the heap, squashed flat as a pancake, re- 
poses the one person who was not taken 
in by Liluli and her friends. Polichinello, 
first cousin to Truth, and whose armor 
against the attacks of Illusion is mock- 
ery and laughter. He alone has seen 
the madness, folly and wickedness of 
the world, and throughout the play 
he stands apart, like a dissipated Greek 
chorus, making ironical comment on 
all that happens. But Polichinello, for 
all that he is not deceived, is a useless 
figure; he does nothing to stop the catas- 
trophe. His cousin Truth, freed for a 
moment from the clutches of Maitre- 
Dieu, appeals to him for aid. But Poli- 
chinello is cautious, and Truth bursts out 
at him: ‘You laugh and make fun of 
people, but you do it behind your hand, 
like a schoolboy. Like your grandfathers, 
those great Polichinellos, the masters of 
free irony and laughter, like Erasmus and 
Voltaire, you’re prudent, yes, very pru- 
dent. . . . Ah, you don’t love Truth; you 
wouldn’t risk a hair of your head to free 
me. . . . When will he come, my true 
lover, that migthy all-conquering spirit of 
Laughter who will rouse me with his roar- 
ing from the dead?” 


There is a profound truth in these 
words, declares the critic of the Lon- 
don Nation. The Erasmuses of this 
world, however estimable may be their 
ideas, however clear their vision of the 
truth, succeed in doing very little. For 
man is very little moved by reasoning. 
“Erasmus was impotent; it was Luther, 
passionate and violent, who took the 
world with him. Europe would prob- 
ably be a happier place if it had fol- 
lowed Erasmus instead of Luther; but 
the fact remains, that men will not and 
cannot follow an Erasmus who does 
not move them by their passions.” The 
man needed is a mixture of both. 
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THE PLIGHT OF PHYSICS BETWEEN 
THE NUCLEUS AND THE ELECTRON 


HE electron has indicated the 
electrical composition of mat- 
ter. Altho we speak of the 
realities of science as matter 
and energy, we might equally 

well speak of electricity and energy. 
The concept of the electron has already 
explained many perplexing facts, and, 
of course, raised new questions. The 
atoms of chemistry are no longer re- 
garded as indivisible particles. An 
atom, we have reason to believe, al- 
ways consists of a number of electrons 
and another part which is called the 
nucleus. These electrons are little bits 
of electricity. Further than to say that 
electrons are electricity we can not go, 
however, affirms Doctor John Mills, the 
most practical of living physicists, 
whose book on the realities of modern 
science affords us these details.* We 
can say, he observes, that matter is 
molecular, that molecules are composed 
of atoms and that atoms are formed of 
electrons. In finding how the matter 
of the universe is composed scientists 
have at last reached the electron. In 
terms of it they can explain fairly well 
everything else, or at least there is 
promise that ultimately everything else 
will be so explained. But as to the 
electron itself no explanation can be 
given. 

If any explanation is ever obtained 
it will be in terms of something else, 
which in its turn will be unexplainable 
and have to be accepted as the funda- 
mental element or beginning from 
which all other explanations start. 
The electron is the fundamental entity 
with which modern science starts. 

But what is the nucleus? 

That we do not as yet know. To 
learn what we do know of it we must 
consider further the behavior of elec- 
trons. These are, so far as we know, 
all alike, without regard to the atoms 
from which they are derived. An elec- 
tron from a hydrogen atom is just the 
same as one from an atom of copper 
or one from an atom of radium. They 
are vefy small as compared to an atom 
altho they are for their size much 
heavier. When it comes to moving an 
electron, as, for example, starting one, 


x Tuer Rearitres oF Monvern Science. By 
John Mills. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 


it is found to have but a most minute 
fraction of the inertia of the hydrogen 
atom. When we realize that it takes 
billions and billions and billions of hy- 
drogen atoms to weigh an ounce we 
gain some notion of the smallness of 
the mass of an electron. Now, elec- 
trons have a peculiar property of re- 
pelling each other. Two electrons al- 
ways exert a force pushing each other 
apart even tho they may not be in con- 
tact. 

How can an electron which is not 
touching another push on it, urging the 
second electron away from itself? 
Again the answer is that we do not 
know. They must act on each other 
through a medium, a something be- 
tween. Such a medium the physicist 
must assume, for of the repulsion he 
has positive proof: 


“When the physicist speaks of a vacu- 
um he means a space free from matter, 
but through it electrical repulsions are 
exerted and light, heat, and radio-tele- 
graph waves may pass. Through such 
ethereal spaces the light of the sun and 
the stars reaches our earth. To the 
modern physicist, these vacua are empty 
only as far as concerns matter, that is, 
molecules, atoms and dislodged electrons. 
According to his ideas a vacuum is full of 
ether. In fact, he considers all space 
throughout the universe to be filled con- 
tinuously by this ether, like an enormous 
ocean, in which exist as specks the elec- 
trons and the atoms which they form. 

. . The whole atom is perhaps 100,000 
times as large in diameter as the electron. 
In other words, the radius of the electron 
is about as large, compared to the radius 
of the atom, as is the radius of our earth 
as compared to the radius of the orbit 
in which it travels around the sun. 

“We may consider the size of our solar 
system to be as large as the orbit traveled 
by the most remote planet. If then, as 
there seems reason to believe, the hydro- 
gen atom consists of a nucleus and one 
electron revolving about it, the size of 
both may well be very small as compared 
to what we should measure as the size 
of the atom or of its inclosing sphere. 
Altho the relations of size in the atom are 
much like those of our earth and its orbit, 
the nucleus is very muth smaller in pro- 
portion than is our stin.” 


In the case of atoms there are two 
ways in which electrons may be ob- 
tained. In the first case we may jar 
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A Door Seems to 
Have Slammed in 
the Face of Science 


electrons loose from the atom. In the 
second case the electron may be thrown 
off by some disturbance which has its 
origin in the atom itself. In this sec- 
ond case we call the substance radio- 
active. The atoms of such substances 
appear to be disrupting—not that all of 
them do so at once but of a bit of such 
a substance some of the atoms are al- 
ways breaking down in this way. In 
such a breakdown electrons are shot 
out or other changes take place and the 
result is new elements. 


“What is the character of the nucleus 
and why, if electrons repel each other, 
are they not all dispelled and all atoms 
disrupted? The answer is that the char- 
acter of the nucleus is such as to attract 
towards itself and in general to hold 
within the atomic radius the various elec- 
trons of the atom. We may say, then, 
that the nucleus is itself electricity, but of 
a different kind from that of the electron. 
For convenience and for reasons con- 
nected with the history of the science, we 
call the electricity of the electron ‘nega- 
tive’ and that of the nucleus ‘positive.’ 

“The nucleus attracts the electrons and 
they are in general very firmly held in the 
atomic radius. But why doesn’t the at- 
traction which exists between the positive 
nucleus and the negative electrons draw 
them together? To this question the 
scientist has as yet been unable to obtain 
an entirely satisfactory answer. For this 
and other questions we must await either 
further theories or more experimental 
evidence. ... 

“The nucleus we recognize as positive 
electricity, but we mean thereby merely 
that it has an excess of positive elec- 
tricity over any negative which it may 
also include. In fact there is evidence 
that the nucleus itself contains some elec- 
trons. In the case of radio-active sub- 
stances we find that electrons are shot off 
and also atoms which we recognize to be 
helium. Helium is a light monatomic gas, 
twice as heavy as diatomic hydrogen. Its 
atom consists of a nucleus and two elec- 
trons. 

“Since such an atom is shot off from 
radium it appears to mean that the nu- 
cleus of the radium atom contains, or 
possibly is made up of, helium atoms. It 
is also possible that these helium atoms 
are themselves made up of hydrogen 
atoms. If this is the case, the nucleus of 
each helium atom should consist of four 
nuclei, like that of the hydrogen atom, 
and two electrons. This helium nucleus 
would then require two external electrons 
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in order to be neutral. That the helium 
atom has two electrons external to the 
nucleus, we know, but we are as yet in 
the dark as to whether or not the nucleus 
is formed as suggested above. The point 


IMPOSSIBILITY OF PROG- 
RESS BY THE INDIVIDUAL 


T is customary to assume that there 
is no limit to the possibilities of 
development of the mental and 
volitional powers of man, and cer- 
tainly, in the knowledge and con- 

trol of natural phenomena, the most 
striking progress is now made, chiefly, 
however, by cooperative effort. This, 
be it noted, is not the question involved 
when we ask whether man has already 
reached the highest possible develop- 
ment of his intellectual and rational 
powers. There is good evidence that 
no recent human beings have surpassed 
in such powers many men of the ancient 
Greek race or many other individuals 
who have appeared in the past. Hence 
the intellectual evolution of man may 
plausibly be said to have reached its 
climax in these greatest personages of 
history, so that even in the distant fu- 
ture there may never appear greater 
geniuses than Socrates, Plato and Aris- 
totle, than Shakespeare, Newton and 
Darwin. In noting these facts, Pro- 
fessor Edwin Grant Conklin, who holds 
the chair of biology at Princeton, ar- 
gues in Natural History, the journal 
of the American Museum, that future 
evolution will in all probability not de- 
velop more complex animal or plant 
cells than those which now exist or 
have existed in the past. Among ani- 
mals no new phyla have appeared since 
the vertebrates in the Silurian, or per- 
haps even earlier, no new classes since 
the mammals in the Triassic and the 
birds in the Jurassic. In the evolution 
of animals only about fourteen times 
in the whole history of life have new 
phyletic paths been found and several 
of these were blind alleys which led 
nowhere. The climax of the progres- 
sive evolution of fishes was probably 
reached in the Devonian, of amphibians 
in the Permian, of reptiles in the Meso- 
zoic. In all these classes the formation 
of new species has been going on more 
or less continuously, but progressive 
evolution in the sense of increasing 
complexity of organization has reached 
or passed its climax. 

There is little likelihood, then, it 
seems to Professor Conklin, that more 
complex multicellular forms than those 
which have lived or are living will ever 
be evolved, for apparently the limits of 
complexity within a living cell or body 
have already been reached. Doubtless 
both cells and bodies will continue to 
undergo changes which, on the whole, 


to be noted is that, even tho scientists are 
not yet able to speak definitely of the 
composition of the nucleus, there is suffi- 
cient evidence to warrant our bearing in 
mind the possibility that the nuclei of all 





will lead to better adaptations to exist- 
ing conditions, but such changes must 
be relatively slight as compared with 
the great evolutionary advances of the 
past. Protozoa will still remain pro- 
tozoa and man will still be man: 


“There is no evidence and little proba- 
bility that a higher animal than man will 
ever appear on this planet. To a larger 
extent than in the case of any other crea- 
ture man controls his destiny, and even 
if the human race should become extinct, 
from what other existing group of or- 
ganisms is it conceivable that a higher 
type could arise? ‘There are other ani- 
mals which in certain respects are more 
highly developed physically, there are so- 
cial insects which in some regards are 
more highly developed socially, but no 
other animal approaches man in intellect 
and probably none will ever surpass him 
in the combination of physical, intellec- 
tual and social capacity. 

“Furthermore, there is no present rea- 
son for supposing that in the future man 
will be more highly organized physically 
or will be endowed with greater intel- 
lectual capacity than have been many in- 
dividual men of the past or present, tho 
in both body and mind he will probably 
become better adjusted to conditions of 
life. It is conceivable that further evolu- 
tion of the brain of man may occur, just 
as it is possible to conceive of a further 
evolution of the neck of the giraf or of 
the trunk of the elephant, but there is a 
limit to increasing specialization beyond 
which it is not practicable to go. It is 
doubtful whether the brain of man could 
undergo much further differentiation 
without introducing disharmonies within 
the organism or with the environment, 
and the facts that since the beginnings of 
human records there does not appear to 
have been any appreciable growth of the 
brain in size or complexity, and that since 
the ancient Greeks there has been no ap- 
preciable increase in the intellectual ca- 
pacity of man, plainly indicate that the 
possible limits of evolution in this direc- 
tion have been reached. The most that 
can be hoped for by the scientist is that 
the standards of races as a whole may 
more nearly approach the best individual 
standards which now exist, and under a 
wise system of eugenics and education 
this improvement can be effected.” 


Millions of years ago unicellular or- 
ganisms reached the utmost limits of 
the differentiations which were possible 
within a single cell. Thereafter a new 
path had to be found if further ad- 
vance in organization was to occur. 
This new path was found in the direc- 
tion of multicellularity. Multicellular 
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the atoms may some day be found to fy 
formed by the combination of electron; 
and a number of positive element, 
charges all just like the positive nucley; 
of the hydrogen atom.” 


Why Man Seems to Have 
Reached the Limits of His Phys. 
ical and Intellectual Evolution 


forms did not arise by the coming to. 
gether of separate cells, as is some. 
times assumed, but rather by the failure 
of cells to divide completely. When 
the original cell divided, the products 
no longer moved apart as separate and 
complete individuals but remained at- 
tached to one another, and instead of 
restoring all missing parts as each cell 
did when it became a separte and com- 
plete individual, the initial differences 
between cell products were preserved 
and increased at successive divisions, 
In this way entire cells became new 
units of differentiation and at the same 
time all the cells remained bound to- 
gether into a unit of a higher order. 
A wholly similar process of differentia- 
tion by cell formation takes place in the 
development of the egg. 

If cell formation is stopped in this 
case, differentiations never go beyond 
a stage comparable with those of the 
unicellular organism, and if the differ- 
ent cells fail to stick together they gen- 
erally lose many of their differentia- 
tions and revert to the simpler organ- 
ization of the egg. Whenever a com- 
plex protozoan divides, it goes back in 
organization to a more primitive con- 
dition and after division it starts to 
differentiate over again. So succes- 
sive generations of protozoans make 
little or no advance in organization. 
When, on the other hand, the cells of 
a multicellular animal or plant divide 
they do not go back to the stage of 
differentiation of the egg but preserve 
the differentiations which they have al- 
ready attained and continue to augment 
them during the process of develop- 
ment: 


“In multicellular organisms this in- 
creasing differentiation of the cells is 
made possible by the close union and in- 
terdependence of the cells, whereas in the 
unicellular forms the very independence 
of the cells prevents increasing differen- 
tiation. 

“In a manner wholly similar to the case 
of the one-celled forms multicellular or- 
ganisms reach a stage of differentiation 
beyond which they cannot go within the 
limits of a single body. The very nature 
of differentiation signifies limitations in 
certain directions in order to secure fur- 
ther development in other directions. If 
a creature have wings it cannot also have 
hands (except in the case of the angels) ; 
if it have limbs for running it cannot also 
have limbs for swimming; if it have enor- 
mous strength it cannot also have great 
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delicacy of movement. Thus while cer- 
tain animals are differentiated in one di- 
rection and other in another, no one ani- 
mal can be differentiated in all directions. 
In man differentiation has gone farthest 
in the structures and functions of the 
brain. In many other respects man is 
relatively undifferentiated; his limbs, 
hands and feet, his teeth and alimentary 
tract are far less highly differentiated 
than are these organs in many other ani- 
mals, but his brain is much more highly 
differentiated. This very fact of a highly 
specialized nervous system and a general- 
ized condition of many other organs has 
led to the wonderful intellectual and so- 


NEW FORM OF MATTER 


cial evolution of man and has made possi- 
ble not only the rational control of his 
own evolution but also the control of his 
environment. 

“Just as the multicellular condition per- 
mits a higher degree of organization than 
is possible in the unicellular, so the union 
of multicellular organisms into a unit of 
a higher order opens up a new path of 
evolution and progress. But here also, as 
in the former instance, the principles of 
progressive evolution are increasing dif- 
ferentiation and integration. In this way 
biological colonies or societies are formed, 
and in various animal societies one can 
trace the stages of social evolution from 





A NEW FORM OF MATTER 
UNRECOGNIZED BY PHYSICS 


ERSONS in touch with the 
spiritualistic world are well 
aware of the sensations result- 
ing from the Crawford inves- 
tigations. More than one im- 

portant volume has been brought out in 
this country by the Duttons dealing 
with the reality of these psychic phe- 
nomena. They are based upon experi- 
ments conducted by Doctor Crawford 
with the help of the Goligher family in 
Belfast. Interesting as are these in- 
vestigations to spiritualists, they have 
assumed recently a practical impor- 
tance to physicists because they seem 
to disclose the existence of a form of 
matter hitherto unsuspected. This de- 
tail has led to much comment in peri- 
odicals by writers not primarily inter- 
ested in the truths of spiritualism but 
greatly concerned about the science of 
physics. One of these articles appeared 
a few months ago in Harper’s Maga- 
zine from the pen of J. D. Beresford, 
and his conclusion may be summed up 
in a sentence: “We have irrefutable 
testimony concerning a physical phe- 
nomenon at present unrecognized by 
science and of the very first importance 
to the understanding of our own be- 
ing.” It is “a form of living matter at 
present unrecognized by chemist or 
physicist.” He goes on: 

“Its properties and potentialities, so far 
as we can infer them from existing evi- 
dence, are of a kind for which we have no 
precedent, nor even a parallel. It is amaz- 
ingly discrete, mobile and plastic, yet it is 
capable of a rigidity and power enor- 
mously greater in proportion to its ap- 
parent mass than that attainable by any 
known form of muscular energy. And 
this form of matter has been photo- 
graphed, handled, weighed and analyzed. 
Nevertheless, the scientific world has up 
to now steadily refused as a whole to con- 
sider its existence. We may, however, re- 
member in this connection, that the Brit- 
ish Royal Society sneered at and steadily 
refused to admit the irrefutable proofs of 
the existence of a new force, now known 
as electricity, when these proofs were 
submitted to them by Benjamin Franklin. 


Also that certain members of the same 
society declined to acknowledge, tho they 
could not mechanically explain, the evi- 
dence put before them by Sir William 
Crookes, as to the powers of influencing 
material objects without contact.” 


It is perhaps not altogether fair to 
the physicists at this period to say that 
they refuse to grant some measure of 
credence to the accumulated evidence, 
but the statement of Mr. Beresford is 
accurate as to the official attitude of 
the scientific societies. That much de- 
veloped as long ago as the time of the 
first famous Schrenck-Notzing revela- 
tions six years ago, which yielded re- 
sults disclosing the mysterious form of 
matter. There is the evidence of a 
French savant, Doctor Boirac, whose 
experiments pointed to the same con- 
clusion—the existence of a strange sub- 
stance which presents itself to con- 
sciousness coldly and clammily under 
certain conditions revealed incidentally 
in the séances of some spiritualists. 

From observations of the séance 
circle extending over a long time, Doc- 
tor W. J. Crawford has come to the 
general conclusion, based strictly upon 
experiment, that all psychic phenomena 
he knows about are produced by flexi- 
ble rod-like projections from the body 
of the medium. These rods are the 
prime cause of the phenomena, whether 
they consist of levitations, movements 
of the table about the floor, rappings, 
touchings or other variations. The 
principal characteristics of a “rod” are 
said by Doctor Crawford to be seven. 
First of all, a 
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a condition in which all the individuals 
are much alike and the bond of union be- 
tween them is a very loose one, to such 
societies as those of ants, bees and ter- 
mites in which the differentiations and 
integrations of individuals have gone 
much further even than in human so- 
ciety. ... 

“The elements out of which the psychic 
faculties of man have been developed are 
present in all organisms, even in germ 
cells, in the form of sensitivity, tropisms, 
reflexes, organic memory and a few other 
factors; in more complex animals these 
take the form of special senses, instincts, 
emotions.” 


A By-Product of Spiritualism 
May Lead to a Revision of 
Present Conceptions of Life 


its end can reach, under favorable con- 
ditions, to a distance of about five feet 
from her body, and can there act on a 
table and push it about. Whether the 
rod gets thinner as it is pushed out 
from the medium’s body, Doctor Craw- 
ford is not able to say, altho he thinks 
it likely. The medium’s end of the rod, 
as it is pulled back into her body, is 
absorbed in her. As for the other 
remaining characteristics of the mys- 
terious rod, Doctor Crawford* gives 
them in order: 


(2) The rod is capable of to-and-fro 
motion horizontally over a considerable 
arc, and can thus move bodies about with- 
in the circle formed by the sitters; it has 
also a limited motion in a vertical plane. 

(3) The rod, while capable of in-and- 
out movement from the medium’s body, 
can be fixed or locked at any required po- 
sition within its limits of extension, so 
that in such position it becomes a canti- 
lever. 

(4) The rod can transmit pulling and 
pushing forces. 

(5) The free end of the rod is capable 
(at least sometimes) of gripping bodies 
by adhesion. 

(6) All the motions of the rod are 
worked from within the body of the me- 
dium. 

(7) The dimensions of the rod can vary 
greatly; its cross-section may have differ- 
ent values, and various modifications can 
be made of the shape and condition of its 
free end. For ordinary rapping a certain 
amount of matter seems to be concen- 
trated near the end; and for other forms 
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“rod” is capable 
of being pushed 
straight out from 
the body of the 
medium and of be- 
ing pulled straight 
into the body of 


the medium. The P 
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indefinite limit of 
extension, but at 





PATH OF THE PSYCHIC ROD 


M is the medium, T is the table, P represents the pressure recorder 
on the floor, while RR are the two parts of the psychic rod. 
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(not near the floor) 
something that ap- 
pears to be matter: 


“It has a_ cold, 
clammy, reptilian 
feeling, impossible 


adequately to de- 
scribe in words, but 
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HOW THE MYSTERIOUS ROD PROJECTS 


The rod R is shown fixed to the floor at K and inclining up- 
wards to. the leg of the chair (resting on the platform of the 
force P is exerted in the direction 
of the arrow. The height of D from the floor is about nine inches. 
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which, once felt, the 
experimenter always 
recognizes again. I 
was. struck, when 
reading over some 


of Dr. Schrenck- 








of rapping, such as the imitation of the 
bouncing ball, sawing, scraping, etc., it 
seems as tho other modifications and dis- 
positions were made. For levitation a 
special form of the rod is used, its free 
end being bent up and gripping the table 
by adhesion underneath.” 


In the light of this theory, Doctor 
Crawford thinks, a large amount of the 
physical phenomena of the séance room 
become somewhat more intelligible. 
Take as an example the so-called “di- 
rect voice’ phenomena, where a metal 
trumpet some three or four feet long 
is carried around the table or the room 
for many minutes at a time, while 
voices purport to speak through it to 
the sitters. It is possible and even 
probable that the trumpet is gripped 
adhesively by the free end of the rod 
projection from the medium and is car- 
ried about on the end of this rod, all 
kinds of motion being possible. 

As to the composition of the rod, 
Doctor Crawford has no satisfactory 
theory to offer. Occasionally during 
levitation he has felt immediately be- 
low the under-surface of the table 


Notzing’s experi- 
ments on _ materialization, to notice 
that in the first stages of materializa- 
tion the matter issuing from the medium 
gave the same or a very similar sensa- 
tion to the hand; the feeling being 
described as cold and clammy, one of 
the assistants even remarking that it felt 
as tho a small reptile were lying on his 
hand. There is therefore little doubt in 
my mind that the stuff issuing from the 
medium in the first stage of materializa- 
tion and the stuff under the top of the 
levitated table are essentially one and 
the same. The stuff coming from Dr. 
Schrenck-Notzing’s medium was observed 
issuing sometimes from her mouth, and 
was perfectly visible, while any such mat- 
ter under the table is not visible. It must 
therefore, if essentially the same, be of a 
more rudimentary quality, a stage further 
back than that made use of for material- 
ization. The matter under the table felt 
quite still and at rest, and, in fact, when 
I moved my hand to and fro amongst it, 
the table soon dropped, showing that it 
was essential to levitation. Indeed, the 
operators were always very chary about 
letting me work in amongst it, the only 
thing in that connection they did not ob- 
ject to greatly being the moving of a thin 
rod across the space occupied by it. 





ADVANTAGES OF THE 
LOW-BACKED DRESS 


F any objection can be urged at the 
present moment against the low- 
backed dress, declares a medical 
correspondent of the London Mail, 
it is not on the score of injury to 

health. On the contrary, he says, no 
better design could be chosen for the 
dress of the upper part of the body 
than one which gives free play to the 
muscles of the neck and shoulders and 
permits free circulation of the blood 
to and from the head. 

Women do not catch colds or get 
pneumonia from exposing the chest 
and back, even in much chillier weather 
than we have at present. This fallacy 
has been exploded long ago. Loose- 
ness of the garments everywhere is 
what doctors have always been calling 
for, and if women who find benefit 
from this fashion in the region of the 
shoulders will use their reasoning pow- 


ers and loosen the coverings of the 
waist, the feet and the hands, they will 
not only feel in better health and 
lighter spirits but they will find a 
marked increase of their general 
beauty. 

From tight neck and shoulder wear 
many evils follow. What good results 
may be expected from the low-backed 
dress? Firstly, it will stimulate women 
to develop their arms and shoulders, 
and, by allowing a freer carriage of 
the head, will give them more grace 
and dignity. The medical correspon- 
dent of the London newspaper pro- 
ceeds: 


“But one of the most gratifying results 
will be the effect on the face. There is no 
doubt whatever that many of the skin 
troubles endured by women have been 
caused by tight and warm clothing around 
the neck. When the blood is permitted to 





“In addition to the under surface of the 
levitated table, I have often felt this same 
quality of matter, with its same cold, 
clammy, reptile-like feel, near the ankles 
of the medium when rapping was taking 
place close to her feet at the commence- 
ment of a séance. For an important 
séance I have never placed my hand near 
the place from which this stuff was issu- 
ing; for I soon found by experience in 
early trials that if I did so the rapping 
was stopped for quite a long time, and 
could seemingly only be restarted with 
difficulty. During impromptu circles, how- 
ever, or because of ignorance at the com- 
mencement of my experiments, I have 
often interrupted the flow of this matter, 
with the inevitable result of temporarily 
stopping phenomena. The main point, 
however, is that near the medium, indeed 
quite close to her body, the same quality 
of matter is present during rapping phe- 
nomena as is present under the levitated 
table; and not only so, but in the former 
case it is in motion in the direction from 
body of medium outwards, as can easily 
be observed by the spore-like sensation as 


of soft particles moving gently against the 
hand.” 


The Doctor moved his hand about 
once in front of the medium until a 
correct position was reached, as indi- 
cated by raps, in front of the medium’s 
feet. He placed the “pressure re- 
corder” on the floor there and asked 
the operators to exert their pressure 
on the recorder instead of on the floor. 
Soon the bell rang. The Doctor pushed 
inwards on the back of the table and 
found he could not move it. He has 
thus proved to his satisfaction by more 
than one experiment that the psychic 
rod issues from the neighborhood of 
the medium’s ankle. There for the mo- 
ment the matter rests. 


A Fashion for Women 
That May, if It Spreads, 
Be a Hygienic Blessing 


circulate freely the complexion will im- 
prove, wrinkles and pimples will disap- 
pear, and, other conditions being favor- 
able, the face will become plumper, clearer, 
and of better color. 

“The looseness about the neck should 
also have a beneficial influence on the hair. 
Probably much of the baldness of at least 
the earlier years of middle age is due to 
want of a sufficient supply of blood to the 
scalp. With the coming of the low-necked 
dress there is ground for hope that women 
will be much less troubled with falling or 
graying hair. 

“Obviously the unpleasant effects of 
heat will be reduced, for the coolness of 
the bare upper part will cool the whole 
blood-stream and body. The good influ- 
ence on the nervous system is perhaps the 
most important factor. The coolness and 
ease and the free circulation of pure blood 
to the brain are bound to reduce the num- 
ber and severity of headaches, prevent ir- 
ritability, and make a woman in every way 
more cheerful and better-tempered.” 
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STARS 


THE MOST AMBITIOUS PROBLEM 
EVER ATTACKED BY ASTRONOMY 


URING the last fifteen years 
astronomers have undertaken 
to determine the structure 
of what is often called the 
cosmos—the manner in which 

the universe is built up. It is a prob- 
lem which admits at present of a mere- 
ly tentative solution. If we consider 
the conditions of the investigation, re- 
marks the London Atheneum, it must 
be accounted a great triumph that so 
much has been accomplished. If the 
sun be represented by a grain of sand 
and the earth as an invisible speck one 
inch distant from it, then, on this scale, 
the nearest star is another speck of 
sand distant about four miles. The 
most distant celestial bodies that can 
be observed are at immensely greater 
distances. Some hundreds of millions 
of stars may be observed with powerful 
telescopes. It is required to find the 
distribution of these bodies through 
space, and the general character of 
their motions. The writer of these 
observations, signing himself “S,” thus 
proceeds in the London Atheneum: 


“Tf we consider the data most obviously 
accessible to us we see that they fall under 
three heads: the apparent positions of the 
stars in the sky, their relative brightness 
and their color. Apparent positions can 
be determined with considerable accuracy, 
and no appreciable error is imported into 
the discussions from this source. The de- 
termination of relative brightness is more 
difficult. Naked-eye stars have been, for 
a very long time, graded in six magni- 
tudes, a sixth-magnitude star being just 
visible to a good eye. It is found that the 
actual amount of light corresponding to 
successive magnitudes varies nearly in 
geometrical progression, the multiplying 
factor being a little more than two and a 
half. Thus from a star of the fifth mag- 
nitude we receive a little more than two 
and a half times (2.512) as much light as 
from a star of the sixth magnitude. A 
difference of five magnitudes corresponds 
to a light ratio of one hundred. In order 
to avoid grouping together stars of appre- 
ciably different degrees of brightness, deci- 
mals of a magnitude are used. The esti- 
mations are still very rough, for a differ- 
ence of 0.1 in the measure of a magnitude 
corresponds to an error of nearly 10 per 
cent. in the light intensity. Yet mag- 
nitude measurements which are correct 
to 0.1 are considered fairly satisfactory. 
This crudity in the measurements is due 
to the fact that the eye is made the judge 
of brilliancy. Even when photometers 
are used the eye is still the final judge. 
The light of a star is increased or dimin- 
ished in a known proportion until it ap- 
pears of the same brilliancy as another 
star, which may be an artificial source of 
light.” 

The difficulty of the observations is 
increased by the fact that stars differ 
in color. It is more difficult to say 
that a red and green star are equally 


bright, for instance, than it is to say 
that two red or two green stars are 
equally bright. A further complication 
is introduced—the Purkinje phenome- 
non, so called after its discoverer. It 
is found that if two lights of different 
colors, but estimated to have the same 
brightness, are increased or diminished 
jin the same proportion, they will no 
longer appear equally bright. When 
the lights are diminished the green will 
look brighter than the red; when they 
are increased in the same proportion 
the red will appear brighter than the 
green. Since the amount of light re- 
ceived from a star is greater when a 
telescope is used, it follows that two 
stars of different colors which look 
equally bright to the naked eye will 
not look equally bright in the telescope. 


“Another method of measuring magni- 
tudes is to determine the effect of the light 
on the photographic plate. The image of 
a star on the plate, as seen in a micro- 
scope, is larger and more intense the 
brighter the star. But obviously this 
method gives preferential treatment to the 
blue rays: a blue star and a red star of 
the same visual brightness may differ by 
as much as two magnitudes when mea- 
sured by the photographic method. In 
comparing photographic and photometric 
measures of magnitude, therefore, great 
care must be exercised. As other sources 
of error may be mentioned the different 
sensitiveness of different eyes to color 
and intensity, the different color sensitive- 
ness of different photographic plates, and 
the different degrees of chromatic correc- 
tion of the telescope object-glass. More 
accurate measurements of magnitude are 
much to be desired, for counts of stars 
lying within certain magnitudes play an 
important part in investigations of the 
structure of the stellar universe. The pos- 
sibilities of error are serious, since the 
number of stars increases about threefold 
for each successive step of one magni- 
tude. The stars made use of in the in- 
vestigations range over more than twenty 
magnitudes, giving, at the extreme ends, a 
light tatio of one hundred millions to 
one.” 


The intrinsic brightness of a star 
can be calculated from its apparent 
brightness when its distance is known, 
and such results as have been obtained 
point to a diversity in intrinsic bright- 
ness almost as great as the diversity in 
apparent brightness. They differ from 
one another in glory to a very marked 
extent, sometimes by one million to one. 
If the light of the sun be expressed in 
magnitudes it appears that the sun is 
not one of the brightest stars. There 
are, indeed, many stars which are im- 
mensely brighter than the sun. The 
sun appears about ninety-one thousand 
million times as bright as a star of the 
first magnitude, which means that if it 
were removed to three hundred and 
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two thousand times its present distance 
it would shine as a first-magnitude star. 
This distance is considerably less than 
that of several equally bright stars. It 
is not, however, an inconsiderable star; 
the feeblest star known is eight magni- 
tudes fainter than the sun. 


“The fact that stars differ in color sug- 
gests a scheme of classification; but for 
this purpose difference in color must be 
defined in some way that permits of mea- 
surement. It is found that the most con- 
venient measure of color is afforded by 
the fact that the magnitude of a star as 
determined by visual methods differs from 
its magnitude as determined by examina- 
tions of its image on a photographic plate. 
The difference, photographic minus visual 
magnitude, is called the color-index of the 
star. By measuring the color-indices of a 
number of stars, and classifying the re- 
sults it is found that they fall into certain 
groups or types. Another method of clas- 
sification is suggested if the spectroscope 
be employed. While it is roughly true to 
say that the universe of stars is composed 
of very much the same chemical elements 
as are found on earth, yet there are 
marked differences in the spectra of 
various stars due apparently to the very 
different physical conditions. Classifica- 
tion by spectra permits of a very consider- 
able degree of subdivision, and the history 
of spectra classification has been one of 
increasing complexity. The process is by 
no means complete, but the broad lines of 
division are now pretty well defined. It is 
not necessary to give here a catalog of 
the various spectral types into which the 
stars are divided; the subject has its own 
difficulties, due largely to the fact that 
physical conditions must exist in such vast 
bodies, raised as they are in many cases 
to enormous temperatures, that cannot 
be reproduced in terrestrial laboratories. 
Nevertheless, altho some uncertainty still 
exists on not unimportant points, the 
main deductions from spectrum charac- 
teristics may be accepted with confidence. 
It is interesting to note that there is a 
close correlation between the classification 
by color-index and the classification by 
spectral type. This is not altogether sur- 
prising since both are connected with the 
temperature of the star.” 


The information provided by the 
spectroscope, coupled with the deter- 
minations of the apparent positions of 
the stars in the sky, would not, by it- 
self, carry us very far, altho it is doubt- 
less suggestive, particularly if com- 
bined with an hypothesis connecting 
the spectral type of a star with its age. 
But the spectroscope is able to supply 
us with another item of information. 
It was shown by Doppler that, just as 
an approaching lomotive whistle rises 
in pitch when approaching us and di- 
minishes as it recedes, so the spectrum 
emitted by a source of light should 
change as it approaches or recedes 
from the observer. Doppler concluded 
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from this, incorrectly, that a change of 
color should occur, because he did not 
take into account those regions of the 
spectrum, at either end of it, which are 
invisible. The actual change in the 
spectrum is shown, not by a change in 
color, but in the shifting of the spec- 
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trum lines towards one end or the 
other of the spectrum. The spectrum 
of a star, compared with a terrestrial 
spectrum, will show a shift towards the 
violet or red end of the spectrum ac- 
cording as the star is approaching or 
receding from the earth. These radial 





WHY COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 
ARE MENTALLY SECOND-RATE 


HE steady deterioration in the 
character and capacity of col- 
lege presidents remains one 
of the unheeded warnings of 
the time in the United States. 

The college president is responsible for 
the decay of the intellectual life of the 
nation. The finest minds of the coun- 
try, in their young and formative 
period, come directly or indirectly un- 
der his influence and far too many 
now emerge from the experience in a 
state of placid mental inferiority. The 
cult of mental second-rateness is due 
to the fostering care of the system pro- 
moted by our college presidents who 
are in a conspiracy against knowledge. 
Hence education in our country is 
dominated by a school to which effi- 
ciency must be subordinated to results 
that have no relation to it. The col- 
lege president looks out for his own 
success according to his false standards 
and not to the success of the youths 
who are swayed by the system he 
fosters. 

He covers this degeneration with a 
screen of deceptions that deceive the 
laymen and the inexpert. The college 
president is a maker of glib phrases, 
a master of certain genial social arts 
connected with the management of a 
particular type of board or faculty. In 
the end he becomes sly, facile in retail- 
ing sophistry in non-committal phrases, 
a master of the art of mere appearance, 
a smiling humbug. The college gradu- 
ates go out into the world with diplo- 
mas that give them a false standing— 
certificates of artificial merit bolstering 
up ignorance. Everywhere in America 
we see signs of the harm done by this 
system — second-rate administration, 
pseudo-efficiency and arrant humbug in 
high places in both the business, the 
political and the professional worlds. 
There can be no reform until either 
the system of choosing college presi- 
dents is altered entirely or until the 
college president himself is deprived of 
his present weight and authority. A 
western college professor thus enlarges 
upon the theme in that well-known 
periodical devoted to education, School 
and Society: 


“The presidents of the colleges know 
that the public, upon whose support the 
colleges depend, are easily deceived by 


external appearance and they are there- 
fore generally interested mainly in de- 
velopments that make for show—all in the 
long run depending upon the number of 


velocities may be measured directly in 
miles, unlike most stellar measure- 
ments, which are made in angles. A\l- 
tho the observed shift in the spectral 
lines is very small this method per- 
mits of a really remarkable degree of 
accuracy. 


They Live in a World of 
Illusion in Which Phrases 
Form a Substitute for Things 


noxious to many of his brethren by his 
emphatic and oft-repeated affirmative an- 
swer to the question ‘Should college stu- 
dents study?’ There are hardly any others 


students enrolled. They are accordingly \ like him. The only remedy that can gen- 


disposed to discourage high scholastic 
standards that are likely to reduce atten- 
dance, and to encourage lax methods that 
will make for large numbers of students. 
The deans of schools and the chiefs be- 
low take their cue from the president, and 
their rivalry still further reduces the 
standards. The whole hierarchy of ad- 
ministration is thus involved in a criminal 
conspiracy against education. The ‘effi- 
ciency’ of instructors, their retention, their 
promotion are determined, for the most 
part, in accordance with the mere size of 
their classes, and they are thus practically 
forced to maintain standards that will at- 
tract students to their classes. ‘Popular’ 
courses are in this way encouraged to the 
disparagement of real teaching and sound 
scholarship. , 

“Those of us who are directly engaged 
in this work and who see and admit to 
ourselves the unwelcome truth are at 
times appalled at these evils, and become 
more and more dissatisfied and discour- 
aged the longer we are connected with 
them. Each of us, of course, hopes that 
he is more or less of an exception to the 
generality of guilty instructors, and that, 
at any rate, the benefits to the small but 
splendid minority of earnest students who 
thoroly profit from their college career in 
spite of adverse conditions more than bal- 
ance the waste of the majority. But, prob- 
ably, if we could be absolutely honest with 
ourselves, we should have to admit that 
most of us are actually parasites and do 
not return to society the equivalent of 
what we receive from society. I am my- 
self often utterly tired and sick of my 
position in the university, and long for 
some kind of a socially useful occupation.” 


Nevertheless, the outlook for any 
constructive reform, this expert says, 
is very discouraging. The first step 
forward in the reform of the colleges 
is exposure of the evil conditions of 
their administration: 


“Neither students nor alumni have gen- 
erally shown themselves friendly toward 
any movement that would ‘turn the dear 
old college into a damned educational in- 
stitution.’ Little aid can be expected from 
the presidents of the colleges. Many of 
them are sadly lacking in scholarly in- 
terests and scholarly training, and but few 
of them are known for contribution to 
any kind of progress whatever. One of 
them has latterly made himself very ob- 


erally effect a real reform is to entrust 
the administration of the colleges to the 
scholars themselves who are engaged in 
teaching.” 


As long as the present type of college 
president holds sway, the things upon 
which America congratulates herself 
in the world of higher education ought 
to be a cause of dismay. The wonder- 
ful growth of our colleges in recent 
years, the ever-increasing number of 
their students and instructors, their 
magnificent buildings, libraries and la- 
boratories, their elaborate organiza- 
tion of multifarious courses, depart- 
ments and schools are superficial as- 
pects of the great structure of sham. 
It follows that with the exception of 
the schools for the well - established 
professions our colleges, under their 
presidents, are a social waste. Our 
boasted higher education is mostly an 
illusion: 


“The opportunities afforded for educa- 
tion are, of course, admirable, and the 
average natural ability of the students is 
generally high. At the beginning of their 
college life probably a very large majority 
of students have noble aspirations of at- 
tainment, but the enthusiasm for learning 
soon wanes on the part of most of them, 
and they give the most of their four years 
in college to social and athletic affairs and 
general idleness. They all soon learn that 
it is contrary to the traditions of the place 
to take educational matters seriously, and 
all but a few of them act accordingly. 
Under such conditions a college diploma is 
no evidence whatever of the attainment of 
either culture or knowledge, but, on the 
contrary, is presumptive evidence of four 
years’ experience that is more of a hin- 
drance than a help to either individual or 
social welfare. 

“The success of college graduates in 
various vocations that has long been ap- 
parent, and even their remarkable show- 
ing in the recent war are, unfortunately, 
no refutation of this position. For college 
students are a very select group, whose 
natural ability is far above the average. 

“Tf the general public, who pay the taxes 
or otherwise bear the burden of the sup- 
port of these institutions, knew half the 
real truth about their internal conditions, 
the institutions would soon be ‘either 
mended or ended.’” 
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SHOULD SMOKING STOP? 


SHOULD A SURGEON BEAU- 


TIFY A PATIENT’S 


MPORTANT and interesting work 
has been done for the sake of mak- 
ing the scarred and mutilated vet- 
eran of the war a handsome man. 
The veteran is provided with a new 

nose Or a new upper lip as required. 
Special pains are taken to make this 
new nose shapely and to take the graft 
for his upper lip from the top of his 
head so that he may not be deprived of 
the ornament of a mustache. These 
details are noted in The Medical Rec- 
ord by Doctor Seymour Oppenheimer. 
Invariably, he adds, our thoughts revert 
to a few years before the war when 
cosmetic surgery was regarded as a 
shady business. Physicians were then 
decidedly chary of doing operative 
work for purely esthetic reasons. Al- 
tho besieged by men and women who 
felt that their happiness in life depend- 
ed on the alteration of some offending 
feature, they discouraged them or even 
refused pointblank to operate, with the 


FACE? 


result that quack institutions throve on 
the treatment of facial defects. Such 
institutions have been known to ap- 
proach a surgeon of good standing and 
offer him large sums of money to oper- 
ate anonymously on patients furnished 
by them, probably not realizing that if 
he so desired he might spend his entire 
time performing the same operations 
on patients coming to him direct. 

Possibly on account of the disrepute 
in which surgery for cosmetic purposes 
was held before the war, its methods 
were shrouded in mystery and its pro- 
cedures were supposed to be fraught 
with tremendous difficulties. Fortu- 
nately, the publicity connected with the 
recent reconstruction work has changed 
all this. The mystery has vanished and 
the tremendous difficulties so much 
talked about proved practically non- 
existent. 

“A propos of the latter, let us take an 
example from civil life and suppose that a 





A PHYSICIAN’S VINDI- 
CATION OF TOBACCO 


HE immense increase in the 

practice of smoking cigarets 

prompts Doctor Edward A. 

Spitzka, who has held high 

rank in the medical corps of 
the army, to declare in the New York 
Sun that he never himself witnessed 
any deleterious results from the habit 
nor has he heard of any from a pro- 
fessional colleag. Soldiers, he ex- 
plains, whether in garrison, training 
camp or field, are rarely so situated as 
to be able to abuse tobacco in any form, 
and the cigaret became the favorite 
because only “short smokes” could be 
indulged in. Furthermore, it must be 
remembered that 80 per cent. of the 
smoke of a cigaret escapes from the 
burning end. As for the poor fellows 
lying mangled in shell holes or in field 
and evacuation hospitals, with life 
slowly ebbing away from a body soon 
to become dreamless dust—who would 
be heartless enough to “prohibit” this 
last and only solace? 

If there were any cases of tobacco 
poisoning in the army they must have 
been of rare occurrence, and surely 
only in those few admitted to the ranks 
who were by their individual nature 
susceptible to one or more of the com- 
ponents of tobacco smoke, or in those 
who foolishly promoted undue absorp- 
tion of certain deleterious substances 
by the pernicious practice of “in- 
haling.” The ordinary and sensible 
smoker absorbs but little of the nico- 


tine and other products of combustion, 
but the person who inhales this smoke 
into the trachea—and eventually into 
the lungs—absorbs as much as 79 per 
cent. of the nicotine taken into the 
mouth. Doctor Spitzka continues: 


“Nicotine is not the only deleterious 
substance; others are ammonia, pyridine, 
methylpyridine (a nerve sedative), colli- 
dine, furfurol, formaldehyde, sulphuretted 
hydrogen, carbonic acid, carbon monoxide, 
and there are many others, all of course 
in very small proportions, but dangerous 
if cumulatively absorbed—as they must be 
—in the confines of the lungs with their 
numerous air sacks. One must pause to 
contemplate the fact that these air sacks 
are lined by the delicate and resorptive 
respiratory membrane, which if spread out 
flat would cover more than 200 square 
yards. 

“Be it that the smoking of large quan- 
tities of tobacco causes ‘tobacco dyspep- 
sia,’ vertigo, nausea, ‘tobacco heart,’ even 
blindness and other phenomena, the folly 
lies not in the smoking per se but in the 
overdoing of it by an individual peculiarly 
susceptible. On the one hand a man of 
sound health, with a strong vegetative 
nerve system, may in the course of a pro- 
tracted period of smoking consume as 
many as twenty cigars or fifty cigarets 
daily without becoming pale, perspired or 
nauseated, without getting palpitation of 
the heart or embarrassment of breathing. 
On the other hand an individual, by his 
very nature of unstable tendencies, per- 
haps, profoundly neurotic without know- 
ing it, and susceptible to the most attenu- 
ated influences of any sort, would suc- 
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A Plea for the Rescue 
of Cesmetic Processes 


From the Quack 


woman with a large nose of the Hebraic 
type comes to have the hump removed 
from the offending feature. This is not a 
difficult thing to do—not nearly so difficult 
as building up a war-shattered nose. Any 
man who can remove cartilage from a 
nose can go a little farther and scrape a 
hump off it. Moreover, we make bold to 
affirm that when the hump is off no harm 
is done. On the contrary, the woman is 
happy, the rhinolaryngologist is happy, and 
presumably society at large is happy that 
an ugly nose has been replaced by a hand- 
some one. 

“It is our hope, then, that the influence 
of the facial reconstruction work of the 
war, which has banished the mystery and 
the odium of cosmetic surgery and has im- 
proved its methods, will be sufficiently 
far-reaching to give the civil population 
in peace times the same benefits enjoyed 
by the soldier in times of war. Cosmetic 
surgery, we feel, should at this auspicious 
moment be taken once for all out of the 
hands of charlatans and quacks and given 
a legitimate status in the profession.” 


Correction of Some Popular 
Misconceptions Regarding 
the Effect of Smoking 


cumb promptly to very much smaller 
quantities of tobacco. Each individual 
has his own limits of tolerance, and no 
amount of prohibition legislation could 
meet the individual’s problems.” 


The irrationally excessive use of to- 
bacco, as of anything else, is usually 
practised by those primarily- neuras- 
thenic, neurotic or neuropathically dis- 
posed ; the tobacco abuse is a secondary 
phenomenon. Doctor Spitzka gives as 
an instance the rather extreme case of 
a female “artist” of neurotic tempera- 
ment who rigged up an apparatus by 
means of which she puffed away from 
120 to 200 cigarets at once in the space 
of three minutes! A psychiatric clinic 
had her in charge for a while. But 
some time after her release she made 
another and similar attempt, but re- 
stored nature rebelled successfully and 
a raging headache and other ailments 
made her desist from such bizar de- 
portment. 

A sound, healthy man— but not a 
youth—may safely continue moderate 
smoking, but he must know his limit 
of safety and he must not “inhale,” 
concludes Doctor Spitzka. Moderate 
smoking does afford a sense of comfort 
even tho it does impair the contents 
of one’s pocketbook. But a man with 
heart disease, hardening of the arteries, 
diabetes or constitutional disease can- 
not so indulge; at least not unless his 
“smokes” are thoroly denarcotized for 
his benefit. 
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CROOKES: THE GREATEST OF 
EXPERIMENTAL INVESTIGATORS 


FEW remaining men of 

science whose memories go 

back over half a century, in 

reviewing that long period, 

says London Nature, never 
lose from the mental vision one figure 
of almost dramatic interest and cer- 
tainly of supreme importance. The 
occasion of an international exhibition 
in London afforded an opportunity by 
which a young English chemist sprang 
into sudden fame. The discovery of a 
new element, however remarkable its 
properties, would perhaps not have 
proved sufficient to arouse the interest 
of the mid-Victorian public, but the 
method of spectrum analysis used in 
its discovery being new, coupled with 
the award of a medal to the exhibit, 
brought thallium and its discoverer 
very prominently into notice. The 
great scientific career thus begun is 
now closed by the passing of Sir Wil- 
liam Crookes. 

His career, observes another author- 
ity, furnishes an interesting example of 
an experimental investigator who, by 
keeping his eyes open, may be led from 
one success to another through taking 
advantage of any casual observation 
which the ordinary worker would 
probably pass over as insignificant or 
caused by accidental irregularities. 
The discovery of thallium naturally de- 
manded as a sequel an exact deter- 
mination of its atomic weight: 


“Desirous of carrying out the required 
weighings to a high degree of accuracy— 
perhaps higher than the purity of his ma- 
terial justified—and finding that air cur- 
rents in the balance-case interfered with 
the measurement, Crookes set to work to 
get rid of the air and to construct a bal- 
ance which could weigh in vacuo. When 
this was accomplished, he found that the 
balance still showed some mysterious in- 
fluence which interfered with the accuracy 
of the result, and notably that flames 
placed in the neighborhood of the balance- 
case set the balance swinging, tho air cur- 
rents were now excluded. This observa- 
tion led him to the invention of the ‘radi- 
ometer’ or ‘light mill,’ which excited con- 
siderable interest at the time. Crookes 
himself thought that he had discovered a 
repulsive effect due to radiation. We know 
now that such an effect actually exists, but 
that it is much smaller than the apparent 
repulsion which shows itself in the radi- 
ometer, and which is really due to the 
remnant of air still left in what was then 
considered an empty space. 

“Not satisfied with the explanations 
offered by Osborne, Reynolds and others, 
which demanded the presence of traces of 
gases, Crookes set himself the task of im- 
proving the construction of air pumps so 
that the remnant of air supposed to be left 
in his vessels should be still further dimin- 
ished. He then found, indeed, that his 
apparent repulsion of light diminished and 


finally disappeared. The radiometer, tho 
since occasionally used in scientific investi- 
gations, is not much more than a toy, but 
it plays an important part in the history 
of science, having been the direct cause of 
the advance made in removing the air 
from vessels to a much higher degree than 
had previously been possible. Incidentally, 
the improvement of air pumps made elec- 
tric lighting by incandescent lamps pos- 
sible, because carbon filaments could now 
be used without danger of being rapidly 
burnt up.” 


Crookes turned his attention to the 
phenomena attendant on the passage of 
the electric discharge through highly 
rarified spaces and the results he ob- 
tained in this field, to follow the me- 
moir in the London Times, are among 
the most brilliant associated with his 
name. Pluecker had already described 
the phosphorescent glow that appears 
when the current from an induction 
coil is passed through a sufficiently ex- 
hausted vacuum tube and had noticed 
that it changed its position under the 
influence of a magnet, and Hittorf had 
observed that a shadow is cast by a 
solid body placed between the cathode 
or negative pole and the seat of the 
phosphorescence. But it was Crookes 
who advanced the explanation of these 
phenomena that the cathode is emitting 
streams of material particles which, be- 
ing shot off with great velocity in 
straight lines from and at right angles 
to its surface, give rise to the phos- 
phorescence of the glass by a species 
of molecular bombardment, and which 
are deflected by a magnetic field be- 
cause they carry a charge of nega- 
tive electricity. His experiments, he 
thought, enabled the physicist to con- 
template matter in a condition pre- 
viously unknown, in a “fourth state” as 
far removed from that of gas as gas is 
from liquid, where the well - known 
properties of gases and elastic fluids 
disappear, and in their stead are re- 
vealed new and unsuspected attributes ; 
and in this “radiant matter,” as he 
called it, he suggested that the experi- 
menter has within his grasp the little 
indivisible particles that are supposed 
to constitute the physical basis of the 
Universe, and is actually in touch with 
the borderland where matter and force 
seem to merge into one another. 

In the course of his experiments on 
radiant matter, Crookes concentrated 
the rays at a point by means of a con- 
cave cathode, and discovered that cer- 
tain substances, and in particular gems, 
such as diamond and ruby, when placed 
at that point exhibited brilliant phos- 
phorescence. The spectrum of the 
light is in most cases continuous; but 
some of the rare earths, such as yttria, 


His Discovery of Thallium 
Began a Career of Triumph 
in Chemistry and Physics 


in these circumstances give banded 
spectra, and on this observation he 
founded a method of spectroscopic 
analysis which has proved valuable in 
the study of that exceedingly complex 
group of substances. This method also 
led him to some interesting speculations 
concerning the genesis of the elements. 
By continued fractionations he was 
able to separate yttria into portions 
which gave distinctly different spectra, 
and the inference, he suggested, was 
that under this treatment the yttrium 
molecule had suffered a veritable split- 
ting up into its constituents. He fur- 
ther ventured on the provisional con- 
clusion that other so-called «simple 
bodies or elements are in reality com- 
pound molecules, and that they are 
formed by a process of gradual con- 
densation from one single primordial 
stuff, or “protyle.” The discussion to 
which these views led still continues, 
but without entering into the details of 
it we shall conclude with this estimate 
of the man from London Nature: 


“Crookes was a man of extraordinary 
genius and immense physical activity, of 
which his copious published work is evi- 
dence. A man of his temperament and 
his remarkable independence of view in 
regard to the range of scientific inquiry 
and the proper attitude of the scientific 
investigator would naturally be led to look 
attentively at subjects of all kinds, some 
of which might be regarded-as suspect by 
other people. It is, of course, well known 
that he took part in many inquiries con- 
cerning psychic phenomena, and that he 
published a book on spiritualism, in which 
he recorded certain experiences of his 
own. These, however, are subjects on 
which there is too much difference of sen- 
timent and of opinion to be further con- 
sidered now.” 


Notwithstanding the refusal of the 
British organ of science to enter into 
the subject of the psychical researches 
of Crookes, there is much speculation 
in scientific circles abroad regarding 
the observations made by him. He did 
not set forth his conclusions finally. 
In a tentative way it may be suggested 
that his conclusions led him to question 
the reality of matter in a somewhat 
metaphysical fashion. Both he and 
Rayleigh had been carried so far into 
the very heart of the universe on its 
theoretical side that they could no 
longer take very seriously the old Vic- 
torian ideas of matter in which they 
had been reared. This led both to a 
somewhat extreme position, especially 
when they came to consider matter as 
a form of electricity. Both men, again, 
had begun to feel the effects of the 
theory of relativity. 
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HAS CHRISTIANITY BEEN 
HELPED OR HURT BY THE WAR? 


NE of the obvious results of 
the war has been the victory 
of Christianity, as a world- 
religion, over Mohammedan- 
ism. The New York Herald, 

in a recent editorial, speaks of Chris- 
tianity standing to-day “the triumphant 
religion of the universe.” That Chris- 
tianity has attained this pinnacle by the 
use of the sword is frankly conceded 
by the Herald, which points out that 
“Christianity was born in the midst of 
war and waxed strong in the lap of 
war.” The Herald continues: 


“The birthplace of Christ was under the 
shadow of the Roman swords. Persecu- 
tion and war made Christianity live. 

“From Constantine to Charlemagne re- 
peated attempts to crush Christianity by 
force failed. From Charlemagne to the 
Middle Ages the power behind Christian- 
ity was force. Charlemagne’s wars were 
waged for the extension of Christianity. 

“The oppression of Christianity by the 
Turks called forth the Crusaders against 
the Saracens to deliver the Holy Sepulchre 
from the infidels. Inspired by a holy zeal 
the Crusaders gave to the world the 
Christian motto ‘In hoc signo vinces’—in 
this sign we conquer. The morning sun 
on the plains of Mesopotamia cast the 
shadow of the Cross over a continent wet 
with blood and torn with strife. 

“The Middle Ages witnessed contro- 
versies arising from doctrinal differences 
leading to force and war. The Thirty 
Years’ War in Germany was over Chris- 
tianity. The struggle for religious free- 
dom was a contest through centuries to 
release the consciences of men from wor- 
ship ‘founded on dogma and force. For 
eighteen centuries war marked the prog- 
ress of the doctrine of the Prince of 
Peace.” 


To those who argue that Christianity 
is a failure because it does not bring 
peace to the world, the Herald retorts: 


“The richest prizes in human affairs 
are those that cost the greatest sacrifice. 
Measured by that test, the most valuable 
asset of mankind is Christianity. The 
sword has been a weapon of Christians, 
for righteousness can only triumph against 
wrong by the exercize of force. Wars 
have accompanied the rise of Christianity 
because war is the supreme test of loyalty 
to a righteous cause.” 


The view taken by the Herald runs 





counter to much of the current com- 
ment in the religious world. A mood 
of spiritual disillusion, as a result of 
the war, is widespread. We find, in 
many quarters, the opinion expressed 
that Christianity’s influence, in connec- 
tion with the war, was negligible. At 
the thirty-fifth annual church congress 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
held in New York, Bishop Israel, of 
the Diocese of Erie, who served in 
France for more than a year as a chap- 
lain with the American Forces, said: 
“Through all my service I was haunted 
with the question—should we have met 
might with might, horror with horror, 
slaughter with slaughter? What would 
have happened if Christian nations had 
endured the cross, despising the shame? 
Might not the world have gained more 
and lost infinitely less, if we had suf- 
fered a national crucifixion?” On the 
same occasion, the Rev. William Austin 
Smith, editor of the Churchman, de- 
clared: “I think it heartless, unchris- 
tian and indecent for clergy and phi- 
losophers to glow over the spiritual 
benefits of a war that laid seven million 
boys in their graves, starved and 
maimed from twenty to thirty million 
human beings, and bathed the world in 
hate and darkness. I cannot share the 
easy enthusiasm of these gentlemen. 
I see in this war a tragedy pathetic 
beyond words or tears. The Church 
would do well to leave war in the un- 
pretentious category where General 
Sherman placed it.” 

Substantially the same position is 
taken by the Rev. George Willis Cooke 
in an article entitled, “Effect of the 
Great War on Religion,” in Unity 
(Chicago). He states, flatly, “Chris- 
tianity has betrayed itself body and 
soul,” and he supports this statement 
by the following argument: 


“The attitude of the churches in this 
country, and in even a greater degree in 
the other countries, has not been such as 
to inspire faith in their sincerity. To a 
very large extent they have abandoned 
Christianity for patriotism. They have 
been committed to a brutal, revengeful 
and savage lust for war and all the worst 
that war demands. The demands of love, 
forgiveness, mercifulness have in large 


degree been cast aside and condemned as 
standing in the way of a true patriotism. 








—— ed 


Conflicting Estimates 
of the Effect of Mili- 
tarism Upon Religion 








The most cruel, harsh and revengeful de- 
mands made in behalf of war have come 
from Christian pulpits on both sides. 
Any suggestion of sympathy towards ene- 
mies or any hint of forgiveness to sev- 
enty times seven, as was once taught, has 
been severely condemned. It has been 
declared to be not only unpatriotic, but 
unchristian. All the milder, humane 
and humanitarian features of Christianity 
have been cast aside as unworthy, and no 
longer in harmony with the demands of 
war time. 

“Those persons and sects who have 
tried to live up to what they regarded as 
Christian teaching in the way of non-re- 
sistance, forgiveness and regard to the 
rights of all peoples, have been persecuted 
and imprisoned, perhaps driven from 
their homes with great loss. The humani- 
tarianism which Christianity was sup- 
posed to represent has been abolished as 
an evil and as ‘the worst heresy. Men 
who hold themselves to be Christians, 
who accept the creeds of the churches, 
and who find in Christianity the founda- 
tion facts of the ethical life, have sent 
their fellow Christians to prison for even 
so many as twenty years; and because 
they wished to live as consistent Chris- 
tians. 

“Who can have watched these develop- 
ments of the last five years without com- 
ing to marvel at what war can accomplish 
in the way of hatred, revengefulness and 
lust of power! ... 

“The men who have been settling the 
affairs of the world during the last few 
months are probably all of them desirous 
of being known as Christian and charita- 
ble men, and yet they have shown a ruth- 
less disregard of the needs of millions of 
persons who have been in no sense guilty 
of bringing on or carrying forward the 
war. In the true war spirit they have 
punished the non-guilty with the guilty, 
the victims of war with those who have 
been its causing agents. Such ruthless 
contempt for all Christian principles as 
they have shown, in their hatreds, in their 
utter disregard of anything approaching 
a forgiving attitude, it would have been 
impossible to believe until we had seen it 
with our own eyes. Even now it is so 
far unbelievable that we must suppose 
some mitigating circumstances may be 
brought forward. 

“What conclusion must we reach? 
What other than that Christianity has 
betrayed itself body and soul! It has 
been both powerless to prevent war and 
to bring it to a conclusion in a spirit of 
humanitarian regard to the rights of 
millions of men, women and children.” 
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NEW LIGHT ON WHITMAN’S 
CONTRADICTORY GOSPEL 


CORES of articles have appeared 
in this country in connection 
with the hundredth anniversary 
of Walt Whitman’s birth. One 
of the strongest of these, “Walt 

Whitman’s Message,” by O. E. Lessing, 
is given the place of honor in a recent 
issue of the Open Court (Chicago). 
Mr. Lessing takes the view that 
“Leaves of Grass” is not understood in 
America, as yet. He shows how Whit- 
man stems not only from Emerson, but 
also from the German philosopher 
Hegel. He goes on to say: “All of his 
ideals Whitman would have found in 
the one great poet of modern times if 
he only had known him: Goethe. But 
Whitman, so it seems, never read all of 
‘Faust’; he certainly knew nothing of 
‘Wanderjahre.’ At one time, upon be- 
ing asked to express his opinion of 
Goethe, he frankly confesses that he 
does not know him, but ventures to 
express an ‘opinion’ just the same. 
What a pity! For in ‘Faust’ and 
‘Wanderjahre’ there were supreme ex- 
amples of a poetry democratic in spirit, 
cosmic in scope; combining suggestive- 
ness with health, spirituality with the 
sensuous concreteness of nature.” 

It seems that Whitman sketched as 
his “main life-work, the principal ob- 
ject” from which he was resolved never 
to be diverted, “the great construction 
of the New Bible.” In contrast to the 
Old Bible the new one was to reconcile 
“materialism and spirituality” through 
the medium of the “intellect, the esthet- 
ic.” It was at the same time to be the 
poem of adherence to “the good old 
cause,” and the good old cause “is that 
in all diversities, in all lands, at all 
times, under all circumstances—which 
promulges liberty, justice, the cause of 
the people as against infidels and ty- 
rants.” It was a bold undertaking, in- 
deed, for one man to do single-handed, 
within a few years, what the accumu- 
lated wisdom of many religious leaders 
had taken centuries to achieve, and Mr. 
Lessing doubts whether the poet’s in- 
tentions ever reached their ultimate 
goal, the “construction of the New 
Bible.” He writes: 


“Love, fidelity, social service, generous 
comradeship, democracy, humanity, uni- 
versal sympathy, spiritualism, immortal- 
ity, providential predestination,—if these 
are the ideals of ‘Leaves of Grass,’ they 
are certainly no newer than the teachings 
of Christ and of his Apostles, than the 
gospel of love, brotherhood in God the 
Father, redemption and resurrection. As 
to the intended reconciliation of mate- 
rialism and spiritualism, it is true that 
Whitman, like so many other visionaries 
—Lessing, Heine, Ibsen, e. g—dreamed 
of the possibility of a ‘third gospel.’ 
Among his very last utterances we find 


the following remark: ‘The philosophy 
of Greece taught normality and the 
beauty of life. Christianity teaches how 
to endure illness and death. I have won- 
dered whether a third philosophy fusing 
both, and doing full justice to both, might 
not be outlined.’ 

“On the other hand, it has irrefutably 
been pointed out (by Dr. Bertz in his un- 
justly ignored book ‘Der Yankee-Hei- 
land’) that Whitman’s idea of immortality 
and of the relation of body and soul is 
essentially the same as St. Paul’s concep- 
tion of the ‘natural body’ and the ‘spir- 
itual body’ (cf. 1 Cor. xvi. 44ff). Where- 
as Whitman seems to accept the hypoth- 
eses of modern science, like evolution, 
heredity, etc., thereby uniting, as he 
thought, religion and science, he holds in 
reality fast to the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity as laid down in the New Testa- 
ment, with one or two exceptions which 
constitute a relapse into Judaism.” 


Even Whitman’s strong opposition to 
any and all forms of orthodoxy, to 
ecclesiastical definitions, to organized 
systems of religion, is not regarded by 
Mr. Lessing as an innovation. It 
should not be forgotten that Whitman 
always emphasized his Quaker affilia- 
tions; witness his essay on Elias 
Hicks. Furthermore, he is, through 
Carlyle and Emerson, connected with 
the romantic mysticism of Novalis, 
and through the latter with Jakob 
Bohme. He was not an “immoralist” 
like Nietzsche; he was very far indeed 
from the bold independence of the her- 
mit of Sils Maria. “Ecclesiastical 
critics,’ Mr. Lessing remarks, “may 
not admit that such is the case. They 
are, perhaps, shocked and misled by 
sensational details in reading ‘Children 
of Adam,’ for instance, while they fail 
to grasp the innermost meaning of 
Whitman’s religious message. This 
message is, contrary to his religious in- 
tentions, identical in spirit with the 
Sermon on the Mount. It is old, not 
new.” 

The one central experience of Whit- 
man, according to Mr. Lessing, was 
love, an unbounded, very indiscriminate 
love of man and nature. It is this all- 
comprehensive love, we are told, to- 
gether with his artistic impressionism, 
that accounts for his innumerable in- 
consistencies and _ self-contradictions. 
The interpretation proceeds: 


“How revolutionary do certain passages 
of the ‘New Bible’ sound! ‘Resist much, 
obey little!’ ‘O latent right of insurrec- 
tion! O quenchless, indispensable fire!’ 
So he writes in 1860 and again in 1870. 
Was he indeed a revolutionary? As late 
as in April, 1888, so Traubel reports, he 
said to a Russian anarchist: ‘My heart is 
with all you rebels—all of you, to-day, 
always, wherever: your flag is my flag.’ 
But he refused to be impressed into his 
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service by way of an endorsement. ‘I 
suppose I am radical his way, but I am 
not radical his way alone.’ At another 
occasion, in the same month, he delivers 
an after-dinner speech in praise of Cleve- 
land, Gladstone and Emperor Friedrich 
III., while four months later he says to 
Traubel: ‘God bless the red flag of re- 
volt!’ He evidently did not mean the red 
flag at all, for Carnegie was a good 
friend of his, and he had admittedly been 
unable to follow the drift of the economic 
and social movements of his time. What 
he meant.was only the young man whom 
he was speaking to and whom he loved as 
an individual, not as the representative 
of any cause. In the same spirit he kissed 
a criminal on his brow and helped him 


escape the officers of the law, convinced,. 


no doubt, that in so doing he was living 
up to the example of him who sat with 
the publicans and sinners.” 


Of Whitman’s handling of the prob- 
lem of evil, Mr. Lessing writes: 


“It was one of his charitable inconsis- 
tencies that, while unshakably believing 
in the perpetuity of individual identity 
—‘the simple, separate person’—he did 
not consider the individual responsible for 
his actions. He loved any human being 
as such. He saw a divine soul even in 
the criminal. Crime to him was a disease 
or the result of the imperfections of so- 
ciety. He went so. far as to doubt 
whether he had made emphatic enough 
‘his affirmative feeling about the under- 
dog—the vicious, the criminal, the malig- 
nant (if there are any malignant).’ And 
one of the last words of the dying poet 
gave expression to the same feeling. The 
chief source of such ultra-Christian sym- 
pathy for the malignant may be found in 
Whitman’s theory of the origin and pur- 
pose of evil which he thinks is foreor- 
dained by Providence and an integral part 
of the Deity (cf. ‘The Square Deific’). 
The affirmative and universalistic mysti- 
cism of Jakob Bohme and the negative 
exclusiveness of the Calvinistic predesti- 
nation are thus curiously blended. In ad- 
dition to both evidently the optimism of 
Leibniz’s ‘preestablished harmony’ had 
filtered through to Whitman by the chan- 
nels of popular articles in newspapers and 
magazines. That the problem of evil seri- 
ously occupied his attention is shown by 
such notes as this: ‘Theories of evil— 
Festus, Faust, Manfred, Paradise Lost, 
Book of Job.’ At any rate he believed 
that ours was the best possible of all 
worlds and that everything, good or evil 
alike, would eventually come to a state 
of harmony which, if he had known 
Nietzsche, he might have characterized as 
‘Beyond Good and Evil.’ ‘Leaves of 
Grass’ is the American theodicy.” 


Of Whitman’s sociological views we 
are told: 


“Whitman’s political program may be 
called humanitarian. Its main ideas are 
accordingly simple, too simple indeed in 
view of man’s real nature that has made 
civilization, or what we call civilization, 
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man by his friend and biographer Horace Traubel. 


CANADA’S GIBRALTAR—A MONUMENT TO WALT WHITMAN’S DEMOCRACY 


Showing the great rock in Lake Mazinaw, Canada, recently rechristened “Old Walt” and dedicated to the memory of Walt Whit- 
5 r The owner of the rock, Flora MacDonald Denison, 
Canadian Government consents to maintain the place as a permanent national memorial of Whitman, she will deed the rock to the State. 





announces that as soon as the 








so terribly complex. Was it not rather 
naive of him, long after the appearance of 
the Communist Manifesto, still to believe 
that social injustice, exploitation of the 
masses and poverty, could be remedied by 
such devices as the single tax or the crea- 
tion ‘of myriads of actual homes in fee 
simple’ for ‘the bulk of the people’? He 
evidently had had a glimpse of Sismondi’s 
‘Social Science’ and of Henry George’s 
theories; and from Rousseau and our 
own Declaration of Independence he re- 
membered that democracy was to be based 
upon the equal rights of all human beings. 
Karl Marx, the principles he represented, 
the economic facts looming in the back- 
grounds of ‘Capital,’ he was unable fully 
to understand. And yet he knew that 
something was wrong with society, be- 
cause he had for many years lived among 
the crowds of the big cities and had ob- 
served the lives of thousands with the 
keen eyes of the artist and with the sym- 
pathetic heart of the lover. So he was, 
for instance, passionately opposed to a 
protective tariff ‘primarily because it is 
not humanitarian, because it is a damnable 
imposition upon the masses.’ Very perti- 
nently he raises the question: ‘Who gets 
the plunder?’ and answers it in a way that 
is more than discouraging in its timeli- 
ness: ‘The profits of “protection” go al- 
together to a few score select persons— 
who, by favor of Congress, state legisla- 
tures, the banks and other special advan- 
tages, are forming a vulgar aristocracy, 
full as bad as anything in the British or 
European castes of blood, or the dynas- 
ties of the past.’ Instead, he thought, free 
trade would help bring about the brother- 
hood of man. But no political, economic 
or social system could in the least con- 
tribute to that end without love. Love 
was Whitman’s panacea: 


Were you looking to be held together by 
the lawyers? 

Or by an agreement on paper? or by 
arms? 


—Nay—nor the world, nor any living 
thing, will so cohere. 


But who is there to heed this warning? 
Who is there to practise universal love in 
a world which has so completely turned 
away from its true God for the orgiastic 
worship of the Golden Calf? How many 
of his dreams would Whitman, if he lived 
to-day, see fulfilled?” 


Mr. Lessing takes a somewhat pessi- 
mistic view of Whitman’s actual in- 
fluence in America. He fears that 
Whitman’s message is lost in the mad 
turmoil of our materialistic age. “How 
little known,” he exclaims, “is Whit- 
man himself! ‘Drum Taps,’ to be 
sure, was revived during the war. But 
there are no indications of a general 
and whole-hearted acceptance of Whit- 
man’s essential ideals.” After the flood 
of anniversary articles has subsided, 
“‘Leaves of Grass’ will continue to 
slumber in the libraries.” And “our 
academic critics will go on harping on 
the theme of Whitman’s ‘impossible’ 
verse form.” The article concludes: © 


“What a miserable spectacle does the 
attitude of our general public to modern 
American poetry afford! Just as Whit- 
man is at best only half understood, so 
his peers and his worthiest followers, are 
neglected. Mark Twain’s popularity, ¢. g., 
is that of a general merrymaker, while 
his profound analysis of modern society 
remains unheeded and his Faustian search 
of truth unknown. Another terra incog- 
nita is the grandiose poetry of Moody. 
While the melodramatic ‘Great Divide’ 
was hailed as a national triumph, the 
much deeper ‘Faith Healer’ was rejected, 
and the Prometheus trilogy, dramatic 
poems of truly cosmic significance, never 
had a hearing at all. Horace Traubel 
who, in his ‘Optimos,’ has given us the 








most powerful and inspiring book of in- 
digenous American poetry since ‘Leaves 
of Grass,’ has grown old and feeble with- 
out receiving a sign of gratitude or mere 
recognition from his people. [Horace 
Traubel has died since this article 
written.—Editor, CURRENT OPINION. ] 

“This tragic situation has, in part at 
least, been brought about by the failure 
of our responsible literary mediators to 
mediate between authors and public. In 
this new country of ours, in this twen- 
tieth century, there still predominates in 
the field of esthetics a pseudo-Aristotelian 
orthodoxy, combined with medieval asceti- 
cism and Puritanic narrow-mindedness. 
Instead of generous and sympathetic in- 
terpretation encouraging the new genera- 
tion of poets in their struggle for literary 
independence, we see scholastic inquisition 
at work stifling by the weight of academic 
authority any contemporary effort toward 
characteristically American self-assertion. 
Whitman’s impressionistic method of criti- 
cism certainly had its faults; but it was 
on the whole constructive and imbued 
with an artistic sense; and it instinctively 
pointed in the direction of progress. “The 
letter of destructive editicism must not be 
pushed too far—it tefids to render a man 
unfit to build.’ If ever there is to be an 
authentic American literature such as 
Whitman demanded, criticism must ap- 
proach the works of aspiring contempo- 
raries in the spirit of discerning appre- 
ciation and unprejudiced sympathy rather 
than with an air of superiority. Then, 
maybe, there will be found creative ge- 
niuses and a public ready to listen to 
them, who give artistic expression to the 
ideals of national independence and super- 
national good will; who courageously pro- 
claim the eternal values of justice, free- 
dom and love for all peoples and races 
on earth. Then Whitman’s terrible query 
will be answered in the affirmative: 
‘American literature—is there distinctive- 


ly any such thing, or can there ever be?’” 


was 
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METHODISM INDICT- 
ED..BY¥,.4 ,;HUMORIST 


PROPOS of.the amazing feat 
ofthe Methodist Church” in 
“this country in raising a cen- 
s tenary. fund of $160,000,000, 
E. S. Martin, of the editorial 
staff of Life; raises.the question: Are 
the Methodists civilized? ‘There can be 
no doubt, he thinks; in regard to the 
energy and business 
Methodists. Their performance speaks 
for itself. But how about the rest of 
their undertaking? Can they raise 
civilization to a higher level? Have 
they the facilities? Have they the lib- 
eral spirit? Do they know about civil- 
ization? Do they themselves inculcate 
it in its higher levels, and do they hope 
to haul the world up to their perch, or 
do they aspire to boost it up from 
where they are, and then, maybe, climb 
up after it? Mr. Martin continues: 


“Money, even a lot of money, will not 
do much to raise civilization to a higher 
level. If a hundred and forty millions 
would have hoisted it appreciably, Mr. 
Carnegie would have raised it several 
pegs and Uncle John Rockefeller several 
more. Probably the Laird has raised it 
a little, and Uncle John a little also, but 
the great way to raise the level of civiliza- 
tion is to become civilized and live the 
civilized life, and how far the Methodists 
do that or can do it, is really a question 
for experts. ° 

“They strike the contemplative mind as 
a fairly wild and rampageous lot of peo- 
ple, with contracted ideas of human life, 
and an urgent: disposition to pare down 
their fellow creatures to the dimensions 
of that restricted model. Most of them 
would regard as a joke the intimation 
that Methodists are laggers rather than 
leaders in civilization, but a lot of strong, 
enthusiastic support can be had for the 
suggestion that these centenary millions 
could not be better spent for civilization 
than to finance a great movement to 
civilize the Methodists.” 


In a second article, Mr. Martin gives 
us his definition of civilization. To be 
really civilized, he intimates, is far 
more than to have learned the rudi- 
ments of living on this earth. It is “a 
great achievement, mental and spiritual, 
not readily to be compassed in a high 
degree by the mass of any people.” 
We think of savages as partly civilized 
when they stop eating one another and 
take to wearing trousers. We think of 
nations as civilized when their people’s 
lives are more or less wisely ordered 
by customs and laws, when their man- 
ners have attained some degree of gen- 
tleness, when they take their quarrels 
to court, when they can make commodi- 
ties, and have commerce and art. But 
“the great processes of civilization,” 
Mr. Martin asserts, “are spiritual, and 
rest on or come out of religion.” He 
proceeds: 





efficiency of 


E. 


S. Martin, of ‘‘Life,’’? Calls 


Methodists ‘‘a Wild and Rampa- 
geous Lot, with Contracted Ideas”’ 


“Henry Adams said that in the Middle 
Ages the New Testament civilized France. 
What it contained restrained the passions 
of men and taught them forbearance. 
Confucius contributed a civilization of a 
sort to China; other great teachers and 
prophets to other great communities of 
Asia. 

“As for the Methodists, they are not a 
group apart. The great difference be- 
tween them and the other Protestant sects 
is that they seem to be the most energetic, 
possibly the most important, of the lot. 
They are as numerous as any, except, per- 
haps, the Baptists, who are much like 
them but less enterprising, and profess 
an eccentricity of belief. They are as 
sound in doctrine as any great Christian 
body, and have immense evangelical zeal, 
a strong disposition to improve human 
life, and a willingness to fight anybody 
that hinders them. They are a force for 
civilization, and yet themselves seem not 
to have attained to it in as high a measure 
as they should. They wear clothes and 
object heartily to people who do not wear 
clothes enough. They are down on in- 
toxicants, and impatient with people who 
are more indulgent about them than they 
are. They are strong for most of the 
moralities. They are very valuable, use- 
ful people, a stock of great merit in the 
United States. 

“But, bless you, compare them with the 
French! By almost universal consent the 
French are the most civilized people in 
the world. They are not so virtuous as 
the Methodists, 


lows: “In so far as this is fooling, it is 
good fooling and plenty of Methodist 
readers have sufficient sense of humor 
to join in the laugh.” It says further: 


“The Methodist and the Puritan have 
always served as a laughing-stock for the 
satirist and the wit from Sydney Smith 
to E. S. M. Yet when it comes to an 
actual reckoning as to their solid contri- 
bution to the civilizing forces of the world 
the Puritan and the Methodist have al- 
ways stood the test. The New England 
settlers were the ‘cranks’ of 1620, but in 
the tercentenary year of 1920 we shall be 
told that America owes a priceless ele- 
ment of its civilization to Plymouth Rock. 
Lecky criticized the Methodist revival of 
the eighteenth century, but in a famous 
passage he credited it with saving English 
civilization from the wave of barbarism 
which swept over France. We have Lin- 
coln’s written word for it that in the 
struggle which saved the Union and 
crushed slavery, the Methodist Church 
sent ‘more soldiers to the army, more 
nurses to the hospital and more prayers 
to heaven’ than any other. In the winning 
of the imperial West to civilization we 
have Roosevelt’s word for it that ‘the 
whole country is under a debt of grati- 
tude to the Methodist circuit riders whose 
movement westward kept pace with the 
movement of the frontier, who shared all 
the hardships in the life of the frontiers- 
man, while at the same time ministering 
to the frontiersman’s spiritual needs, and 
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not so sound in 
religion. But 
they are full of 
art. It enters 
into everything 
they do, or 
make, or think. 
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tradition and 
they honor their 
parents. Their 
manners are po- 
lite. They are 
the best cooks 
in the world, 
and the great- 
est economists, 
and they know 
how to make 
life pleasant.” 





On all of 
which the New 
York Christian 
Advocate, the 
leading Meth- 
odist weekly of 
America, com- 
ments as fol- 
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seeing that his pressing material cares and 
the hard and grinding poverty of his life 
did not wholly extinguish the divine fire 
within his soul.’ Such substantial’ credit 
ought to offset the alleged shortcomings 
in the way of ‘being too inventive of new 
sins, and too brash about providing legal 
penalties to punish them.’” 

Mr. Martin’s tart phrases recall, in 
the mind of the Christian Advocate, the 
criticisms which another friend of the 
higher life, President Joseph De Bar, 
of the Distillers and Wholesalers Asso- 
ciation of America, has been printing 
in the British liquor press. He is warn- 
ing the sensitive English against an in- 
vasion of Methodist parsons preaching 
prohibition. “He has not E. S. M.’s 
delicacy of expression, but they evi- 
dently agree on the main point that the 
Methodists are not fit missionaries of 








MEXICO AND RELIGION 


culture.” This is the head distiller’s 
opinion: 

“The Methodist Church is the under- 
lying force which originated and has 
guided the (anti-saloon) movement from 
its beginning. 

“In this country the Methodist Church 
is the Church of the ignorant and uncul- 
tured, the Church of the ruralite and of 
the cross road. Its ministers are of the 
least attractive type of clericals; many of 
them have no theological training what- 
ever. Naturally and unfortunately, they 
are the most numerous of the sects in the 
United States.” 

Life is charged by the Christian Ad- 
vocate with having been the close ally 
of the forces of civilization that Mr. 
De Bar represents. It is not so long 
since the Methodist weekly was criticiz- 
ing its vivacious contemporary because 





RELIGIOUS PROTESTS AGAINST 


INTERVENTION IN MEXICO 


‘sWNTERVENTION in Mexico 
would set back Christian work 
in Mexico a hundred years.” 
So* an unnamed “ prominent 
Protestant Mexican minister” is 

quoted in the New York Christian 

Herald. The remark finds favor in 

religious circles and appears in several 

journals and manifestoes. During re- 
cent weeks the Federal Council of 

Churches in America has declared 

emphatically against intervention. The 

Roman Catholic bishops exiled from 

Mexico have made an appeal for peace. 

Appearing before a Senate Investigat- 

ing Committee, the Rev. Dr. Samuel 

Guy Inman, a field representative of 

the Boards of Foreign Missions of 

thirty American Protestant Church or- 
ganizations, and the Right Rev. James 

Cannon, Jr., Methodist Episcopal Bish- 

op, in charge of missions in Mexico 

and the border States, have both 
strongly opposed intervention and tes- 
tified that the only way to solve the 
problem was to let the Mexicans settle 
it themselves. The Christian Advocate 

(New York), the Central Christian 

Advocate (Kansas City), and many 

other religious weeklies have put them- 

selves on record as opposed to inter- 
vention; and Zion’s Herald (Boston) 
says: “Close observers of the trend of 
events are convinced that unless some- 
thing is done very quickly to prevent 
it, armed intervention by the United 
States in Mexico is almost certain to 
take place. This would be a calamity 
of greatest magnitude, absolutely un- 
justifiable before. the conscience of 
the civilized world. It behooves Amer- 
ican Protestantism, which has large 
interests at stake in the Mexican 
question, to make itself heard most 
-emphatically.” 


The Protestant Mexican minister 
quoted above declares: 


“Intervention in Mexico by the United 
States would mean the destruction of all 
American mission work. For many years 
past the Mexican Protestant ministers 
have been accused of being bought with 
Yankee gold. We have, however, swal- 
lowed our pride and continued in the em- 
ploy of American mission boards, because 
we believed these boards were representa- 
tive of the best Christian spirit, and were 
trying to give to Mexico the pure Gospel 
of Christ, our country’s greatest need. 

“When the Mexican revolution began, 
the Protestant churches threw themselves 
into it almost unanimously because they 
believed the program of the revolution 
represented what these churches had been 
preaching through the years, and that the 
triumph of the revolution meant the tri- 
umph of the Gospel. 

“There were some entire congregations 
who, led by their pastors, volunteered for 
service in the revolutionary army, the men 
going to the front, the women backing 
them up at home... . 

“Never in the history of Mexico has 
there been such eagerness to hear the 
Gospel. All our meetings have been 
crowded to the doors.” 


The same minister tries to predict 
what the result -will be if intervention 
comes: 7 


“In the first place, frankly, the Mexican 
Protestant ministers would be the first to 
place themselves in battle array against the 
invaders. They will be found in the very 
front in the defense of their country. 

“There would be two reasons for this. 
The first is patriotic. These ministers be- 
lieve that patriotism is one of the first 
duties of the Christian. They do not be- 
lieve their country ought to be invaded 
by foreigners. They will fight to the bit- 
ter end to defend it. Altho conditions 


have been bad, yet everybody knows they 
are improving all the time, and our Chris- 
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of the latter’s “excessive indulgence in 
liquor-advertizing,” a habit “now hap- 
pily broken off, albeit not, without as- 
sistance from the law.” The Christian 
Advocate. concludes: 


“Evidently the thing that brings these 
two eminent ecclesiastical critics ‘together 
is the disposition of the energetic Meth- 
odists to take hold. and help when moral 
reforms are necessary, and that too with- 
out stopping to consider who may be hurt. 
They went ‘rampageously’ into the move- 
ment to save the boys by closing the sa- 
loons, and gave no thought to the greedy 
distiller or the jester whom he used to 
employ to cry his goods. Hence the bar- 
room language of Mr. De Bar and the 
play of E. S. M.’s polished satire. They 
must be reckoned among the final wail- 
ings which marked the wake of the late 
John Barleycorn.” 





Intervention, We are Told, 
Would Mean Disaster to 
Protestantism in Mexico 


tian work is receiving more favor than 
it has ever received before. 

“Secondly, our pride would force us 
into the front ranks. We have suffered 
a long time this taunt of other Mexicans 
that we have been bought with Yankee 
gold. In order to prove this was not true, 
that we are true Mexicans at heart, and 
willing to give our lives for our country, 
we would take the first opportunity to 
show our patriotism. 

“Intervention in Mexico would set back 
Christian work there a hundred years. 

“While Americans might say they were 
acting for the good of Mexico, Mexicans 
would never believe it. They believe they 
have a right to work out their own salva- 
tion with spiritual help from their Chris- 
tian neighbors. Now that American mis- 
sion boards have arranged to give this 
help in a larger measure and the oppor- 
tunities for preaching the Gospel are so 
great, it would be an immeasurable crime 
for the American people to make war 
on Mexico.” 

In the Christian Herald we learn 
that the editor of a large daily in 
Mexico City was a former Methodist 
preacher; that the governor of one of 
the largest states is also a Methodist; 
and that the director of a large pre- 
paratory school in Mexico City is a 
Presbyterian. The Christian Herald 
tells us that the new freedom which 
has come to Mexico, involving the 
separation of church and state, has had 
much to do with the development of 
the Protestant movement in all parts 
of the country. It continues: 

“Agitation in the United States for in- 
tervention has taken account only of the 
possible danger to insecurely-entrenched 
material rights—oil properties, mines and 
ranches obtained under concessions from 
the Cientificos. 

“The Carranza government has enacted 
laws and published decrees which make 
the status of these properties uncertain: 
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but even the most bitter critics are willing 
to admit that these laws are based on a 
desire to restore to the Mexican people 
rights which are inherently theirs and 
were alienated for the enrichment of 
foreign syndicates and of favored politi- 
cians.” 


In questions of religion, moreover, “all 
faiths have been welcomed, and the 
monopoly of one has been broken.” 
In the more than one-half of the re- 
public of Mexico now under the con- 
trol of the central government, accord- 


CURRENT OPINION FOR OCTOBER 


ing to the Christian Herald, this policy 
has been strictly enforced. 


“And as more and more of the territory 
comes under the influence of the Carranza 
authorities, religious freedom has been 
extended coincident with the suppression 
of banditry, the resumption of business, 
restoration of transportation facilities and 
the amelioration of the condition of the 
starving, suffering peon. 

“In a very true sense, evangelical Chris- 
tianity has followed the revolution. It is 
to foster the spread of evangelism that 
the Christian leaders of Mexico demand 





THE GREATEST OF MOD- 
ERN FREETHINKERS 


ee IS name is written indelibly 
in the history of science 

and free thought.” So the 

» New York Truth Seeker 

sums up the life and work 

of Ernst Heinrich Haeckel, the friend 
of Darwin and Huxley, the author of 
“The Riddle of the Universe,” and one 
of the most brilliant writers and con- 
troversialists of modern times. Since 
shis death on August 9, Haeckel has 
been acclaimed in scores of American 
publications. We find a few deroga- 
tory estimates. But, in the main, the 
prevailing tone of the obituary articles 
is appreciative and sympathetic. Ed- 
win E. Slosson, in The Independent, 
speaks of “the last of the gallant band 
who fifty years ago first championed 
the theory of evolution.” Cyrus H. 
Eshleman, in the New York Evening 
Post, writes: “Rationalists will always 
remember gratefully the services of 
one like Haeckel, who in his prime con- 
tributed so much to the progress of 
enlightenment, and they will now at 
his death dedicate themselves anew to 
the great truths which he proclaimed.” 
From a lengthy biographical article 
published in the Truth Seeker we learn 
that Haeckel was born at Potsdam, 
Germany, on February 16, 1834. He 
early showed an ardent love of nature. 
His ambition at first was to make the 
study of botany his life-work, but his 
father overruled this desire and sent 
him to a medical college at Wurzburg, 
where he studied animal and human 
embryology, as it was then conceived, 
under KOlliker and Leydig. One day 
the young medical student met Karl 
Gegenbaur, who had been to Messina 
with Kolliker, studying the living con- 
tents of the sea-water—living medusz, 
sea-urchins and other zoological rari- 
ties. Haeckel listened with rapt atten- 
tion to Gegenbaur’s glowing accounts 
of his experiences; and as he listened, 
he vowed to finish his medical studies, 
shake himself free of drugs and sur- 
gery, and devote himself to zoology. 
At this time (Easter, 1854) Haeckel 
went from Wiirzburg to Berlin, and 
there fell under the influence of Jo- 


‘hannes Miiller, the physiologist. Miil- 


ler was the leader of a brilliant scien- 
tific school, and under him Ernst 
studied comparative anatomy. Haeck- 
el’s talent of quickly sketching the 
tiny perishable creatures of the sea, 
combined with his zeal for scientific 
research, greatly impressed Miiller. 
“You will be able to do a great deal,” 
he said. “And when once you are 
fairly interested in this fairy-land of 
the sea, you will find it difficult ‘to get 
away from it.” 
>» In 1855 he returned to Wiirzburg, to 
study medicine under Rudolf Virchow. 
It was Virchow who first clearly put 
before Haeckel the idea of the “unity 
of nature,” his theory being that of a 
unified concept of the universe, with- 
out distinction of physical and meta- 
physical. At this time Haeckel was 
not firmly set in his ideas; he studied 
and sought and rejected. He tells us 
that he “defended the Christian belief 
in his twenty-first year in lively dis- 
cussions” with his freethinking friends, 
“altho the study of human anatomy 
and physiology, and the comparison of 
man’s frame with that of other ani- 
mals, had already greatly enfeebled my 
faith. I did not entirely abandon it, 
after bitter struggles, until my medical 
studies were completed, and I began to 
practice. I then came to understand 
Faust’s saying, “The whole sorrow of 
humanity oppresses me.’ I found no 
more of the infinite benevolence of a 
loving father in the hard school of life 
than I could see of a ‘wise providence’ 
in the struggle for existence.” 

Haeckel spent a year in hospital 
work in Vienna, but his ruling traits, 
more and more, were those of a student 
and scientific investigator. When, in 
1859, a copy of Darwin’s “Origin of 
Species” came into his hands, he was 
stirred to the depths; exclaimed en- 
thusiastically, “I might have written 
much of this book myself”; and began 
to devote himself to\the working out 
of his life-philosophy. 

In 1866 Haeckel published his “Gen- 
eral Morphology of Organisms,” with 
the subtitle: “General Elements of the 





the right of self-determination of thei: 
destiny.” 

The World Tomorrow (New York) 
is convinced that the real conscience of 
the American people is opposed to in- 
tervention, and adds: “It lies within 
the power of the churches of the 
United States to show Mexico the true 
meaning of Christianity and to avoid 
the lasting shame of a war which, how- 
ever cleverly disguised, would be noth- 
ing but a piece of gross exploitation in 
the interests of financiers.” 


Ernst Haeckel and 
His Two Most Strik- 


ing Generalizations 


Science of Organic Forms, Mechan- 
ically Grounded on the Theory of 
Descent as Reformed by Charles Dar- 
win.” Huxley called it “one of the 
greatest scientific works ever pub- 
lished.” It was in this book that 
Haeckel enunciated his two most 
striking generalizations — “biogenetic 
law” and “Monism.” 

According to biogenetic law, “the 
life-history of the individual is the 
life-history of the race.” Haeckel held 
that the individual, before ‘birth, re- 
capitulated in his embryonic develop- 
ment the history of his ancestry—that 
is, a man begins his fetal life as an 
organism not distinguishable from that 
of any other animal at the same stage; 
and before birth he is in turn what his 
ancestors have been. When he reaches 
the human stage he is born into atmos- 
pheric existence. This history of the 
embryo Haeckel called Palingenesis. 
Again, after birth, this biogenetic law 
of Haeckel affirms, the individual epit- 
omizes the history of his race; that is, 
he is in infancy and childhood the bar- 
barian, the savage, and then, unless his 
development be arrested, the civilized 
human being. That is called Onto- 
genesis. 

For a definition of Monism, in 
Haeckel’s own words, we turn to his 
later work, “The Evolution of Man”: 

“The Monistic or Mechanical philosophy 
affirms that all the phenomena of human 
life and of the rest of nature are ruled 
by fixed and unalterable laws; that there 
is everywhére a necessary causal connec- 
tion of phenomena; and that, therefore, 
the whole knowable universe is a har- 
monious unity, a ‘monon.’ It says, fur- 
ther, that all phenomena are due solely 
to mechanical or efficient causes, not to 
final causes. It does not admit free will 
in the ordinary sense of the word. In 
the light of the Monistic philosophy the 
phenomena that we are wont to regard as 
the freest and most independent, the ex- 
pressions of the human will, are subject 
just as much to rigid laws as any other 
natural phenomena. As a matter of fact, 
impartial and thoro examination of 
our ‘free’ volitions shows that they are 
never really free, but always determined 
by antecedent factors that can be traced 
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to either heredity or adaptation. We can- 
not, therefore, admit the conventional dis- 
tinction between nature and spirit. There 
is spirit everywhere in nature, and we 
know of no spirit outside of nature. 
Hence, also, the common antithesis of 
natural science and mental or moral sci- 
ence is untenable. Every science, as such, 
is both natural and mental. That is a 
firm principle of Monism, which on its 
religious side we may also denominate 


Pantheism. Man is not_above, but in, 
— . Ce ED 


natur 

The human ‘spirit’ or ‘soul’ is merely 
a force or form of energy, inseparably 
bound up with the material substratum of 
the body. The thinking force of the mind 
is just as much connected with 


ERNST HEINRICH HAECKEL 


mid-life he on his old teacher 
Virchow, who now preached a com- 
promize between religion and science, 
instead of the pure monism in which 
Haeckel had come to believe. At the 
outbreak of the world-war, in 1914, 
Haeckel sided with his countrymen, 
taking the view that Germany had been 


forced into combat by.her jealous 
neighbors, especially England. His 
last book, “Eternity: World - War 


Thoughts” (1916), was heavy with the 
pain of war, and reinforced his con- 
viction that chance, not Providence, 
dominates human affairs. 
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He was a scholar with an exceptionally 
wide command of science. He was a 
master in zoology, a good embryologist, 
a fair botanist, an interested reader of 
many branches of science. He was, say 
some, ‘not a thinker.’ The phrase is lu- 
dicrous. Most of those who use it would 
not be able to read Haeckel’s ‘General 
Morphology,’ even if they knew German 


well. They mean that he was ‘not a 
philosopher’: a charge equally ludicrous, 
because he despised philosophy. But 


above all his academic qualifications he 
was a man. Altho he declared for the 
Christian ethic against the Nietzschean, 
which he does not seem to have studied 
closely, he had one fine Nietzschean strain. 

It is expressed by Nietzsche in 





the structural elements of the 
brain as the motor force of the 
muscles with their structural 
elements. Our mental powers 
are functions of the brain as 
much as any other force is a 
function of a material body. 
We know of no matter that is 
devoid of force, and no forces 
that are not bound up with mat- 
ter. When the forces enter into 
the phenomenon as movements 
we call them living or active 
forces; when they are in a state 
of rest or equilibrium we call 
them latent or potential. This 
applies equally to inorganic and 
organic bodies. The magnet that 
attracts iron filings, the powder 
that explodes, the steam that 
drives the locomotive, are living 
inorganics; they act by living 
force as much as the sensitive 
Mimosa does when it contracts 
its leaves at touch, or the vener- 
able Amphioxus that buries it- 
self in the sand of the sea, or 
man when he thinks. Only in 
the latter cases the combinations 
of the different forces that ap- 
pear as ‘movement’ in the phe- 
nomenon are much more intri- 
cate and difficult to analyze than 
in the former. . 
“Thus the evolution of_man is 
directed by the same ‘eternal, 
iron laws’ as the development { jf 
of any other body. These laws 
always lead us back to the same 
simple principles, the elementary 
principles of physics and chem- 
istry. The various phenomena as 
of nature only differ in the de- 
gree of complexity in which the 
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THE FOREMOST APOSTLE OF DARWINISM IN 


MANY 


Ernst Haeckel is best known as the author of “The Riddle 
an exposition of materialistic monism 
which was translated into twenty languages and has had a cir- 
culation of two million copies. 


Universe,” 


ze a maxim that is often mistrans- 
lated into ‘Live dangerously.’ It 
means ‘Live in danger’—danger 
to yourself. Hail the fight when 
the cause is good. Smite un- 
truth wherever you find it. 
Prize manliness above comfort. 
Contribute your mite to the 
growing wealth of the world 
before you go out of it. Love 
the lunge and the parry, the 
thrust and the ward, as long as 
there are criminals and _ reac- 
tionaries on the earth. So to 
live is the highest enjoyment 
and use of life. As the sun 
sinks and the shadows lengthen 
there are no regrets that the 
hour of strength is over.” 


The London Nation, in a 
more critical article, speaks of 
Haeckel as “one of those great 
men of science who slipped 
their anchor and ploughed 
about on uncharted seas.” It 
proceeds: 


“The modern tendency is to 
regard evolution as discontinu- 
ous, to look upon genealogical 
trees of man as guesses, and the 
tracing of descent as interest- 
ing and stimulating, tho possibly 
misleading, speculation. Haeckel 
brushed all this aside as a kind 
of temptation of the devil. The 
links were there if we could 
only find them. He ‘published 
his ‘General Morphology’ in 1866, 
but a little later he popularized 
it in the ‘Natural History of 
Creation.’ In connection with 
this work a serious charge was 
brought against him. He was 
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different forces work together.” 


Haeckel popularized his ideas in 
“The Riddle of the Universe,” which 


Joseph McCabe, the English translator 
of “The Riddle of the Universe,” calls 


was translated into twenty languages,¢ Haeckel “the Jast of that glorious gen- 


and led to violent controversies all over 
the world. He gathered his scientific 
material in Scandinavia, Greece, Pales- 
tine, Russia, Singapore and Sumatra, 
and he published, in all, forty -two 


works, most of them beautifully illus- 


trated. During the greater part of 
his life, he lived in Jena, where he 
taught zoology at the university and 
established a museum illustrating his 
theories of evolution. He frequently 
spoke at scientific congresses, and in 


eration of scholars who, in the second 
half of the nineteenth century, were 
conscious of a duty to man, as well as 
a zeal for culture.” He continues (in 
the London Literary Guide) : 


“Haeckel was a great teacher of science. 
Those who compare him with a leisured 
naturalist like Darwin, and ask what he 
discovered, meddle with matters they do 
not understand. He was a teacher, and 
the extraordinary number of brilliant pu- 
pils he has given to the universities of 
Europe vindicate his repute as a teacher. 


accused of having used the same 
block for the embroyos of three different 
animals. He was also charged with de- 
scribing and even depicting ‘missing links’ 
which have never been seen by any other 
observer. Some of his work has been 
proved inaccurate. He was impatient of 
difficulties, enamored of surface smooth- 
nesses, disinclined to follow patiently and 
cautiously as fact warranted, eager to 
predict and dogmatize. ... 

“‘The Riddle of the Universe’ was 
written at the height of the wave of 
materialism which has largely been dis- 
placed by vitalism. Fashions change, and 
it is no longer fashionable to be content 
with the smooth generalizations of ma- 
terialistic monism.” 








SIMEON STRUNSKY’S SATIRE 
OF PSEUDO-PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 


REUDIAN literary criticism, or 
what might well be termed 
the pseudo-psycho-analysis of 
great books, is the subject of a 
penetrating satire from the pen 

of Simeon Strunsky, who contributes 
to the Atlantic Monthly a book review 
of an imaginary volume by “Wilbur P. 
Birdwood,” with the enticing title 
“Sex-Elements in the First Five Books 
of Euclid.” In view of the recent pub- 
lication of such studies as Albert Mor- 
dell’s “The Erotic Motive in Litera- 
ture” and similar attempts to subject 
literature to psycho - analysis, Mr. 
Strunsky’s satire is decidedly “up to 
the minute.” He introduces the sub- 
ject: 


“In no other field, perhaps, has the 
search after new meanings and values by 
the light of the Freudian principle been 
carried on with such painstaking labor 
and such extraordinary restraint as in the 
sphere of imaginative literature. No dis- 
ciple of Freud has ventured to interpret 
an entire literature as the precipitant of 
the repressed desires of a nation. For 
that, it is recognized, the time has not 
come. A great deal of preliminary spade- 
work still remains to be done. That work 
is now being carried on by .a rapidly 
growing band of devoted investigators on 
both sides of the ocean. Here a poem of 
Goethe’s, there a masterpiece of the art 
of the short story by Gautier or Robert 
Louis Stevenson, or a full-length nove! 
by Stendhal, Balzac or Stefanovic (who 
stands easily at the head of the new 
school of Jugo-Slav fiction), has been sub- 
jected to a minute analysis and its origins 
and content traced back to an infantile 
neurosis in the life of the author, a per- 
sistent anxiety-dream of middle childhood, 
or a kineto-zeugmatic sex-inhibition of 
early adolescence, as the case may be. 

“Among such pioneer studies, a place 
in the first rank must be assigned to 
Wilbur P. Birdwood’s latest contribution 
to applied Freudianism, a field in which 
the writer has already made his mark. 
Even if it were my intention to give a 
complete summary of Mr. Birdwood’s ac- 
count of the unconscious love-life of the 
great Greek geometer, the Atlantic edi- 
tor’s space inhibitions would make the 
thing-impossible. Mr. Birdwood’s subject 
is fairly narrow, but within its limits he 
delves deep, as the publishers’ net price 
and the charge for transmission through 
the mails would indicate.” 


“Mr 


Birdwood,” we are next in- 


‘entirely overlooked.” 


formed, was led to undertake his anal- 
ysis of Euclid of “an exceptionally rich 
sex-content which earlier students had 
“In no writer of 
ancient or modern times, with the pos- 
sible exception of Legendre and Went- 
worth & Smith, does the theme of the 
eternal triangle run so persistently as 
in the pages of Euclid.” 


“In the later books Euclid evidently 
makes a desperate attempt to break away 
from the obsession of the triangle, an ob- 
session obviously arising out of a pro- 
found attachment developed by the geom- 
eter at the age of two for his grand- 
mother on the father’s side, who never 
came to visit the child without a bagful 
of honey-cakes and dried sunflower seeds, 
of which the little Euclid was inordinate- 
ly fond. 

“I have said that the great geometer 
tried hard to rid himself of this haunting 
Triangle Complex. He took refuge in 
parallel lines, in quadrilaterals and the 
higher polygons, in circles of various 
diameter. He never succeeded. Regular- 
ly the two parallel lines transversed by a 
third line would bring into being new 
triangles with their vertical angles equal. 
The quadrilateral would resolve itself into 
two triangles with the same total amount 
of base line and altitude. And the circle, 
symbol of a completely rounded existence 
liberated from all debilitating psychoses, 
became to Euclid only an enlarged obses- 
sion. Continually he would be circum- 
scribing the circle of life around the tri- 
angle of sex, or inscribing the circle of 
life within the triangle of sex. He would 
start out blithely from the center of the 
circle of life, at A, along the radii to the 
circumference of existence at B and C, 
and before he was aware of it he had 
drawn a chord BC connecting the two 
radii, and producing ABC—a triangle!” 

What Euclid called the perpendicu- 
lar becomes for Mr. Strunsky’s pseudo- 
analyst “the sex-transmutation of the 
bee-line which the infant Euclid would 
make for his grandmother under the 
spur of the (CEdipus Complex, the 
honey-cakes and the dried sunflower 


seeds.” 

Another effective hit at the Freud- 
ians is the recital of how “Wilbur 
Birdwood” builds up the biography of 
the great geometer without resorting 
to any basis of bourgeois fact: 


“Now what do we know of the principal 
events in the life of Euclid? our author 





The Scandal of Euclid 
and the Sex Element in 
His Eternal Triangle! 


asked himself. The answer was, not a 
thing. As that admirable text-book of 
pre-Freudian science, the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, has it, ‘We are ignorant not 
only of the dates of his birth and his 
death, but also of his parentage, his teach- 
ers, and the residence of his early years.’ 
The Britannica is an expensive publica- 
tion, but, as Mr. Birdwood remarks, even 
at two or three times the price it could 
not have put the case about Euclid’s life 
more completely. 

“With this as a basis,’ continues Mr. 
Birdwood, ‘are we not justified in filling 
in the sketch until the entire career of 
the great geometer rises vividly before 
us? We see him born on the island of 
Cos in the early summer of 342 B.C.— 
which fact, incidentally, makes it hard to 
understand why he should have been so 
frequently confounded with another 
Euclid, who was born in Beotia six hun- 
dred years earlier and attained fame as a 
wholesale cattle-dealer. He was born of 
a native mother, probably a member of 
the ruling family of the Delta Upsilons. 
His father was a trader from Crete who, 
on one of his voyages, presumably in the 
open winter of 344 B.C., was shipwrecked 
on the coast of Cos, but succeeded in 
making his way to land carrying his 
mother on his shoulders. This we must 
assume, since we have seen that our in- 
terpretation of the later career of Euclid 
demands the intimate association of a 
paternal grandmother. 

“‘The boy grew up fair-haired, large 
for his years, but with a slight stammer 
which frequently accentuated his nervous 
reaction in the presence of the aforesaid 
honey-cakes. Except for the Grand- 
mother Complex of which we catch a 
startling glimpse in Proposition 18, “The 
greater side of any triangle has the 
greater angle opposite to it,” the boy’s life 
was one of more than normal happiness. 
It naturally would be. The study of 
Greek came easily to him, and Latin, 
Modern History, Manual Training and 
Geometry, of course, had not yet been in- 
vented. When the boy was six years old, 
his father perished in a raid upon the 
island of Cos by the Phi Beta Kappas, a 
pirate tribe inhabiting the adjoining main- 
land. His mother was carried off into 
captivity, but the lad and his grandmother 
were left behind as of doubtful commer- 
cial value. Thus the early Complex be- 
tween the two was strengthened in the 
course of the next three years; for when 
the boy was nine years of age the old lady 
died, but not without leaving a profound 
impress on the future Proposition 16, “If 
one side of a triangle be produced, the 
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exterior angle is greater than either of 
the interior opposite angles.”’” 


We are given a concrete example of 
“Wilbur Birdwood’s” characteristic 
treatment of one of the well-known 
propositions : 

“If the two figures are indeed equal in 
every respect, why bother with two tri- 
angles? Life is so short. Similar doubts 
constantly arise in the study of Euclid, 
as in the demonstration that any one side 
of a triangle is shorter than the sum of 
the other two sides, a truth that is obvious 
to every small boy with a bigger boy after 
him. 

“Our author admits the difficulty if we 
persist in reading Euclid in the old man- 
ner. But how if we bring psycho-analysis 
to bear on the subject? 

“Let us suppose, continues Mr. Bird- 
wood, that the triangle ABC represents 
the infant Euclid’s unconscious and exag- 
gerated emotional reactions to his grand- 
mother, and the triangle A’B’C’ is the re- 
sultant emotional expression of his later 
life. In the infant triangle, ABC, point 
A would be the child Euclid catching 


THE CRITIC’S TRAGEDY 


sight of his grandmother coming in with 
the honey-cakes at the front door B, or 
with the sunflower seeds through the back 
garden C. Then the line BC would rep- 
resent the locus or base of the child’s in- 
ordinate appetite. 

“What follows is simple. In the adult 
sex-triangle A’B’C’, the aged Euclid sets 
out from the same point A’, himself, and 
goes on thinking along the line A’B’ until 
the ancient inhibition brings him to a stop 
at B’, the honey-cakes. Or, if he starts 
out in another direction, the permanent 
angle given to his infant soul by his 
grandmother impels him along the line 
A'C’ till the same inhibition brings him 
to a stop at the point C’, the dried sun- 
flower seeds. Thus the line A’C’, rep- 
resenting the neural life of a mature 
scientist, is predetermined along the old 
honey-cake-dried-sunflower-seed line, AC. 
Euclid, of course, thought he was invent- 
ing Geometry. Actually he was rehearsing 
a vivid anxiety-dream of his childhood. 

“And all through the books of Euclid, 
when we find it demonstrated that 
ABCDXWJZ is equal in every respect 
to A’B’'C’D'X’W’J'Z’, we are only in the 





HOW ENGLAND’S MOST CONSTRUCTIVE 
CRITIC WAS ROBBED OF HIS FAME 


HE fate of Lewis Theobald, 
supreme among the Shake- 
spearean critics of the world, 
is without a parallel in lit- 
erary history. That was the 

judgment, some twenty-five years ago, 
of John Churton Collins, and it has 
just been sustained by Doctor Richard 
Foster Jones in an examination of the 
case which bears the imprint of the 
Columbia University Press. It may be 
said, with simple truth, to revert for a 
moment to the view of Collins, that no 
poet in our own or in any language has 
ever owed so great a debt to an editor 
as Shakespeare owes to Lewis Theo- 
bald. Despite this obvious truth Theo- 
bald has been the butt of almost every 
critic and biographer of Shakespeare 
and of Pope. After plundering Theo- 
bald’s notes, affirms Collins, and appro- 
priating his emendations, “sometimes 
with, but more generally without 
acknowledgment,” they all contrive, 
“each in his own fashion,” to reproduce 
Pope’s portrait of him in the “Dun- 
ciad.” Whenever these Doctor Dryas- 
dusts mention Theobald it is with a sort 
of apology. “They refer to him, in 
fact, as a gentleman might refer among 
his friends to a shoeblack who had just 
amused him with some witticism while 
polishing his boots.” Such has been 
the fate of Theobald, pursued by the 
malice of Pope, whose edition of 
Shakespeare was made contemptible by 
the superiority of the work of the 
greater critic. Theobald was a man of 
high gifts and profound scholarship. 
He had a fine ear for rhythm, an ex- 


quisite taste in style and the intuition 
of genius in making conjectural emen- 
dations. The product of his genius as 
a Shakespearean critic was plundered. 
Incompetents reared a stolen reputa- 
tion upon the spoil of him. Pope thus 
had his revenge—the revenge of a ma- 
licious and ignoble spirit who, happen- 
ing to be a poet of parts, used his gifts 
and his position to drive Theobald to 
distraction and despair. Time, as the 
Italians say, achieves the revenges of 
us all, and the work by Doctor Jones* 
indicates how completely Theobald is 
coming into his own. 

The significance of what Theobald 
did, declares Richard Foster Jones, is 
twofold: 


“First, he brought to the study of 
English letters the spirit and the method 
of sound scholarship. He conducted his 
investigations with critical care, and sup- 
ported his conclusions with the most 
thorogoing evidence of which the mate- 
rials of his knowledge were capable. 
Second, he showed by the favor with 
which his work was received that English 
writers were -worthy of the same study 
given the classics. He dignified scholar- 
ship in English literature, raising it to a 
level with the traditional objects of re- 
search. It does not seem to have entered 
the minds of others that the texts of 
English writers deserved the same minute 
care as the classics, and Theobald himself 
was not sure of the value of his labors; 
even his success did not completely as- 
sure him. Later we find him turning his 

*Lewis THeEopatp: His ContTrIBUTION TO 
EncitsH Scuorarsntp. By Richard Foster 


Tanes, Ph.D. New York, Columbia University 
Press. 
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presence of a phenomenon technically de- 
scribed, for obvious reasons, as the 
Przemysl Complex... . 

“Another chapter has to do with the 
triangle having two of its sides equal, 
commonly known as an isosceles triangle, 
but by Mr. Birdwood described as the 
homosexual triangle. 

“Nor need I do more than make the 
briefest reference to our author’s analy- 
sis of the connection between’ Euclid’s 
infant day-dreams and the highly per- 
sonal Euclidean literary style. Given a 
childhood full of suppressions, and it is 
easy to understand the sharp kick-back 
in later years to a dogmatic, finger- 
pointing literary manner, with its ‘Let 
this be A and B,’ or ‘Draw a line from 
C to D,’ its ‘nows’ and ‘thens’ and ‘there- 
fores’ and ‘Q. E. D.’s.’ Our author has 
confined himself to the first five books of 
Euclid, but he pauses a moment to point 
out what rich fields of study lie in the 
later books. ‘If,’ he says, ‘in the Euclidian 
Plane Geometry we find the transfigure- 
ment of a child’s day-dreams, in the Solid 
Geometry we enter the domain of night- 


x” 


mare. 







Theobald Fell a 
Victim to the Mean 
Jealousy of Pope 


attention away from English to Greek 
and Latin writers, and seeking to bolster 
up his reputation by corrections on them. 
Nor is this strange. From days imme- 
morial the classics had been the source 
and object of investigation, yet during 
the first quarter of the eighteenth century 
the researches of Bentley had been sub- 
jected to the bitterest taunts of the wits. 
If such were the attitude toward Bentley, 
what would it be toward one who brought 
Bentley’s method to bear on an English 
poet? Yet Theobald’s effort met with 
wider and more complete favor than 
Bentley’s ‘Dissertation on Phalaris.’ Only 
the persistent virulence of Pope and the 
misrepresentation of his later admirers 
succeeded in belittling the critic’s work.” 


Theobald had the consolation of 
every real genius in an age which does 
not appreciate him. A few were dis- 
cerning. They appreciated perfectly 
the envy and the meanness of the poet 
Pope. They saw that Theobald tow- 
ered like a campanile above the thin 
slop of Pope’s Shakespearean scholar- 
ship, and they saw through the phrase- 
making fustian with which the jealous 
poet affected to despise or to ignore 
his own discomfiture. It is all a lit- 
erary war in which Pope reveals him- 
self to the seeing eye as a fool with 
an aspect of intelligence, a charlatan 
who contrives to look honest, a phrase 
that tricks itself in the garb of an idea. 
Miserable Theobald! Pinched by the 
direst poverty, pursued by wretches 
with demands for money he did not 
have, he was hounded worst of all by 
the “cold and relentless malice” of the 
poet whose greatest asset was success. 
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times. 
Foster Jones: 


“Had the poem remained as it first ap- 
pared, it would have been relished with 
much gusto, but the picture of Theobald 


would have been accepted as a creation 
of the imagination, a license granted to 
satiric genius, a brilliant caricature. 
Pope’s readers would have been willing 
to agree with him when he satirically says 
in his preface that he had to have a name 
for his hero, and selecting Theobald 
found it to be the name of a real person. 
But when he sought to impress upon peo- 
ple the reality of the picture, and, turn- 
ing biographer, gave by means of lies and 
half-lies a biography that would suit the 
hero of his poem, the real Theobald was 
lost in the dunce and the one Pope created 


THE “NEW” ART OF 


? g@ RT and artists have not re- 
mained untouched by the 
revolution in Germany. Art 
has influenced the revolution, 
more perhaps than the revo- 

lution has influenced art; for pacifistic 
and insurrectionist canvases grew to 
maturity in the quiet of many a studio 
in the days before November. The 
revolution: has merely brought these to 
light.. In the Spring ex- 


It was the “Dunciad” that was largely 
responsible for the character of Theo- 
bald that has come down to recent 
In the words of Doctor Richard 


REVOLUTION REFLECTED IN 


took his place. 


blood. 


“Furthermore, this edition served as a 
source of much of the material used by 
later biographers of Pope and the men 
Rather than go back to 
original sources, they accepted the mass 
of incorrect quotations and statements 


he satirized. 


found in the same volume with the satire. 


In this way they spread broadcast Pope’s 


unjust characterization of the critic, giv- 
ing as historic fact what was half the in- 
vention of the poet’s malice. In short, 
they accepted as truth Pope’s own ac- 
count of ‘The Dunciad’ and the dunces. 
The effect produced by this procedure, 
together with the slanders propagated by 
Warburton and supported by Johnson, 
was to give such a permanent character 









GERMANY 


Well might the author 
when he changed heroes, bid the phantom 
Theobald to vanish and wholly disappear, 
for phantom he was of Pope’s own 
making, having no existence in flesh and 


CURRENT OPINION FOR OCTOBER 


to Pope’s charges as to make them pass 
current even to-day.” 

This literary crime encouraged a 
swarm of pigeon-livered dunces and 
dolts, emerging like maggots in the 
great carcass of Shakespeare, to wrig- 
gle in the sun of his genius until they 
seemed to be going through the motions 
of commentators, critics and editors. 
They were warmed by Theobald’s light 
but they mistook the heat for their 
own. Thus was established the tradi- 
tion which makes the literature accu- 
mulated around “Hamlet,” “Romeo and 
Juliet,” “Macbeth” and “Othello” viru- 
lent and venemous, as if the editors, 
commentators and critics had stolen, in 
addition to Theobald’s notes and emen- 
dations, the vocabulary, as Swinburne 
has put it, of the slum, the pothouse 
and the brothel. 


Art as a Weapon 
for the Destruction 


of the Old Order 





militarism or Spartacus, but there is 
no doubt that the whole is a fair pic- 
ture of Germany a few months ago. 
Still another picture of large propor- 
tions is called “Liberty” and shows a 
giant youth clothed in a swirling dra- 
pery, with a torch and olive branch in 
either hand, striding across factories 
and houses issuing dense clouds of 
smoke. So writes Cesar Searchinger, 





a correspondent of the N. Y. Evening 
Post. 

Everywhere throughout the exhibi- 
tion the revolutionary note is present, 
in the water-colors of Wilhelm Kohl- 
hoff; in the drawings of Bruno Kraus- 
kopf, and the same artist’s extraor- 
dinary picture, “Revolutionary Vic- 
tims”; in the street fantasies of Claus 
Richter; and in the impressions of 





popular assemblies by Mag- 





hibition of the Berlin Se- 
cession, for instance, a 
number of such pictures 
were exhibited. There was 
,a colossal painting by Hans 
Richter bearing the title 
“Peace,” showing two gro- 
tesque figures of Russian 
soldiers leading a third, in 
a white blouse, past a group 
of tall Greek ‘crosses mark- 
ing the graves of the fallen. 
In the background are 
masses of people struggling 
toward the height, with 
flags of all colors. A city 
in the distance and a back- 
ground of fiery hues gives 
the whole thing a weird, 
mysterious tone. A mural 
»painting, by Magnus Zeller, 
entitled “Collapse,” shows 
horrible creatures on horse- 
back riding through a fear- 
ful cubistic chaos. The fore- 
most horse is rearing itself 
on its hind legs, the nude 
rider sits bolt-upright as 
tho petrified, while weird 
types of the “old order” 
tumble about in prostrating 
attitudes. It is difficult to 
tell whether the rider is 











ANDANTE 
rZ0g, is one of the best examples of the new 


This statue, by Oswald Herzo 


“expressionist” art of young Germany. 


nus Zeller. 

But these “secessionists” 
by no means represent the 
youngest generation of Ger- 
man painters. “Secession” 
is so well established in 
Berlin that in advanced 
circles it is regarded as 
“bourgeois.” The real radi- 
cals who claim to represent 
the revolution are the mem- 
bers of the so-called “No- 
“vember group,” whose crea- 
tions defy all description. 

Between these two oppos- 
ing camps; or rather aside 

from both, stands the group 
of artists banded together 
under the general name 
“Der Sturm.” In spite of 
its name it claims to owe 
nothing to the revolution 
or the war. A _ statement 
>of Herwarth Walden, the 
director of its exhibitions 
and the editor of its month- 
ly journal, explains that 
“Sturm” regards art as cos- 
mic experience, which has 
nothing to do with the 
world of facts. However, 
the artists of this group, 
belonging to the younger 
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generation, for the most part fought 
in the war, and several of them were 
killed. Two of them, August Macke, 
post-impressionist, and Franz Marc, 
expressionistic painter of animal forms, 
were among the most promising figures 
of the young generation. 

The “Sturm” group before the war 

comprised futurists, cubists, post-im- 
pressionists and the first “expression- 
ists.” Now expressionism is the only 
flag under which it sails and its great 
idols are Mare Chagall and Kandinsky, 
whose last style, entirely non-objective, 
is the point of departure for the rising 
generation. The most remarkable fig- 
ures of this generation are Rudolf 
Bauer and Georg Muche, both painters 
of coloristic abstractions, the former in 
complicated, detailed construction, the 
latter in simple, often geometrical 
forms. Equally remarkable in the 
plastic art is William Wauer, evidently 
a disciple of Archipenko, but preferring 
flat planes and sharp angular forma- 
tions. He is already widely known for 
his portrait busts in which he achieved 
a resemblance to the originals in spite 
of a very free translation of the natural 
forms. His “Skater” has become fa- 
mous. Another sculptor of this school 
is Oswald Herzog, who models “ex- 
pressionistic” figures that have a re- 
markably rhythmic effect. The adjec- 
tive “lyric” in his case does not appear 
affected. 
-+If the Revolution has found com- 
paratively little expression in artistic 
production, it is nevertheless certain to 
reform art life, art education and the 
relation of art to the people. Imme- 
diately after the revolution there were 
formed both in Munich and Berlin, 
“workers’ councils for art,” to which 
well-known artists of the new school 
were elected. The Berlin council is- 
sued a manifesto which began: 


“Art and the people must form one 
whole. Art shall no longer be the luxury 
of the few, but the happiness and life of 
the masses. The gathering of all the arts 
under the wings of a great constructive 
art (Baukunst—literally architecture, but 
the term is probably too narrow) is our 
aim. Henceforth the artist is the molder 
of popular feeling and responsible for 
the visible symbols of the new State. He 
alone must determine the forms—from 
statue to coin and postage stamp.” 


The Munich council enunciated a 
similar creed: 


“The Republic, through the collapse of 
the old system, has inherited a number 
of important and constructive duties in 
the domain of art. The aim of the culti- 
vation of art must be to recognize the 
fact that art is not a luxury nor an ex- 
ceptional circumstance, but that it must 
‘ penetrate the people’s daily life; that it 
shallnot be for the few but within reach 
of all; and that its highest achievements, 
those which may be justified in being 
called its blessings, are the property of the 
community.” 


ART AND REVOLUTION 








PEACE 


This is a colossal canvas by Hans Richter which attracted much attention at the Spring 
“Secession” in Berlin. 











How far these idealistic programs 
will eventually be realized remains to 
be seen. All that is now certain is 
that a great deal of preliminary or- 
ganizing and talking has been going 
on, till now both public and govern- 
ment have been roused to a recognition 
of the new art democracy. The Berlin 
council has been particularly active. 
Through its president, Walter Gropius, 


it has delivered the following demands: 


I. People’s houses for the transmission 
of all the arts to the people. A permanent 
experimental territory for the trying-out 
and perfection of new architectural ef- 
fects. 

II. Conversion of privileged art exhibi- 
tions into free ones. 

III. Liberation of all instruction in ar- 
chitecture, sculpture, painting and crafts- 
manship from the tutelage of the state. 

IV. Reform of the museums into live, 


educational centers for the people. Proper 
employment of state funds for the pur- 
chase of old and new works. 


The third of these demands ought 
to be especially interesting to the agita- 
tors for the state support of art educa- 
tion. Germany has been under the ban 
of state management for generations, 
and now that it has become a democ- 
racy it wants to be rid of all such 
“tutelage.” 

As its most important immediate task 
the council secured the cooperation of 
the artists, art workers and critics liv- 
ing in Berlin in the working out of a 
“utopian building project which shall 
comprise architectural, sculptural and 
graphic designs in equal degree.” This 
project has now been completed and 
on its basis an institution has been 
founded in Weimar which is said to 
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A REVOLUTIONARY CORNER OF THE BERLIN 


Magnus Zeller’s “Collapse” seems appro: riately named, as it is a somewhat cubistic 
the revolution. 








“SECESSION” 
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have nothing in common with anything 
that has gone before. In the place of 
the former Academy of Fine Arts and 
the School of Applied Arts there is the 
so-called “Bauhaus,” the purpose of 
which is “the assembling of all artistic 
creation into a unified whole, the re- 
union of all*forms of discipline aiming 
at artistic activity.” Sculpture, paint- 


ing, art and eraft must become in-. 


separable parts of the new building 
art, and the final aim of the “Bauhaus” 
is the “unified art work,” the great 
building in which the séparating line 


between monumental and decorative 
art-shall disappear. 

The ideal goes back to the “Bau- 
hitte” of the Middle Ages. No teach- 
ers and pupils here but only masters, 
journeymen and apprentices, form- 
ing one companionship in the service 
of the same ideals.. The art school 

*of the present shall gradually disap- 
pear and its place be taken by work 
centers. The medieval cathedrals on 
which sculptors, architects and painters 
worked side by side with masons are 
what Gropius, the head of the move- 





A NEW INDICTMENT OF KIP- 
LING’S “POETIC VULGARITY” 


OW unsatisfactory the enter- 
taining “book review” be- 
comes when captured be- 
tween the covers of a book is 
sharply indicated in the new 

collection of Robert Lynd’s essays “Old 
and New Masters” (Scribners). It is 
impossible to regard them, declares the 
London Times, as anything more than 
literary journalism: the reader is con- 
scious in many. cases that what prima- 
rily moved Mr. Lynd’s pen was not a 
master, but somebody’s book about a 
master. Nevertheless the book abounds 
in not a few apt and stimulating re- 
marks and admirable verdicts, never of 
counsel’s pleadings nor of scientific 
analyses. Mr. Lynd is most entertain- 
ing in attack rather than in apprecia- 
tion. The example of this that has at- 
tracted most widespread attention is a 
corrosive attack on Rudyard Kipling’s 
poetic imperialism. Of Kipling the 
storyteller we read: He bluffed us with 
his cocksure way of talking about 
things, and by addressing us in a mys- 
terious jargon which we regarded as 
proof of his intimacy with the barrack- 
room, the engine-room, the race-course, 
and with the lives of generals, Hindus, 
artists and East-enders.. That was Mr. 
Kipling’s trick. .. . He compelled us 
to believe him by describing with elab- 
orate detail the setting of his story. 


“Mr. Kipling is an anarchist in his 
preferences to a degree that no bench of 
bishops could approve. He is, within 
limits, on the side of the Ishmaelites— 
the bad boys of his school, the ‘rips’ of 
the regiment. His books are the praise 
of the Ishmaelitish life in a world of law 
and order. They are seldom the praise of 
a law and order life in a world of law 
and order. Mr. Kipling demands only one 
loyalty (beyond mutual loyalty) from his 
characters. His schoolboys may break 
every rule in the place, provided that 
somewhere deep down in their hearts they 
are loyal to the ‘Head.’ His pet soldiers 
may steal dogs or get drunk, or behave 
brutally to their heart’s content, on con- 
dition that they cherish a sentimental af- 
fection for the Colonel. Critics used to 
explain this aspect of Mr. Kipling’s work 


by saying that he likes to show the heart 
of good in things evil. But that is not 
really a characteristic of his work. What 
he is most interested in is neither good 
nor évil but simple rogivery. As an artist, 
he is a born rebel and lover of mischief. 
As a politician ‘he is on the side of the 
judges and the lawyers. It was his poli- 
tics and not his art that ultimately made 
him the idol of the genteel world.” 


Mr. Lynd “characterizes Kipling as 
“the poet of life with a capital Hell.” 
Kipling was once a modern. He might 
have been described as a post-Imperial- 
ist. “Raucous and young, he had left 
behind him the ornate imperialism of 
Disraeli on the one hand, and the cul- 
tured imperialism of Tennyson on the 
other.” Hitherto they had been build- 
ing up the empire decently and in or- 
der. No doubt many reprehensible 
things were being done, but they were 
being done quietly. Outwardly, so far 
as possible, a respectable front was pre- 
served. But Mr. Kipling changed all 
that: 


“It was Mr. Kipling’s distinction to tear 
off the mask of imperialism as a needless 
and irritating encumbrance; he had too 
much sense of reality—too much humor, 
indeed—to want to portray empire-build- 
ers as a company of plaster saints. Like 
an enfant terrible, he was ready to pro- 
claim aloud a host of things which had, 
until then, been kept as decorously in the 
dark as the skeleton in the family cup- 
board. The thousand and one incidents 
of lust and loot, of dishonesty and brutal- 
ity and drunkenness—all of those things 
to which builders of empire, like many 
other human beings, are at times prone— 
he never dreamed of treating as matters 
to be hushed up, or, apparently, indeed, 
to be regretted. He accepted them quite 
frankly as all in the day’s work; there 
was even a suspicion of enthusiasm in the 
heartiness with which he referred to them. 
Simple old clergymen, with a sentimental 
vision of an imperialism that meant a 
chain of mission-stations (painted red) 
encircling the earth, suddenly found 
themselves called upon to sing a new 
psalm :— 


Ow, the loot! 
Bloomin’ loot! ‘ P 
That’s the thing to make the boys git up an 
shoot! 
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ment, has in mind. 
ceit that separates the artist from the 
workman must disappear,” he says, 
“for in-the last analysis we are all 
workingmen, and only now and then 
arises among us a genius who is 
worthy of the artist’s name. 
gift of God which may come to the 
humblest craftsman as well as to the 
most educated academician. Away 
with the snobbery of art —let us all 
learn to be laborers for the common 
good in the great democracy of to- 
morow.” 


Robert Lynd Thinks His 
Imperialism Is a Pretty 
Narrow-Minded Thing 


It’s the same with dogs an’ men, 

If you’d make ’em come again. 

Clap ’em forward with a Loo! Loo! Lulu! Loot! 
Whoopee! Tear’im, puppy! Loo! Loo! Lulu! 
Loot! Loot! Loot! 

But it was rather Mr. Kipling in his 
“Saturday-night mood” that first won 
the enthusiasm of the English young 
men. ‘ They loved him for his bad lan- 
guage, declares Mr. Lynd. His literary 
adaptation of the unmeasured talk of 
the barrack-room seemed to initiate 
them into a life at once more real and 
mose adventurous than the quiet three- 
meals-a-day ritual of their homes. He 
sang of men who defied the laws of 
man; still more ‘exciting, of men who 
defied the laws of God. The effect was 
that those enthusiastic readers of a dec- 
ade or two ago were taught to take a 
strange, heretical delight in hell and 
damnation. “One even wrote bad 
verses oneself in those days, in which 
one loved to picture oneself as ‘Cursed 
with the curse of Reuben, Seared with 
the brand of Cain,’ tho so far one’s most 
desperate adventure into reality had 
been the consumption of a small claret 
hot, with a slice of lemon in it, in a 
back-street public-house.” 

The worst of Rudyard Kipling is that 
he is not only omniscient; he is know- 
ing. He mistakes, asserts Robert Lynd, 
knowingness for knowledge. “He even 
mistakes it for wisdom at times, as 
when: he writes, not of ships, but of 
women. His knowing attitude to wo- 
men makes some of his verse—not 
much, to be quite fair—absolutely de- 
testable.” “The Ladies,” for this 
critic, is “the vulgarest poem written 
by a man of genius in our time”: 


“As one reads it, one feels how right 
Oscar Wilde was when he said that Mr. 
Kipling had seen many strange things 
through keyholes. . . . And, similarly, his 
imperialism is a mean and miserable thing 
because it is the result of a keyhole view 
of humanity. Spiritually, Mr. Kipling 
may be said to have seen thousands of 
miles and thousands of places through 
keyholes. In him, wide wanderings have 
produced a narrow mind, and an empire 
has become as petty a thing as the hoard 
in a miser’s garret.” 


“The wall of con-' 


That is a ' 
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A TEMPLE OF THE FUTURE 


In this design one feels the young architect a trifle too infatuated 
with straight tines and flat unrelieved surface, his great pillars which 


seem to support nothing at all. 








DESIGN FOR A WIRELESS STATION 7 


Here is one of Mario Chiattone’s interesting attempts to solve a modern 


architectural problem by modern means. 





ARCHITECTURAL DREAMS 
OF YOUNGEST ITALY 


LREADY the young architects 
of Italy are looking forward 
to a new renaissance of 
building, toward the produc- 
tion of a new style based 

upon modern methods of building and 
adapted to modern needs. The impulse 
to this new movement came from the 
brilliant futurist, Antonio Sant’ Elia, 
who carried the ideas of the Italian 
innovators into the field of architec- 
ture, but whose development was cut 
short by his heroic death in the war. 
Sant’ Elia’s architectural schemes were 
entirely “paper” architecture. Yet his 
plans were not unlike many buildings 
that are realities in our own country. 
Nevertheless his influence upon the 
younger architects has been great. 
Fortunately they have been able to 
adapt his ideas to the exigencies of 
practical building, and’in some exam- 
ples to avoid a complete severing with 
the traditions of the past. 

The work of one of these young 
architects, Mario Chiattone, is appre- 
ciatively presented in a recent number 
of an art journal of Bergamo, entitled 
Emporium. Chiattone, as Signor G. U. 
Arata informs us, is by birth a native 


of Ticino, one of the southern cantons 
of Switzerland. But the young archi- 
tect is Italian in spirit and sympathy. 
His progress has been rapid. Begin- 
ning ‘with perhaps too great a respect 
for the iconoclastic ideas of Antonio 
Sant’ Elia, he has gradually developed 
a sense of actuality and constructive 
power. 

Designs for a “palace of fashion,” a 
wireless station, a modern apartment 
house, and for country and mountain 
churches are perhaps a trifle too fan- 
tastic and futuristic ever to be con- 
sidered for actual construction. This 
is architecture for a virgin and unbuilt 
country. Nothing, it seems, could be 
more inappropriate for a land so 
steeped as Italy in the architecture and 
atmosphere of the past. 

But in his designs for certain villas 
to be erected in Ticino, Mario Chiat- 
tone shows that his ingenuity is prac- 
tical and adaptable. One of these was 
awarded first prize in a contest held 
by the Ticinese society for the con- 
servation of natural and artistic beauty 
in Ticino. The basis of Chiattone’s 
power, Signor Arato writes in Em- 
porium, is the power of construction 


The Influences of Fu- 
turism in the Designs 
of Mario Chiattone 


and design. Chiattone is not one of 
those who can merely present with 
great expressive power concepts that 
are innately mediocre; nor is he one 
who behind artificial technique and 
imposing fagades conceals a vital de- 
ficiency in building. In his work above 
all we must admire, according to Em- 
porium, the solid and sincere strength 
of presentation, combined with the con- 
stant aim at being essentially a con- 
structor, even too rigidly a constructor, 
as his latest projects indicate. 

After his initial flirtation with fu- 
turism, Mario Chiattone passed to the 
design of ordered structural organisms, 
characterized by a rather excessive 
simplification and use of parallels. The 
lesson to be learned by such efforts, 
thinks the Italian critic, is that archi- 
tecture cannot break completely those 
laws which unite it with the past. 
Nevertheless such work as Chiattone’s 
is ample indication that architecture 
to-day is in a state of ferment, that 
the old styles are decaying, and that 
the new ideas are not yet coordinated. 


“The young architects are not yet pre- 
pared to undertake the great tasks. In 
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them is lacking the rational instruction 
and the proper historical method and per- 
spective which would illuminate their 
ideas and destroy their preconceptions. 
An obstinate juvenile reaction and a 


superficial culture hold them still bound 
to a joyful madness in efforts more bi- 
zar than pleasing, more fantastic than 
constructive; and the lack of the sense 
of the past makes them more frequently 





THE GREAT SPANISH NOVELIST 
WHO IS NOT A GREAT ARTIST 


ILLIAM Dean Howells 
must have been talking 
through his literary aure- 
ole, writes the audacious 
Rebecca West in the Lon- 
don Daily News—talking in a state of 
extreme pro-Entente exhilaration — 
when he made the statement that “there 
is no Frenchman, Englishman or Scan- 
dinavian, who counts with Vicente 
Blasco Ibafiez; and of course no Ital- 
ian, American, and unspeakably no 
German, equal to this “first of living 
European novelists.” Miss West un- 
dertakes to deflate the balloon of the 
Ibafiez boom, and to recreate in place 
of current indiscriminate praise a more 
just appreciation of the Spaniard. She 
does not think Blasco Ibafiez a great 
artist: 
“In actual fact Ibafiez is not a great 
artist at all. He is that fine but quite 


different thing, a great gentleman who 
writes novels. It is impossible to think 
of him in the same breath with any of 
the European masters, with Conrad or 
with Anatole France, and one resents the 
comparison being made. It is as if some 
elderly gentleman with beautiful manners 
were suddenly called upon at some even- 
ing party to prove his right to be there 
by performing a song or a dance. 

“He has many faults as a writer. It is 
difficult to find his contemporary analog 
in the fiction of other countries, for as it 
is the leisurely way of Spanish literature 
to be some decades behind the European 
fashion, Ibafiez is working serenely, with- 
out ever suspecting himself of ‘literary 
frumpishness, under the influence of the 
French naturalistic school of last century. 
And he does not always do it well. 

“He is Baedekerish about fiestas. He 
often writes with a lingering over detail 
that looks like conscientiOusness, and is 
actually a lack of suppleness that will not 























A FUTURISTIC FASHION PALACE 


Interesting in suggestion is this fantastic palace of fashion designed, under the obvious 
influence of Antonio Sant’ Elia, by the young Swiss architect. 
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follow forms too egregiously foreign. 
Nevertheless, investigation reveals among 
our young architects a rivalry worthy of 
our attention and at times of admira- 
es 


Vicente Blasco Ibanez Is 
Important in Another Fash- 
ion, Says Rebecca West 


let him leap over the inessential, tho it is 
only fair to point out that never, not for 
ten lines, even in ‘Sonica,’ which is a la- 
bored imitation of ‘Salammbé,’ does he 
write such a flat, ugly, oilcloth sort of 
style as is suggested by this notably in- 
competent translation of ‘Los Cuatros 
Jinetes del Apocalipsis.. Too often he 
makes his principal characters move in 
grooves dictated by a propaganda, and in- 
troduces his subsidiary ones simply in or- 
der that he may relate anecdotes about 
them.” 


On the other hand, writes Rebecca 
West, Ibafiez has a very beautiful 
spirit. In his air of courtesy toward 
the human race he resembles Juan 
Valera. “As a well-bred person com- 
pels things to happen pleasantly about 
him because he interprets all that is 
said and done in the pleasantest way, 
so Ibafiez fills his books with an at- 
mosphere of dignity because he cannot 
interpret any incident to the embarrass- 
ment of his characters.” 


“In ‘Sangre Arena,’ that very interest- 
ing altho too encyclopedic book about bull- 
fighting, he writes of the love affair be- 
tween the matador and the decadent aris- 
tocrat with the fullest sense of the nasti- 
ness of the great lady’s caprice and the 
injury it did to the vain and simple man, 
and yet with the most scrupulous avoid- 
ance of the brutal incidents which almost 
any other writer would have found neces- 
sary for the candid development of the 
theme. This slurring over ugliness is not 
sentimentality, for he never compromises 
on the spiritual issues concerned. It is 
only a triumph of manners in an unusual 
sphere. But, more than this, Ibafiez is a 
great Liberal. And that, considering he 
is a Spaniard, and began to write thirty 
years ago, when Spain was an unhealthy 
home for Liberalism, means that his 
courage is a sword of the icebrook’s tem- 
per. It is this fusion of urbanity and 
bravery that gives his best work, such as 
‘La Catedral,’ a value which is far above 
its value as a work of art.” 


“The Four Horsemen of the Apoca- 
lypse” is full of this quality of personal 
integrity and courage, declares the 
brilliant young Englishwoman: 


“It is a ‘Mr. Britling Sees It Through’ 
written from a Spanish, or rather a Span 
ish-American point of view, and it pro 
ceeded from his noble rage at the pro. 
Germanism of his fellow countrymen. He 
writes vehemently, partly because his kind 
heart rebels against the agony of ravaged 
France and Belgium, partly because he is 
trying to save the soul of his own land 
and deliver it from the peculiarly idiotic 
Imperialism, the curse of Spanish politics.” 
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S to the exact value of poetry 
and the exact place and 
mission of the poet in the 


workaday world there is, of 
course, as there has always 
been, a conflict of opinion. It is the 
opinion of E. W. Howe, for instance, 
as expressed in his Monthly (a self- 
written journal deveted to “indignation 
and information”) that “no one cares 
for poetry unless he writes it, or at- 
tempts to write it, as no one cares for 
Christian Science unless she believes 
she is a Healer, or has the mental 
strength or reserve power necessary to 
become one.” Mr. Howe, who has 
little or no patience with contemporary 
verse, has been trying to read “Omar 
Khayyam” and confesses without a 
blush that he “doesn’t know what it is 
about, why it was written or why it is 
famous. ... The book is_ illustrated 
by a real artist and the artist runs to 
naked women. There are eleven such 
pictures, and many of the others are 
so thinly disguised that I looked at 
them hurriedly, to check my count, and 
then closed the book.” Even more 
serious, on the other hand, is, if we 
remember correctly, the diametrically 
opposite dictum of Charles Baudelaire, 
the French poet, who once observed: 
“Man can live three days without 
bread, and not five minutes without 
poetry,” or words to that effect. For 
“poetry is rhythm, and without rhythm 
civilization perishes. Without civiliza- 
tion, civilized man perishes and the 
primitive man resumes his place. The 
true poet is the highest type of man. 
Destroy him and you put out the eyes 
of the world.” To all of which the 
New York Globe supplements editorial- 
ly that “when poetry is real, as it is on 
rare occasions, no money will pay for 
it, no man or institution can hold it in 
check. It strikes like lightning, to de- 
stroy and illumine. We need a blinding 
flash nowadays to reveal where we are 
and tell us where we want to go.” In 
the absence of any current “blinding 
flashes,” of American kindling, we find 
a certain glowing quality in these 
verses from a series entitled “Songs of 
Education,” which Mr. Chesterton is 
writing for his London weekly, The 
New Witness: 
ENGLISH HISTORY. 
By Grsert K. CHESTERTON. 

HE Roman threw us a road, a road, 

Ei And sighed and strolled away: 
The Saxon gave us a raid, a raid, 

A raid that came to stay. 


The Dane went West, but the Dane con- 
fessed 

That he went a bit too far: 

And we all became, by another name, 

The Imperial race we are. 


Chorus: 
The imperial race, the inscrutable race, 
The invincible race we are. 


Tho Sussex hills are bare, are bare, 
And Sussex weald is wide, 

From Chichester to Chester 

Men saw the Norman ride: 

He threw his sword in the air and sang 
To a sort of a light guitar: 

It was all the same, for we all became 
The identical nobs we are. 


Chorus: 


The identical nobs, individual nobs, 
Unmistakable nobs we are. 


The people lived on the land, the land, 

They pottered about and prayed. 

They built a Cathedral here and there 

Or went on a small Crusade: 

Till the bones of Becket were bundled 
out 

For the fun of a fat White Czar: 

And we all became, in spoil and flame, 

The intelligent lot we are. 


Chorus: 


The intelligent lot, the intuitive lot, 
The infallible lot we are. 


O, Warwick woods are green, are green, 

But Warwick trees can fall: 

And Birmingham grew so big, so big, 

And Stratford stayed so small: 

And the hooter howled to the morning 
lark 

That sang to the morning star; 

And we all became, in freedom’s name, 

The fortunate chaps we are. 


Chorus: 


The fortunate chaps, felicitous chaps, 
The fairy-like chaps we are. 


The people they left the land, the land, 

But they went on working hard, 

And the village green that had gone mis- 
laid 

Turned up in the squire’s back-yard: 

But twenty men of us all got work 

On a bit of his motor car: 

And we all became, with the world’s ac- 
claim, 

The marvelous mugs we are. 


Chorus: 


The marvelous mugs, miraculous mugs, 
The mystical mugs we are. 


It is mainly as a troubador or belated 
knight-errant of the lady in her bower 
that Harry Kemp is revealed in “The 
Passing God” (Brentano’s), to which 
Richard Le Galli¢nne writes a felici- 


tous introduction, and from which we 
quote : 


THE WIND’S DEATH. 
By Harry Kemp. 


HE Wind died yesterday 
And it will blow no more 


The heaping little silver waves 
Against the shining shore. 


The Wind died yesterday: 
It will no longer run 

Along the purple-shadowed grass 
And chase the laughing sun. 


The Wind died yesterday 
That piled the sky with light 
And sent the silver-bodied clouds 
Like solemn swans in flight. 


The Wind died yesterday 
And stark the forests sleep, 

Their blowing summits surge no more 
With tumults golden-deep. ... 


O, Wind, arise again 
And brighten all the air: 

Strike silver motions through the trees, 
Wake colors everywhere: 


Purple and Green and Gold 
Wait your creative breath! ... 
O, Wind of Love, strike through my 
soul— 
Without you, all is death! 


WHY SHOULD WE STRIVE? 
By Harry Kemp. 


HY should we strive to rise again 

The ghost that time has laid, 

Going like people in the dark 
Of every sound afraid, 


With here an old, familiar kiss, 
Long buried in the night, 

And there a gray, revived caress 
Estranged from all delight? . . 


I once knew one who waked a love 
No longer glad and gay 

And it was dreadful as a ghost 
That walked abroad in day. 


It is seldom that the sales of a book 
of verse compare favorably with those 
of a popular novel, as was the case 
with “The Spoon River Anthology,” 
the popularity of which furnishes its 
author with his best, if not only, justifi- 
cation in attempting a sequel to that 
astonishing book. Under the title 
“Spoon River Annex” additional vivid 
pen-portraits such as made Spoon River 
famous are appearing in McClure’s, 
where we find: 
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SPOON RIVER ANNEX. 
By Epcar Lee MAsters. 


Harvey Williams. 


WAS good as she at the start; 
But afterward she became the milliner 
And looked like a walking hollyhock 
With her parasol and tony swagger, 
While I shoed horses to make a showing, 
Really supported by her, 
And mowed the lawn, and tended the 
garden, 
And sprinkled the flowers, and ran her 
errands, 
To earn and keep her love. 
At last her frequent trips to Chicago 
Buying goods, as she said, together 
With certain questions from Benjamin 
Pontier, 
And Jonathan Somers, and such: 
“Well, Harvey, where’s your wife?” 
Got into my brain and made me think. 
So while I was shoeing that wicked mule, 
I stood a moment and stared at his hoofs 
And said to myself in an idle way: 
“She loves me, loves me not.” 
Well, quick as lightning I fell like a 
feather 
Into an ocean of ink. 


Cleanthus Trilling. 


HE urge of the seed: the germ. 
The urge of the germ: the stalk. 


The urge of the stalk: leaves. 
The urge of leaves: the blossom. 
The urge of the blossom: to scatter pollen. 
The urge of the pollen: the imagined 
dream of life. 
The urge of life: longing for to-morrow. 
The urge of to-morrow: Pain. 
The urge of Pain: God. 


Free verse may come and go, even 
as the Tennyson brook, but sonnets 
(the good along with the poor) we 


have always with us. In Ainslee’s ap- 
pear three unusually good ones by a 
trinity of poets for whom the sonnet 
form is a recurrently happy medium. 
They are: 


TRANSFIGURATION. 
By Davip Morton. 


HAT long-disastrous dust gives 
WV back the rose! 
What crumbled empires yield 
the creeping vine! 
And purple grapes have sucked 
a pleasant wine 
From ramparts that had bowed to mighty 
blows. 
Where now the unregarded river flows, 
Old, dissolute cities, their debauches 
done, 
Lift up a slender blossom to the sun, 
Steeped in the thoughtful silence where 
it grows. 


Where splendor was, no splendor is to- 
day ; 
Ruin has wrought upon the crowns of 
kings; 
Their throne rooms all are green and 
tender things, 
And wonder dies, save in the patient way 
Of these slow transmutations in the 
dust: 
Beauty from power, lilies out of lust. 


CREPUSCULE. 
By Lestre NELSON JENNINGS. 


: ee: is a sudden hush of ardors 
done. 
Mothlike, along the edge of 
afternoon 
Hovers the pale and silver-wingéd 
moon, 
Seeking the yellow taper of the sun. 
There is a hint of dew in many a still 
Old cloister garth. Across the dial 
crawls 
A deeper shadow, as the evening falls, 
And little winds go home beneath the 
hill. 


The west has opened doors through which 
we see 
The eternal conflagration of the years; 
Day, molten in the furnace of the 
spheres, 
Becomes to-morrow, imperceptibly; 
While on the hearths of heaven the 
sunset chars 
To ash among the embers of the stars. 


TO A GREAT MAN. 
By Mary Caro.tyn DavIes. 


AKE all things easy, even love, my 
dear, 
You said, and in my young 
impulsiveness 
I smiled, and did not think that 
you could guess 
The tunes of all these melodies I hear. 
Your vision sees too far; these things are 
near 
As one’s own hands or feet, I thought. 
For less 
Than god am I, you more. You know 
the stress 
And pull and ache that make of youth 
a fear, 
A torment, and a splendor—you, the one 
Man among pigmies? Master, you have 
need 
clutch another pigmy 
breed? 
But once I saw you watch a setting sun, 
And once hear music. See—I bow. You 
knew. 
I have found you out. You are a pigmy, 
too. 


To like our 


Miss Davies also strikes an authentic 
note—a love note, this time—in these 
swinging verses from the Smart Set: 


THE RIDERS. 
By Mary Carotyn DavIes. 


IFE is on a swift horse, and Youth 

L. is on a fleet, 
Beauty rides with spur and whip, 

and nothing stays, 

Snatch my hand, and pull me close, and 

make them beat, 
Your heart and my heart, a few small 

days! 


Let the quarrels go now, the explaining 
word; 
Let the treasured griefs drop down like 
sand. 
What are our best toys, when their hoofs 
are heard? 
Put the words behind us, and touch my 
hand, . 


Mighty are the steeds and swift, wild the 
steeds that bear 
The Three on the highroad where th: 
great stones fly. 
If your face hide at my neck, my eye: 
hide in your hair, 
We shall never know, then, Who has 
ridden by! 


Apropos of the Tennysonian brook, 
we are inclined to share his wish with 
the author of the following poem from 
which we take the liberty of omitting 
two verses of the eight that originally 
were published in Munsey’s: 


MY BROOK. 
By GeEorGE STERLING. 


GLORIOUS jest my brook has 

found, - 

And earth is 
sound. 

All day and night the silver throat 
Is joyous with a gurgling note. 


gladder for the 


The very jays slink near to guess 
The reason of that roguishness— 
The pleasantry that, summer-long, 
Hides, yet is patent, in its song. 


I wish that I had only half 

The mirth implicit in its laugh; 

But how shall mortal be as gay 
When men are what they are to-day? 


Who taught the nimble waters all 
The secret merriment they drawl? 
The mother rain? The wayward breeze? 
The winking stars? The comrade trees? 


Who was the teacher? What the jest 
So cryptic yet so manifest? 
Something, perhaps, a faun once said 
To set a dryad blushing red. 


I do not know; I cannot tell 

What entertains my brook so well. 
It chuckles, chuckles to the wood— 
I wish J knew a joke as good! 


It is over a well-trodden road that 
this poet goes a-gipsying in Every- 
body’s, but she manages to draw a com- 
parison in which the “emperor” cuts 
but a poor and paltry figure beside the 
spendthrifts of Romany gold: 


GIPSIES. 
By AMELIA JOSEPHINE Burr. 


HERE’S a crackle of brown on the 
leaf’s crisp edge 
And the goldenrod blooms have 
begun to feather. 
We're two jolly vagabonds under a hedge, 
By the dusty road together. 


Can an emperor boast such a house as 
ours— 
The sky for a roof and for couch the 
‘clover? 
Does he sleep as well under broidered 
flowers 
As we, when the day is over? 


He sits at ease at his table fine 
With the richest of meat and drink 
before him. 
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I eat my crust with your hand in mine, 
And drink from your eyes a stronger 
wine 
Than any his steward can pour him. 


So what if the autumn days grow cold? 
Under one cloak we can brave the 
weather. 
A comrade’s troth is the Romany gold, 
And we're taking the road together. 


So far as we know, the author of 
the following, a novelist, whose field is 
the sea, rarely goes on a rhyming ex- 
cursion. He might well do so oftener, 
to judge by this poem which we find 
in the Atlantic Monthly: 


IMPRESSIONS. 
Matta, 1919. 
By WrttiAM MCcFEE. 


HE villagers come walking down 
the road; 


A funeral procession scuffles by; 
The bearers bow bare heads be- 
neath their load; 
A woman scans my window on 
the sly. 
On to the open grave! Grief is strange 
to me. 
I waste my years sailing along the sea. 


I pass a neighbor’s house in early morn; 
The window silhouettes the doctor’s 
head; 
The tavern said some child was to be 
born, 
And some old thing—bedridden years— 
was dead. 
Up to the quiet room? Birth is naught 
to me, 
I waste my years sailing along the sea. 


The old trees are falling. Parson’s down, 
Him with the long black cloak and 
humble gaze. 
Making up poems with a gentle frown, 
Walking alone in twilight, he had happy 
days. 
Now he walks with God. How does tt 
fare with me? 
I waste my years sailing along the sea. 


Away to Brighton on a Friday night. 
The train is full of Jews and men on 
leave, 
Lusty and urgent, fortunate and bright, 
With arrogant women whom nothing 
can bereave. 
They can enjoy their sins. But what of 
me? 
I waste my years sailing along the sea. 


Down in the valley where the stream in 
flood 
Spreads round the choking growth of 
reeds and clay, 
A soldier and a girl together stood. 
She wore no ring. He kissed her fears 
away. 
O virtue drear! No woman mourns for 
me. 
I waste my years sailing along the sea. 


Beneath the churchyard firs I stand alone: 
“Dearly Beloved”—my father’s name is 
dim, 


VOICES OF LIVING POETS 


The sides are burst. Green strains run 
down the stone. 
“For those in peril’—that was carved 
for him. 
O stanch old heart, who toiled so long 
for me! 


I waste my years sailing along the sea. 


This poem, which seems to us abun- 
dantly to merit the distinction of the 
noun, was written by an inmate of 
Leavenworth Prison, a member of the 
I. W. W. It is one of four poems 
originally published in the prison paper 
and reprinted in the Socialist New 
York Call: 


NIGHT IN THE CELL HOUSE. 


By RALPH CHAPLIN. 


IER over tier they rise to dizzy 
height— 


The cells of men who know the 
world no more. 
Silence intense from ceiling to the floor; 
While through the window gleams a lone 
blue light 
Which stabs the dark immensity of night. 
The guard comes shuffling down the 
corridor, 
Felt shod, and ghostly like a shade of 
yore; 
His key ring jingles. . 
from sight. 


. and he glides 


Oh, to forget the prison and its scars, 

And face the breeze where ocean meets 
the land, 

To watch the foam-crests dance with 
silver stars, 

While long green waves come tumbling 
on the sand.... 

My brow is hot against the icy bars; 

There is the smell of iron on my hand. 


Recently we reprinted three selec- 
tions from “Out of Doors,” a slender 
initidl volume by a new poet, who now 
comes forward with a second volume 
bearing the striking title, “Gods and 
Devils” (James T. White: New York), 
in which appear these characteristic 
arresting verses: 


SPRING. 


By JoHN Russett McCartHy. 


THOUSAND little slimy things 
A Are praising God with me. 
They go chipping and chirping 
about their pond, 
Little smooth jigglers and wigglers that 
only a child could touch; 
And every ecstatic wiggle is a “Hail 
Mary!” 
And the chips and chirps are a squeaky 
“Amen chorus.” 


These happy little devils know that they 
are wiggling about, 

And chipping and chirping about, 

Just as well as I know why I stand on 
the mountain top and shout. 

Very likely, one of these days, 

They and I will do a little cursing to- 
gether ; 

But now, in the spring, we are praising, 
praising ; 


A thousand little slimy things 
Are praising God with me. 

This, by the author of “Loves and 
Losses of Pierrot,” is taken from 
“Books and the Book World” of the 
New York Sun: 


I, WHO FADE WITH THE LILACS. 


By WILLIAM GRIFFITH. 


WHO fade with the lilacs 
And with the roses fade, 

Am sharing this hour with them 
Conferring in the shade. 


Life has not left the wonder 
With which it first began 
To make Pierrot a poet, 
In making him a man. 


It has not made a rainbow, 
In all the sorry years, 

But was a sailing glory 
Upon a sea of tears. 


Somehow life leaves one stranded 
On shores too near or far, 

Hitching, forever hitching | 
Ships—shallops to a star. 


From its arresting title to its last 
line this poem is full of distinction, it 
seems to us, both in the matter of 
imagery and felicity of craftsmanship. 
It appears in The New Republic: 


ADVICE 10 A FOREST. 


By MAxweL.L BopENHEIM. 


TREES, to whom the darkness is 
QO a child 
Scampering in and out of your 
long green beards; 

O trees, to whom sunlight is a tattered 
pilgrim 

Counting his dreams within your hermit- 
age 

And slipping down the road in twilight 
robes; 

O trees, whose leaves make an incense of 
sound 

Reeling with the beat of your caught feet, 

Do not mingle your tips-in startled hatred 

When little men come to fell you. 

These men will saw you into strips 

Of pointed boarding dryly blind with 
paint, 

And trail the gray staccato of their lives 

Against a glaring maze of walls 

Much harder than your own. 

And when, at last, the deep brown gaze 

Of stolidly amorous time steals over you, 

And dustily riotous vagabond days 

Brush their rags of sunlight over your 
sides, 

The little men who bit into your hearts 

Will stray off in a patter of rabbits’ feet. 


Look down upon these rabbit-children 
then 

With the aloof and wistful tolerance 

That all still things possess, 

O trees, to whom the darkness was a child 

Scampering in and out of your long green 
beards. 


Here is a fine sonnet from the Bell- 
man. It is a source of regret to us 
that this is probably the last poem we 
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shall ever quote from the Bellman, 
which has ceased publication. 


ZULOAGA. 
By CHARLES WHARTON STORK. 


























The mournful features of a sombre 
land 
Where youth and love and hope have had 
their day; 
Your silken senoritas, lissome, gay, 
With soulless eyes inanimately bland; 


ee IC master, you that dare be- 


What are they but the puppets of romanc: 
Worn threadbare, tarnished by an evi! 
time, 
But gallant still for all their sad mis- 
chance; 
A pageant of the glories that remain 








tray Your tinsel toreadors that idly stand Where towered once, exultant and 
With piercing vision and relentless Against the mountains’ monotone of sublime, 
hand gray ;— The grim and splendid chivalry of Spain. 















THE LAST DREAM OF BWONA KHUBLA 


There is no doubt, as the author of this story, Lord Dunsany, says, that Bwona Khubla 
was a fearful man and had a fearful way of dreaming as well as living and dying. The idea 
of transplanting London to an equatorial jungle, even by the dream route, is one to tax the 
resources of fiction and severely strain the imagination—both of which the eminent Irish 
author succeeds in doing. 

















ROM steaming lowlands down by the 

Equator, where monstrous orchids 
blow, where beetles big as mice sit 
on the tent-roofs, and fireflies glide about 
by night like little moving stars, the 
travelers went three days through for- 
ests of cactus, till they came to the open 
plains where the oryx are. 

And glad they were when they came 
to the water-hole, where only one white 
man had gone before, and which the 
natives know as the camp of Bwona 
Khubla, and found the water there. 

It lies three days from the nearest other 
water ; and when Bwona Khubla had gone 
there three years ago, what with malaria, 
with which he was shaking all over, and 
what with disgust at finding the water- 
hole dry, he had decided to die there; 
and in that part of the world such deci- 
sions are always fatal. In any case he 
was overdue to die, but hitherto his 
amazing resolution, and that terrible 
strength of character which so astounded 
his porters, had kept him alive and moved 
his safari on. 

He had had a name no doubt, some 
common name such as hangs, as likely as 
not, over scores of shops in London; but 
that had gone long ago, and nothing iden- 
tified his memory now to distinguish it 
from the memories of all the other dead 
but Bwona Khubla, the name the kikuyus 
gave him. 

There is no doubt that he was a fear- 
ful man, a man who was dreaded still 
for his personal force when his arm was 
no longer able to lift the kiboko, when 
all his men knew he was dying, and 
to this day, tho he is dead. Tho his 
temper was embittered by malaria and 
the equatorial sun, nothing impaired his 
will, which remained a compulsive force 
to the very last, impressing itself upon 
all; and after the last, from what the 
kikuyus say. The country that drove 
Bwona Khubla out must have had power- 
ful laws, whatever country it was. 

On the morning of the day that they 
were to come to the camp of Bwona 
Khubla all the porters came to the trav- 
elers’ tents asking for dow. Dow is the 
white man’s medicine, that cures all evils; 
the nastier it tastes, the better it is. They 
wanted dow this morning to keep away 
devils, for they were near the place where 
Bwona Khubla died. 

The travelers gave them quinine. 

By sunset they came to Campini Bwona 
Khubla, and found water there. Had they 
not found water, many of them must 
have died, yet none felt any gratitude to 
the place: it seemed too ominous, too full 
of doom, too much harassed almost by 
unseen, irresistible things. 



























































































































































































































































































































































And all the natives came again for dow 
as soon as the tents were pitched, to pro- 
tect them from the last dream of Bwona 
Khubla; which they say had stayed be- 
hind when the last safari left, taking 
Bwona Khubla’s body back to the edge of 
civilization to show to the white men 
there that they had not killed him; for 
the white men might not know that they 
durst not kill Bwona Khubla. 

And the travelers gave them more 
quinine, so much being bad for their 
nerves; and that night by the camp-fires 
there was no pleasant talk, all talking at 
once of meat they had eaten and cattle 
that each one owned; but a gloomy 
silence hung by every fire and the little 
canvas shelters. They told the white men 
that Bwona Khubla’s city, of which he 
had thought at the last (and where the 
natives believed he was once a king), of 
which he had raved till the loneliness 
rang with his raving, had settled down 
all about them; and they were afraid, for 
it was so strange a city, and wanted more 
dow. And the two travelers gave them 
more quinine, for they saw real fear in 
their faces, and knew they might run 
away and leave them alone in that place, 
which they too had come to fear with 
an almost equal fear, tho they knew not 
why. And as the night wore on, their 
feeling of boding deepened, altho they 
had shared three bottles or so of cham- 
pagne that they meant to keep for days 
when they killed a lion. 

This is the story which those two men 
tell, and which their porters corroborate; 
but then, a kikuyu will always say what- 
ever he thinks is expected of him. 

The travelers were both in bed and try- 
ing to sleep, but were not able to do so 
because of an ominous feeling. That 
mournfulest of all the cries of the wild, 
the hyena like a damned soul lamenting, 
strangely enough had ceased. The night 
wore on to the hour when Bwona Khubla 
had died three or four years ago, dream- 
ing and raving of “his city’; and in the 
hush a sound softly arose, like a wind at 
first, then like the roar of beasts, then 
unmistakably the sound of motors—mo- 
tors and motor-busses. 

And then they saw, clearly and unmis- 
takably, they say, in that lonely desola- 
tion where the Equator comes up out of 
the forest and climbs over jagged hills— 
they say they saw London. 

There could have been no moon that 
night, but they say there was a multi- 
tude of stars. Mists had come rolling up 
at evening about the pinnacles of unex- 
plored red peaks that clustered round the 
camp. But they say the mist must have 
cleared later on: at any rate, they swear 





they could see London, see it and hear 
the roar of it. Both say they saw it not 
as they knew it at all, not debased by 
hundreds of thousands of lying advertise- 
ments, but transfigured, all its houses 
magnificent, its chimneys rising grandly 
into pinnacles, its vast squares full of 
the most gorgeous trees, transfigured and 
yet London. 

Its windows were warm and happy, 
shining at night; the lamps in their long 
rows welcomed you, the public-houses 
were gracious jovial places; yet it was 
London. 

They could smell the smells of Lon- 
don, hear London songs, and yet it was 
never the London that they knew; it 
was as tho they had looked on some 
strange woman’s face with the eyes of 
her lover. For of all the towns of the 
earth or cities of song; of all the spots 
there be, unhallowed or hallowed, it 
seemed to those two men then that the 
city they saw was of all places the most 
to be desired, by far. 

They say a barrel organ played quite 
near them; they say a coster was sing- 
ing; they admit that he was singing out 
of tune, they admit a cockney accent; and 
yet they say that that song had in it some- 
thing that no earthly song had ever had 
before; and both men say that they would 
have wept, but that there was a feeling 
about their heart-strings that was far too 
deep for tears. They believe that the 
longings of this masterful man, who was 
able to rule a safari by a glance of his 
eye, and could terrify natives without 
raising a hand, had been so strong at the 
last that it had impressed itself deeply 
upon nature, and had caused a mirage 
that may not fade wholly away, perhaps, 
for several years. 

I tried to establish by questions the 
truth or reverse of this story, but the two 
men’s tempers had been so spoiled by 
Africa, that they were not up to a cross- 
examination. They would not even say 
if their camp-fires were still burning. 

They say that they saw the London 
lights all round them from eleven o’clock 
till midnight; they could hear London 
voices and the sound of the traffic 
clearly; and over all, a little misty per- 
haps, but unmistakably London, arose the 
great metropolis. 

About midnight London quivered a 
little and grew more indistinct; the 
sound of the traffic began to dwindle 
away, voices seemed farther off, ceased 
altogether, and all was quiet once more 
where the mirage shimmered and faded; 
and a bull rhinoceros coming down 
through the stillness snorted, and watered 
at the Carlton Club. 





DEVASTATION IN EUROPE 
IS GREATLY EXAGGERATED 


N marked contrast to the gloomy pic- 
| ture of Europe presented by Frank 

A. Vanderlip in Current OPINION 
for August is one by Oscar T. Crosby, 
President of the Inter-Allied Council 
on War Purchases and Finance, who 
maintains that Europe has not been 
crushed by the war and her outlook is 
not a desolate one; that the great war 
paid for itself day by day and left no 
real debts behind it, and that Europe is 
just as rich as, and much better trained 
for industry than, in 1914. It is his 
contention that when a continent or a 
country is ruined it is not necessary to 
call witnesses to prove it, and as proof 
of the assertion that even at war the 
world must and does pay as it goes he 
points to the fact that production 
leaped forward as soon as the war be- 
gan, and not only kept pace but was 
far ahead when the armistice was 
signed. The United States, to illus- 
trate, took care of itself, equipped and 
supplied its own armies and contributed 
to others $13,000,000,000 worth of ma- 
terials, most of which would not have 
been prepared at all but for the war. 
Abroad, states this authority in the 
New York World: 


“Each of the principal belligerent na- 
tions has vastly increased its mechanical 
capacity for production. England’s big- 
gest loss is that of merchant ships, while 
her power to replace those ships is so 
much increased that the loss will soon 
be more than made good. Her railroads, 
like those of every other country, have 
suffered a lot of wear and tear, but the 
larger part of a railroad’s value is its 
roadbed; and all roadbeds are substan- 
tially intact. England’s soil and mineral 
deposits have not been seriously de- 
pleted by the war, while her skill in ex- 
ploiting them has been increased. She is 
embarrassed by unusual labor demands, 
but wide publicity of discussion is slowly 
revealing the necessary limits of change. 


Council 


“The case of France is much the same. 
There is an ugly streak of, severe de- 
vastation running from Flanders to 
Verdun. Mines have been flooded, fac- 
tories wrecked and homes ruined. Thou- 
sands have lost their private fortunes, 
and their plight awakens deep sympathy. 
But their desolation is not the ruin of 
France; nor will it even bear heavily 
upon the task of French reconstruction 
during the critical years, because fulJ* 
restitution will be made by German money 
and German labor. This may be regarded 
as certain, because it is not only stipulated 
in the peace treaty but is indorsed as 
a just provision even by the Socialist 
factions of both France and Germany, 
who may succeed the Cabinets now in 
office. Beyond this narrow area of de- 
vastation France exhibits the same at- 
tributes of increased producing efficiency 
that are shown in Great Britain and the 
United States. She is not ruined nor in 
danger of ruin.” 


Germany also, we are reminded, is” 
well off except in the case of her mer- 
chant marine, which has not been de- 
stroyed, but simply changed hands. 


“Her industrial plants are intact, and 
the Peace Conference has conferred upon 
her a unique advantage in power to man 
them by abolishing the military establish- 
ment in that country. The war destroyed 
about 1,500,000 German workmen. 
the Peace Conference makes good 800,000 
of that number immediately by abolish- 
ing the military conscription which kept 
that many young Germans out of in- 
dustry every year. Several hundred thou- 
sand Germans also were formerly em- 
ployed in arsenals, munition factories and 
navy-yards. These must now seek em- 
ployment in callings that will contribute 
to the national wealth, instead of to its 
expense account. Then there are the 
millions of women who in Germany, as 
elsewhere, have been trained in the 
methods of wealth production and must 
now be classed as recruits in the in- 
dustrial armies. In the face of these 


NOW FOR THE THOUSAND- 
FOOT TRANSATLANTIC LINER 


E are to have one-thousand- 
foot ocean liners—two of them 
—which will be the last word 


in passenger shipbuilding. According 
to a recent announcement of the United 


States Shipping Board, two of these 
giant steamers have been planned and 
we are assured that the vessels will be 
constructed as rapidly as possible. To- 
gether with the plans of these levi- 


But” 





So Declares Head of the Inter - Allied 


on War Purchases Who Ad- 


vises Us to Tighten Our Purse Strings 


factors, who will say that Germany is 
materially bankrupt?” 


Even in Eastern Europe, which has 
been pictured as a hopeless mixture of 
gaunt famine and spreading Bolshe- 
vism, conditions have been greatly ex- 
aggerated, declares the head of the In-s 
terallied Council on War Purchases, 
whose advice to the Big Four as_re- 
spects the turbulent new governments 
is “Not a basket of food until you stop 
fighting.” Many armies, he shrewdly 
observes, have been supported and 
many battles fought in defiance of the 
Peace Conference by grace of liberal 
donations to certain of the new gov- 
ernments of Europe. It is high time 
for America to take warning and cur- 
tail the open-handed financial assis-_ 
tance that is doing parts of Europe 
more harm than good. 


“We must not uphold or perpetuate 
any sawdust babies abroad. They must 
learn to stand on their own feet. I am 
sure that the best minds in those coun- 
tries appreciate the danger inherent in 
government loans to governments, and 
will strive toward financial as well as 
political independence. The two are close 
kin. Of course we shall lend money to 
Europe. But such loans should be re- 
stricted to private hands entirely, if that 
be possible. And the risk of individual 
loss must prevail in full force if we are 
to avoid very serious dangers, including 
that of future war. In the matter of 
lending public money to help Europe, 
Congress has made abundant provision 
by empowering the War Finance Cor- 
poration to advance sums within $1,000,- 
000,000 and on suitable security to banks, 
corporations and individuals to pay 
American producers for materials sent 
abroad on long credits. Beyond that very 
generous limit public money should not 
be used to assist foreign countries, and 
the less we advance of that $1,000,000,000 
the better it will be for every one con- 
cerned.” 


Shipping Board Promises 
Two Giant Steamers to In- 
augurate a Four-Day Service 


athans is a plan for the development 
of port and terminal facilities at Fort 
Pond Bay, at the eastern end of Long 
Island, which, as shipping runs, is as 
interesting as the giant steamers them- 
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selves. They are to be oil- 


in renewing fuel. Their desi 





burning craft and will be able, 
it is promised, to develop a 
speed of thirty knots, which 
will inaugurate a four-day 
service between the hemi- 
spheres. In the Scientific 
American we read: 


“The contracts will carry a 
time limit in which the ships 
are to be completed; and, in 
order to stimulate rivalry be- 
tween competing yards, a bonus 
plan is being worked out. The 
Navy habitually pays a bonus 
for speed in excess of contract, 
but the Shipping Board feels 
confident that the enormous 
speed required for these racers 
will be fully sufficient’ for the 
service for which they have been 
designed. Therefore, it is more 
concerned with speedy delivery 
than with the extra knot or two 
which might be added to their 
pace. So its contemplated bonus 
is for delivery ahead of contract, 
rather than for speed in excess 
of contract. Each of these gi- 
gantic ships will be fifty feet 
longer than the Leviathan, now 
the largest vessel that floats. Up- 
ended, one of these gigantic 
ships would surpass ‘the Wool- 
worth building, which is 750 feet 
high, by 250 feet, as shown in 
the accompanying. drawing. The 
beam of the Leviathan is 100 
feet; that of the new American 
liners Will be 102. The gross 
tonnage of the new ships will be 
55,000. They are to have a draft 


contemplates the carrying of 
passengers and their baggage, 
the mails, express parcels, aid 
nothing else. They are, there- 
fore, expected to create a record 
in the matter of rapid ‘tu:n 
around,’ as the shipping follcs 
phrase the coming into a slp 
and the backing away from it.” 


As for the new port planned 
at the eastern end of Long 
Island, the practicability of 
this scheme is greatly doubted. 
It is argued that by having 
the new steamers dock at the 
eastern end of Long Island, 
the trip between Plymouth, 
England, and New York 
would be cut down from 2,995 
miles to 2,878 miles. Railroad 
facilities could be provided for 
taking care of the passengers 
debarking at Fort Pond Bay, 
and the trip would be short- 
ened by 118 miles and elimi- 
nate the danger of the loss 
of from six to eight hours 
which might result because of 
unfavorable tides in the Am- 
brose Channel. It is realized 
that much expense would be 
involved in making Fort Pond 
Bay a steamship terminal. 
The bay is an indentation of 
the north shore of Long Is- 
land, and while protected from 
the southeast, south and west, 
it is exposed to the northwest 
gales. Army engineers say 











of 35 feet, a depth of 74 feet, 
and are to accommodate 1,000 
saloon passengers, 800 second 
cabin, and 1,200 steerage. The 
crew will number 1,000 officers 
and men. The vessels are to be 





Courtesy of the “Scientific American” 
A SUPER OCEAN LINER MAKES A SUPER BUILDING 


LOOK SMALL. 


Up-ended, the 1.000-foot steamer projected by the U. 
ernment would tower 250 feet above the Woolworth Building. 


S. Gov- 


that in order to protect ship- 
ping from seas rolled up by 
northwest gales it would be 
necessary to construct a break- 
water from the easterly side 








of the oil-burning type. They 
will be driven by four propellors, upon 
which will be thrown the strength of 
110,000 horse-power. The vessels will be 
built with a view to converting them im- 
mediately into commerce destroyers in 
the event of war. For this purpose gun 
emplacements will be built into their decks 
ready to receive gun mounts and their 
batteries. The after-deck will also be con- 
structed with a view of transforming it 
into a landing and launching space for 
hydro-airplanes. 

“There are to be ten decks. As these 
are more numerous than the names usu- 
ally given to designate the different ones, 


such as sun deck, main deck, boat deck, 
etc., no effort will be made to designate 
the various decks by names. Instead, they 
will be known by letters—A deck, B deck, 
etc. The ships are to be fitted with an 
inner and outer skin, such as was done 
with the great White Star liner Olympic 
after the disaster to the Titanic. More- 
over, they are to be divided and sub- 
divided into compartments so numerous 
as to render them unsinkable. These oil 
burners will have a steaming radius of 
7,000 miles. This means that they will 
be ‘able to make a round trip across the 
Atlantic without wasting an hour’s time 





LOW PAY DRIVES ARMY AND NAVY 
OFFICERS FROM THE SERVICE 


have been turning in their resig- 
nations at the rate of ten a day. 
Since the armistice was declared more 
than 1,500 of the 10,400 officers then in 
service have abandoned the army. In 
the navy, it is learned, the discontent 


OY seve ton in the regular army 


has been even greater, tho Secretary 
Daniels has refused to act on resigna- 
tions sent in by officers of the line, on 
the ground that they are under obliga- 
tion to remain in the service until the 
President decrees that their services 
are dispensable. The reason for this 


of the bay. They add that 
this would be a difficult undertaking, as 
the seaward end of the breakwater 
would be in a 90-foot depth of water. 
On the other hand, the great depth of 
the harbor is such as to permit the 
deepest draft vessels to enter and de- 
part at any stage of the tide, a con- 
sideration of great importance with 
liners of the projected type and of the 
proposed service. It also avoids the 
great congestion and danger of naviga- 
tion in such a crowded harbor as New 
York habitually is. 


Nearly 1,500 Resignations 
of Regulars Bestir Congress 
to Take Prompt Action 


discontent is inadequate pay. Until re- 
cently the Secretary of the Navy held 
that naval officers did not need an ad- 
vance in pay, but that his attitude has 
changed is shown by the fact that Act- 
ing Secretary Roosevelt has announced 
that the Navy Department will prepare 





BETTER COWS AS A BLOW TO THE H. C. OF L. 


recommendations for legislation to in- 
crease that pay. Meanwhile, says the 
New York Times, officers in various 
branches of the navy are gathering 
statistics similar to those collected by 
the Morale Division of the General 
Staff of the army which show that the 
heavy resignations by regular army 
oficers is due principally to a 1909 
scale of pay in conflict with 1919 high 
ecst of living. 

The base pay of officers in the army 
and navy, from army Colonel and navy 
Captain down, with the ranks given 
side by side, the navy rank following 
that of the army, are: Second Lieu- 
tenant and Ensign, $1,700; First Lieu- 
tenant and Lieutenant, junior grade, 
$2,000; Captain and Lieutenant, $2,400; 
Major and Junior Commander, $3,000; 
Lieutenant Colonel and Commander, 
$3,500, and Colonel and Comman- 
der, $4,000. These are what is 
known as middle-class salaries, espe- 
cially as the greater volume of com- 
plaint and the greater number of resig- 
nations have been among those receiv- 
ing less pay; that is, of lower rank. 
Consequently it is considered at Wash- 
ington that the agitation that is to fol- 
low, including the presentation of sta- 
tistics on the cost of living, in the effort 
to move Congress to advance officers’ 


NOT MORE BUT BETTER COWS 
WILL SOLVE THE MILK PROBLEM 


HERE are over twenty-three mil- 
lion- dairy cows in this coun- 
try producing eighty-nine billion 

pounds of milk, and it is stated authori- 
tatively that not one-half of them are 
on a profitable basis. Furthermore, 
this yield is not sufficient to produce 
one full glass of milk per capita a day. 
Yet, F. J. Wilstach goes on to say in 
the New York Times Magazine, nine- 
teen per cent. of all food eaten in the 
United States comes from the dairy 
cow. The average yield per cow is 
thirty-eight hundred pounds annually, 
and if it were not for the pure-bred 
cows the average would not be over 
one thousand pounds per head. There 
are about six million three hundred 
thousand farms in the country, and 
there has been invested in the dairy in- 
dustry in the neighborhood of eight bil- 
lion dollars. The product of this in- 
dustry is about three billion dollars a 
year. In discussing better cows as a 
solution of the milk problem, the writer 
quotes breeders of fine cattle as being 
a unit in declaring that the price of 
milk will be brought down when the 
1,800,000 head of scrub cattle, which 
do not produce enough milk, or rich 
enough milk to pay for their keep, have 
been replaced by pure-bred, profitable 
stock. In this connection: 


pay, will have a broader national bear- 
ing than army and navy interests, im- 
portant as they are to the nation. 
Here are some illustrations from the 
Morale Branch of the General Staff of 
the Army that show how the high cost 
of living presses on incomes: 


“The Water Transport Division states 
that it is paying at this time stevedores 
to handle cargo on the army docks at 
Hoboken, an occupation requiring physi- 
cal ability only, 65 cents per hour for an 
eight-hour day, with $1 an Hour over- 
time. The average weekly wage paid 
stevedores under this plan is $61, or 
$8.78 per union day. Apparently the Gov- 
ernment rates of pay imply the services 
of a roustabout are worth more to it by 
$3 per day than those of a Second Lieu- 
tenant, responsible for the welfare of 
sixty men, and as worth $1.81 more to 
it than the twenty-four-hour-a-day ser- 
vices of a First Lieutenant and expert 
operating Surgeon. A Colonel or Lieu- 
tenant Colonel’ who reverts to the rank 
of Captain in the regular army finds that 
his pay as Captain, at the present cost of 
living, is about equivalent to the pay of 
a Second Lieutenant in 1908. With a 
family acquired in the meantime and 
transfers of station to provide for, it is 
a matter of simple mathematics to show 
that a maid, adequate clothing, a little in- 
surance, and the education of his children 
are impossible for him. From the stand- 
point of living, he is worse off than 





“The four most popular breeds of high- 
class stock are the Holstein, the Jersey, 
the Guernsey, and the Ayrshire. It has 
been computed that in the country there 
are of these breeds, 40,000 breeders of 
pure-bred Holstein, 30,000 Jersey breed- 
ers, 5,000 Guernsey breeders, and 2,000 
Ayrshire breeders. There are three minor 
breeds, which have not yet come into par- 
ticular popularity, the same being the 
Brown Swiss, the Milking Shorthorn and 
the Dexter Kerry. These various pure- 
bred herds represent an investment of 
over three hundred million dollars. It 
is stated on high authority that of the 
milk cows of the country, but 1% per 
cent. of the dairy cattle population are 
pure breds. At all the farms devoted to 
the breeding of pure-blood cattle a care- 
ful record is kept of the milk-giving out- 
put of each cow. These records are kept 
under Government direction. The cow 
holding the record for the Holstein is 
Rolo Mercena De Kol. She is owned by 
J. B. Hamner of Norwich, Ontario, Can- 
ada. The best Jersey record is held by 
Vive La France. This cow produced 14,- 
425 pounds of milk and 1,031 pounds of 
butterfat in a year. The best record for 
a Guernsey is held by Murne Cowan. 
Her record for a year was 24,008 pounds 
of milk and 1,098.18 pounds of fat. This 
cow is owned by the Anna Dean Farm, 
Barbertown, Ohio. The best record for 
an Ayrshire is held by Garclough May 
Mischief. In one year she produced 25,- 
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when he entered the service. His in- 
come, tho numerically larger, buys little 
more than then—his present family, as 
a divisor, is greater. 

“An illustration of why officers, from 
a sense of duty to their families, have 
been forced to resign from the army is 
offered in the case of an Army Intelli- 
gence Officer who resigned from the 
service on July 1, 1919, altho it cannot 
be cited as a typical case. This officer, 
who had twenty years of training and 
experience in the regular army, was 
promoted, during the period of the emer- 
gency, to the rank of Colonel. In June, 
1919, he was offered a position as agent 
of a large American corporation in a city 
in a foreign country at a salary of $10,000. 
Altho he was reluctant to abandon his 
professional career as a soldier, he felt 
that he was compelled to resign from the 
service to accept this position. The 
reasons which induced this officer to 
make this decision are believed to typify 
the point of view of many of the best 
officers in the army.” 


Recommendations: embodied in the 
report to Congress are: (a) That the 
commutation of quarters to be here- 
after paid to the army shall be at the 
rate of $20 per month per room, instead 
of $12 per month as at present. (b) 
That the base pay of all officers be in- 
creased $500 per annum over that 
they are now authorized to receive. 


Only Half of the 23,000,000 Amer- 
ican Dairy Cows Now Yield Enough 
Milk to Pay for Keeping Them 


328 pounds of milk and 1,056 pounds of 


butter. She is owned by the Penshurst 
Farm, Narbeth, Penn. 

“The prices paid for the highly-bred 
cows of the four popular varieties hold- 
ing unusual records for the giving of 
large quantities of milk and butter fat 
have of late times soared into enormous 
figures. The highest price paid for a 
Holstein was for Segis Hengerveld Fayne 
Johanna. She brought $40,000 at the dis- 
persal sale of the Pine Grove Farm and 
was purchased by Dold Brothers of Buf- 
falo, N. Y. The highest price paid for 
a Jersey cow was $10,099. Among the 
Guernseys the highest price that has been 
given for a single cow was for Follyland 
Nancy, $12,500. The highest price paid 
for an Ayrshire was $4,200, paid for 
Pansy’s Daughter.” 


Emphasis is laid on the fact that as 
compared with the eight billions in- 
vested in the dairy industry only three 
hundred millions are invested in pedi- 
greed stock. There are some seventy- 
five thousand farms devoted exclusive- 
ly to the breeding of pedigreed dairy 
cows and it is stated in conclusion that 
the average yield of milk could be 
doubled without the addition of a single 
head of stock by the use of cattle of 
the best quality on the six million or 
more American farms. Not more, but 
better, cows is the slogan. 
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AMERICA AGAINST THE WORLD IN 
AN EPIC COMMERCIAL STRUGGLE 


N the year 1917 the average Amer- 
ican family of five spent one hun- 
dred and twenty-seven dollars for 

goods produced in foreign countries. 
During the forty years ending with 
1899 we paid more than twenty-two 
thousand million dollars for foreign 
goods. From 1900 to 1917, inclusive, 
we paid nearly twenty-six thousand 
million dollars for foreign goods. 
They didn’t all bear foreign labels, of 
course, nor were they all marketed in 
the forms imported; but, says Sinclair’s 
Magazine, that was the huge sum 
spent for the service of foreign goods. 
In 1916 the average imports for each 
man, woman and child in the country 
increased from $16.20 to $21.08, and 
in 1917 the figure jumped to $25.40, 
both of these figures being the largest 
on record. Obviously, comments the 
magazine, there is a flaw in the reason- 
ing of any man who argues that com- 
modity prices can be lowered by the 
simple expedient of encouraging for- 
eigners to compete in our markets. 
For, we are reminded, altho every dol- 
lar spent for foreign goods benefits 
foreigners, it does not follow that every 
dollar so spent handicaps Americans. 
In general, we benefit by importing 
whatever we lack but need, and obtain 
an added benefit if we buy the materials 
in their ‘crude state and manufacture 
them at home. For instance: 


“We need cordage, twin, jute and linen 
goods. If we import the fibers and 
grasses and do our own manufactur- 
ing, we pay to foreigners only about 
sixty-seven cents of each dollar of the 
total cost. About eighteen cents goes to- 
wards wages and salaries in our own 
country, there is a return of about eight 
cents on the capital required to make the 
manufacturing possible, and about seven 
cents are left for miscellaneous expenses. 
In other words, about thirty-three per 
cent. of the cost is kept at home. This 
thirty-three per cent. provides a means 
of livelihood for thousands of Americans, 
even tho the industry mentioned is com- 
paratively small, and their expenditures 


help thousands of other Americans to 
earn their livelihood. Had the finished 
goods been imported, instead of the raw 
materials, this thirty-three per cent. would 
have gone to foreigners, and it would 
have been necessary for these thousands 
of Americans to find some other means 
of earning their daily bread. Fortunately, 
the proportion of raw materials imported 
has shown an upward trend for many 
years. In the year preceding the war, 
a third of our imports consisted of crude 
materials for use in manufacturing, an 
eighth consisted of food animals and 
other foodstuffs in crude condition, and 
a sixth consisted of manufactures for fur- 
ther use in manufacturing. A direct ef- 
fect of the first item was steady employ- 
ment for more than three hundred and 
fifty thousand American workers. The 
consumer who buys an imported article 
sometimes forgets that for every dol- 
lar’s worth, someone must send out of 
the country a dollar in gold or its equiva- 
lent. Each dollar is a token of a service 
performed for which a service can be ob- 
tained in return, and when a dollar is 
sent abroad it means that some foreigner 
will have the right to demand from some 
American a dollar’s worth of service.” 


As an instance: 


“America leads the world as a cotton 
producer. We could not consume even 
half the cotton we produce. The surplus 
we have sold to foreigners, and to that 
extent the country has benefited; but we 
could have benefited much more. In the 
ten years immediately preceding the war, 
foreigners paid us more than forty-eight 
hundred million dollars for raw cotton. 
Had we manufactured the cotton first, 
they would have paid us about eighty-two 
hundred million dollars. In other words, 
there was about thirty-four hundred mil- 
lion dollars which was enjoyed by for- 
eigners instead of by Americans, tho 
we produced the cotton. Could we have 
manufactured that cotton in America and 
sold the finished goods abroad, American 
pay-rolls during the period would have 
been increased nineteen hundred million 
dollars (again, for purposes of illustra- 
tion, taking the latest census figures as a 
basis of calculation). Averaging that 
amazing total for the ten years, and as- 


/ 





UNCLE SAM HAS AN ARMY AT WORK 
REFITTING THE SOLDIER TO THE JOB 


NCLE SAM is apparently leaving 
no stone unturned in his resolve 


to connect the soldierless job 
with the jobless soldier. Colonel Ar- 


thur Woods, Assistant to the Secretary 
of War, who is correlating and utiliz- 
ing all agencies for the employment of 
ex-service men, has at his command 
24,000 field representatives stationed at 
reemployment centers throughout the 
country. 


Practically every govern- 


ment department has added reemploy- 
ment work to its ordinary duties. Sec- 
retary Lane, for instance, has placed 
15,000 representatives of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior at the disposal of 
Colonel Woods, with the Department 
of Agriculture closely cooperating with 
its 24,000 men in the field. As to the 
modus operandi, writes Edward Ber- 
nays in the New York Times, the first 
step taken toward finding employment 
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A Fair Field for 
All and No Favors 
Asked or In Sight 


suming no increase in efficiency, this 
would have meant steady employment {or 
more than four hundred and fifty thou- 
sand American workers! Tho we have 
benefited by buying from foreigners raw 
materials to be used in manufactures, we 
have sacrificed much greater advantages 
by failing to manufacture our own sur- 
plus raw materials before selling them 
abroad.” 


Great Britain and the rest of Europe, 
we are further reminded, knows that 
ours is the best market for their surplus 
wares, and long before the armistice 
was signed they were making plans to 
enter our market and to compete with 
us in every other market of the world. 
Those, it is declared, who-shut their 
eyes to this fact are indulging in a 
false and dangerous sense of security. 
One of the most pointed evidences of 
this fact has been furnished by Great 
Britain, where: 


“Stringent restrictions, effective March 
1, were placed upon the importation of 
many American products. The placing 
of these restrictions was recognized off- 
cially in this country as a praiseworthy 
measure calculated to restore British busi- 
ness conditions to a normal basis. It was 
praiseworthy because Great Britain should 
first protect the interests of Great Britain. 
She is carrying out the plans made during 
the war to increase her production to the 
maximum, to extend her leadership in 
ocean commerce by giving the best service 
for the least possible price, to improve 
her excellent financial system and to ob- 
tain control of the greatest possible quan- 
tities of raw materials throughout the 
world. A single excerpt from the report 
of a British committee will illustrate the 
situation: ‘If proper steps are taken it is 
reasonably certain that all the cotton re- 
quired by the British Empire can, in time, 
be grown within its own territories.’ 
Similar plans have been made and are 
being carried out by France, by Italy, by 
Holland, by Spain, by Japan and by the 
Scandinavian peoples. Such efforts are 
commendable, because it is the first duty 
of any nation to protect its own interests. 
The commercial struggle which has al- 
ready started will certainly be stern.” 


Gevernment Has Mobilized 
Many Agencies to MakeSure 
They Will Get Together 


for the soldier is before the man is dis- 
missed from the service. A booklet is- 
sued to him on board ship from France 
to America informs him of the eco- 
nomic situation that exists at home. It 
tells him exactly how to go about get- 
ting a job. It points out the trades 
and professions open to him—hundreds 
of them, of all kinds. It removes all 
doubts a man may have as to his ability 
to resume civilian life under favorable 
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DRAFT HORSES STILL A NECESSITY 


circumstances. Each man is asked to 
{ll out an employment card. This 
questionnaire, far simpler than the one 
which took him from civil life, is de- 
signed to put him back without red 
tape. Every card is immediately for- 
warded as a sort of preliminary appli- 
cation blank to the government bureau, 
Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., Knights of 
Columbus or any of the other volunteer 
agencies under government supervision 
located in the part of the country in 
which the soldier lives.. So that: 


“When John Brown, who describes 
himself as a resident of Chicago, age 26 
years, with a previous training as a huck- 
ster, expresses a desire to become a 
machinist, his card is entered, and all 
efforts are made to get a choice of jobs 
for him upon his personal application at 
his nearest reemployment bureau. If a 
man is indifferent to the sort of job he 


TRIUMPH OF DRAFT HORSES 
OVER THEIR GASOLENE FOE 


automobiles, trucks and tractors 

are multiplying, the interesting 
fact remains that the horse has con- 
tinued and is continuing to be an essen- 
tial factor in farming; that it is main- 
taining in the face of gasolene competi- 
tion its important place in the indus- 
trial world. Were it true that the trac- 
tor and auto-truck were rapidly sup- 
planting the horse on our farms we 
would expect to see a decline in the 
number of horses used and bred, ap- 
proximately in proportion to the in- 
crease in the number of power vehicles. 
And this cannot be found. Moreover, 
writes E. L. D. Seymour in the New 
York Times Magazine, while there has 
been a gradual decrease in the number 
of horses used in large cities, it mainly 
represents a reduction in the use of 
light horses in the cab, private coach, 
riding and driving class, which has 
been very marked in the last few years. 
On the other hand, the decrease in 
heavy horses has been relatively small. 
And horses, we are reminded, are not 
produced unless there is a demand for 
them. The extent to which they are 
being raised is shown by the following 


gar the rapidity with which 


figures: No. of 

Farm 
No. of No. of Tractors 

Horses Horses Manu- 
Yea on Farms Exported factured 
|. 20,509,000 34,828 11,500 
|. ee 20,962,000 22,776 15,000 
| 21,195,000 289,340 21,000 
eee 21,159,000 357,553 29,670 
ae 21,210,000 278,674 62,670 
a 21,555,000 84,765 132,690 
i 21,534,000 *19,991 314,936 


* Six ‘months. t Manufacturers’ forecasts. 


The gradual increase in the number 
of horses on farms during the past 


gets, his reemployment bureau will send 
him to any number of them until he finds 
what he thinks he will like. Or it will 
let him talk to a trained vocational guide, 
who may be able to discover in him a 
vocational preference. These bureaus 
may help the men in material ways. The 
soldier who decided to have a vacation 
of a few weeks on his $60 before starting 
to work may soon find himself without 
funds. The Salvation Army will see to 
it that he has food until his employment 
agency finds him a job. Or he may spend 
all his $60 on a suit of civilian clothes. 
He belongs to the Government until he 
has gone back to work. And the Govern- 
ment is waiting to be asked to help him. 

“A man may not like his old job. 
Colonel Woods’s office will try to find a 
new job for him that he will like better. 
It can in certain cases help him to learn 
a new trade. It will place him out as a 
well-paid apprentice. Or it will show him 
how to learn new things—direct him to 
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evening courses, or day courses, and give 
him work so that he can earn his keep 
while he is learning a new trade. If a 
man finds that his old job does not want 
him, the Government agent or the local 
employment agent looks into the matter, 
finds out what the trouble is, and settles 
it if possible. If he can’t he goes about 
finding another job, at least as good, and 
as nearly like the old one in kind as 
possible. And if a man doesn’t like the 
first job, he can have a try at others. The 
Government is doing it for the soldiers 
because the country wants to make the 
best use that it can of the 4,000,000 men 
who have, or should have, increased their 
earning capacity because of the training 
which they have undergone during the 


war. 


The output of beer in Japan during the 
last fiscal year was officially estimated by 
the Japanese Finance Department at 24,- 
041,675 gallons. 


On Farms and In Cities, Except for 


Long Fast Hauls, They’re Holding 


seven years is in the face of the mar- 
velous improvement in motor-vehicle 
refinement and production. Again, the 
number of horses bred each year has 
not only been sufficient to make up tor 
export shipments without precedent 1n 
American history, but also shows a net 
gain in nearly every case. The export 
data do not include the horses sent 
abroad as part of the American Expe- 
ditionary Forces, nor the several hun- 
dred thousand mules transported for 
army use. 

Through interviews with horse deal- 
ers and transportation companies in 
New York and Chicago it is learned 
that while auto-trucks are being used 
more and more extensively, they are 
proving economical only, or at least 
mainly, for making long-distance, quick 
hauls—the sort of work that results in 
trips averaging fifty miles a day. For 
short-distance drayage and transfer 
work along docks, at railroad terminals 
and amid congested, slow-moving traf- 
fic—in performing which a team may 
average a dozen miles a day —there 
seems no question that horses are 
economically essential. On farms the 
demand for horses is far more pro- 
nounced than in cities of any size, says 
The Breeders’ Gazette, adding: 


“The demand for draft horses on our 
farms is increasing at a phenomenal rate. 
Argument to convince an_ intelligent 
farmer of the advantage of using heavy 
horses is no longer needed. He knows it. 
Farm sales reflect the situation. Roomy, 
drafty mares—grades—standing from 16 
to 16.2 hands and weighing 1,600 pounds 
or over will, if of reasonable age, com- 
mand $500 to $600 per pair at almost any 
farm sale, and there are never enough of 


Their Own Against Trucks and Tractors 


this sort to.satisfy the clamorous de- 
mands of hard-headed farmers who want 
good teams. From the farm standpoint 
the superiority of the horse to any other 
motive power rests in its greater flexibility 
and versatility. It is adapted to a greater 
variety of tasks, and it will also meet 
the requirements of any one of many 
kinds of work under a gredter variety of 
conditions. Its “horse sense,” its ability 
to grasp and respond to the wish of its 
driver, and even to solve certain prob- 
lems on its own account if need be, gives 
it a value that can never be attained by 
mechanical apparatus. In the second 
place, possession of a good mare of the 
draft type represents the ownership not 
only of a valuable farm machine, but of 
a fundamental factor in a profitable 
breeding industry. Such a mare will 
produce under normal circumstances a 
colt a year, which will be worth more 
than the value of the time she-is ren- 
dered incapable of work about the farm. 
The essential thing in connection with 
small-scale horse production is that the 
animals raised shall be better than the 
present average. There are too many 
horses on our farms that are liabilities 
rather than assets, whether considered 
as breeding stock or as work animals. 
This is indicated by the fact that while 
good mares, even tho not pure-breds, 
will bring $250 or more apiece without 
difficulty, the average value of the nearly 
22,000,000 horses on American farms in 
January, 1919, was only $98.48. It costs 
little if any more to feed a good horse 
than a poor one; the better animal more 
than offsets any possible increased cost 
in the larger amount of better work it 
does; if used for breeding its value is 
accumulative with every generation; and, 
if registered, its progeny is given a higher 
status with a correspondingly higher 
value.” 


The problem is simply one of rais- 
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ing more and better draft horses for 
farm work and, we read, the campaign 
now under way to educate the great 
army of horse users in this respect is 


being conducted by State and Federal 
Departments of Agriculture, agricul- 
tural colleges, county agents and na- 
tional associations of breeders. 





AMERICA IS SINKING THE DEEP. 
EST WELLS IN THE WORLD 


HEY—meaning the Hope Natural 

Gas Company and the Peoples 

Natural Gas Company of Pitts- 
burgh—are drilling wells deeper than 
the sea itself, in northern West Vir- 
ginia and southern Pennsylvania, the 
object being to reach, if possible, the 
horizon of what is known as the rich 
Canton sand of Ohio which, according 
to geologists, should be found in this 
region at depths between 7,000 and 
8,000 feet. Discussing these and other 
deep wells and mines, the Bulletin of 
the United States Geological Survey 
states that in order of depth the four 
deepest wells in the world are known 
as the Lake, near Fairmont, West Vir- 
ginia, 7,579 feet; the Goff, near Clarks- 
burg, West Virgina, 7,386; a well at 
Czuchow, Germany, 7,348; and the 
Geary, near McDonald, Pennsylvania, 
7,248. The two deepest wells in the 
world are therefore the Lake and the 
Goff, the former surpassing the Ger- 
man well by the large margin of 231 
feet. In comparison with these great 
depths, other depths reached by boring 
or digging are rather insignificant. 
We read: 


“The deepest mine in the world is 
shaft No. 3 of the Tamarack mine, in 
Houghton County, Mich., which has 
reached a depth of 5,200 feet. Other 
shafts of the Tamarack Co. and of the 
Calumet & Hecla mine, in the Lake 


ROMANTIC TUNGSTEN IS THE 
UGLY DUCKLING OF MINERALS 


tungsten was anathema to gold 

and silver mining prospectors 
who were accustomed to throwing 
away as something worthless the black- 
streaked rock containing this ugly 
duckling of minerals. Then mineralo- 
gists, searching for a more durable 
substitute for the carbon filament 
made from bamboo, which was used 
in electric lighting, hit upon tungsten 
as being far superior to bamboo. This 
created a demand for it, and about 
fifteen years back it was first mined 
in Boulder County, Colorado. The de- 
mand grew rapidly, records Almet S. 
Moffat, in the Evening Post Magazine 
(New York), until in 1917 one hun- 
dred and sixty-five million tungsten- 


tie a few years ago the word 


Superior region, reach depths between 
4,000 and 5,000 feet. Three shafts in 
the Prizbram silver mines, in Austria, 
have reached depths of about 3,300 
feet. The Victoria quartz mine, at 
Bendigo, Australia, is 4,300 feet deep. 
A number of shafts in the Transvaal 
gold region of South Africa have been 
sunk to depths of about 4,000 feet. The 
depth to which a mining shaft can be 
sunk is limited by the heat of the rocks, 
as the temperature at a depth of a mile 
in nearly all parts of the earth is so high 
that workmen can not live in it, even with 
ventilation. The depth to which a well 
six inches in diameter can be drilled seems 
to depend chiefly on skill in drilling and 
strength of cable. The cable itself is 
heavy, and besides carrying its own 
weight and the weight of a drill, which 
weighs one or two tons, it must bear 
strains produced by vertical movements 
of the drill, which may be so great as to 
break it at any moment, so that the drill 
and a part of the cable may be lodged 
in the well in such a way that they can 
not be removed. Exceptional skill is re- 
quired, therefore, in operating the ponder- 
ous machinery used in drilling a well. 
The drill, which is a column of steel 
about five inches in diameter and forty or 
fifty feet long, beveled to a V-shaped 
edge at the lower end, is attached to one 
end of the cable, and at some other point, 
determined by the driller, the cable is 
attached to a long beam, which is operated 
in the same manner as the walking beam 
of a steamboat. Merely to lift the drill 
through the height determined by the 
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Newspaper dispatches say that it is possi- 

e to get manufactured steel from t« 
United States delivered at British ports a: 
a cost of from fifteen to twenty dollars a 
ton under British prices. 


At 7,579 Feet Neither 
Pay Oil Nor Gas Ha: 
Been Struck, Howeve: 


swing of the end of the walking beam 
and to let it drop repeatedly would do 
no drilling. In order to drill, oscillations 
must be induced in the cable, such as 
those set up by attaching a light weight 
to a suspended rubber band. A slight 
oscillation properly induced by the finger 
at the upper end of the rubber band will 
produce a very large oscillation of the 
weight attached to its lower end. In some 
such way as this the skilful driller pro- 
duces oscillations in the drill bit, which 
throw the sharp beveled edge of the drill 
on to the rock with high velocity. The 
only means that the driller has of know- 
ing the behavior of the drill is the gen- 
eral behavior of the machinery and the 
slight impulses or tremors in the cable, 
which he detects by his hand alone.” 


The information obtained from drill 
holes carried to great depths is of ex- 
ceptional economic and scientific im- 
portance. Altho, we read, the new 
wells being sunk in West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania have not yet reached the 
goal sought—a depth of 8,000 feet— 
they are within 421 feet of it, and have 
established the fact that no valuable 
deposits of oil exist in the immediate 
vicinity of the wells at depths some- 
what greater than 7,000 feet. 


Japan will build this year more than one 
hundred ships of approximately six hundred 
thousand tons. This includes about two 
hundred thousand tons to be built for the 
United States. 


Once Despised by Gold Miners, It 


Leaped Into Prominence During the 


filament lamps were sold in the United 
States, not including seventy-five mil- 
lion miniature lamps. Its equally mar- 
velous properties as an alloy in hard- 
ening steel were first demonstrated 
about ten years ago, and in that time 
the United States has been producing 
about ninety per cent. of the world sup- 
ply, the balance coming from Sweden 
and South America. So important was 
it to control the supply during the war 
that the Inter-Allied Munitions Council 
at Paris formed an international agree- 
ment for the pooling of all available 
tungsten. At the outbreak of the war 
it was sold at $8 for twenty pounds, 
sixty per cent. pure. So great was the 
demand for military purposes, however, 
that in less than six months the price 


War and Made Fortunes for Many 


had risen to $105. To-day it is selling 
at $25, in spite of the great increase in 
production. And here is a little tung- 
sten romance which we find in the 
Evening Post: 


“In 1913 a young mining engineer 
decided to spend the summer prospecting 
in the mountains of Colorado for gold in 
the hope of making a lucky strike. After 
spending the summer in the mountains he 
came into Denver in the fall, deposited 
his bag of specimens with an assayer, and 
awaited the report. When he called a few 
days later the assayer, laughing, said: 
‘Tim, you had better go and mine for 
tungsten. The only thing you have here 
is a wonderfully rich sample of tungsten, 
which runs about seventy per cent. pure. 
Sink a shaft on the spot where this speci- 
men came from. At present prices you 
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can make day wages, and it is my belief 
that the demand for it will increase, and 
as a natural result it will rise in price.’ 

“In the spring of 1914 Tim sank a shaft 
in Boulder County and struck rich tung- 
sten. Old miners, who despised the rock 
with black streaks in it, laughed at him 
and told him he might get rich out of 





tungsten in a hundred years if the black | 


stuff held out, and they gave him the name 
of “Tungsten Tim.’ When the war began 
Tim had a pile of tungsten ore on his 
dump, and as he needed cash he sent it 
to the mill to be reduced. When he re- 
ceived his concentrate from the mill a few 
weeks later the price had risen from $8 
to $55 for twenty pounds, sixty per cent. 
pure. At this price his ore, which was 


running seventy per cent. pure, was worth | 


$3,850 a ton. Gold ore which runs $3,850 
a ton is considered a bonanza. 

“When the gold miners who 
laughed at Tim and his tungsten mine 
realized that his mine was producing ore 
worth nearly $4,000 a ton and the price 
going up every day, they started a 
stampede for tungsten. In a few days the 
mountains of Boulder and Clear Creek 
Counties were swarming with men look- 
ing for tungsten and a large number of 
claims were staked out. Hundreds of men 
and boys were also picking up tungsten 
‘float’ and carrying it on their backs in 
bags to their homes, later on selling it 
to the mill at the market rate. In the 
spring of 1915, when the price had 
reached $105, the highest recorded, it was 
an easy matter to make from $10 to $50 
a day gathering float.” 


WORK FOR SERVICE MEN IN 
VAST PUBLIC IMPROVE- 
MENTS TO BE DONE 


ECONSTRUCTION days having 
brought us face to face with the 
industrial problem of providing 

immediate employment for the four to 
five million men discharged from mili- 
tary service, Colonel Arthur Woods re- 
ports the estab'ishment of a Public 
Works Section in the War Department 
which, in conjunction with the Depart- 
ment of Labor, is using every resource 
to stimulate public works and impress 
upon the states and municipalities the 
advantage of taking up immediately 
those public improvements which were 
suspended when we entered the war. 
Daily the Public Works Section is 
tabulating the estimated cost of pro- 
jected improvements throughout the 
United States; the authorized expen- 
ditures to date; the funds available 
for the purpose, and the actual 
amounts represented in signed con- 
tracts. Colonel Woods is convinced 
that “state, county and city officials 
generally are eager to push work on 
public improvements,” and he urges its 
prosecution as at once meaning more 
jobs for our returning soldiers and 
sailors. Colonel Woods gives some 
illuminating figures in this connection. 
There are, for instance, public works 
planned or in process of planning to 


had | 
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Every Dollar Goes for Service 


The people of this country de- 
mand of the Bell System the best 
possible telephone service. The 
one endeavor of the company, its 
only reason for existence, is to 
give the best possible service. 

Every dollar the Bell System 


receives goes to provide tele- 
phone service. 

Its entirereceipts are expended 
on operation, upkeep and devel- 
opment. More than half goes 
directly to labor. The remain- 
der is expended for materials, 
for the maintenance of plant and 
equipment, for the interest on 
money borrowed, for dividends 
on the investments of tens of 
thousands of shareholders, and 
for the payment of taxes assessed 


One Policy 





by public authorities. In its last 
analysis all telephone money 
goes for wages; wages for labor 
and wages for the necessary 
capital which investors have put 
to work in the Bell System. 
The telephone management 
is the agent of the public. It is 
entrusted with the task of pro- 
viding the quality of service the 
intelligent public demands. The 
wages of loyal, well-trained em- 
ployees and the wages of the 
capital that provide the finest of 
mechanical equipment and most 
efficient operation, must be paid. 
As a public servant, one duty of 
the telephone management is to 
obtain rates sufficient to pay for 
these necessities of service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 





LINCOLN - JEFFERSON [jNIVERSITY 


Ho ‘in College, Theological, 
Law, usiness and Graduate Schools. 


Usual Degrees Grama, Lock Box 239H, CHICAGO. 





BEST INT ACCOUNTANCY 


re Audit con 
PROFESSION an lor, — roo eanewt * 


Home Study. Nev iystem-Low Cost 
SecetyD 73020 SMicbeCiage. 


WRITE FOR 








One System Universal Service 
COMPLETE SPEECHES ,,t'%., $3.22 


Complete ones speeches, debates, club papers, 
lectures, or addresses on any subject prepared on 


special order. Prompt, expert service. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded. All corre- 
spondence is strictly confidential. 
10-minute speeches, etc.......e++-+- $3.00 
Fie - ey euponesdesee 1.00 
30- “ lectures, Y,. dnesoscendes 10.00 


NATIONAL LITERARY BUREAU 
486 F Street, S. W. Washincton, 0. C. 











WHAT ARE YOUR LIFE PROBLEMS? 
We have devoted years to solving difficulties of troubled seekers and can now fur- 
nish literature meeting nearly every requirement—financial, social, mental. or physical. 

Send for Free Book List stating your Need 


GOODYEAR BOOK CONCERN 


1400 BROADWAY 
ae 38th St St.) 





New Yorks City 
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SSS SSS = the amount of approximately $3,000,- we 
The Most ated Author — With Millions of Friends 000,000. War Department investiga- rs 
i tors have so far reported on $1,000,- oxi 
Harold Bell Wright t 000,000 of this work, of which half is prod 
already authorized by law; $300,000,- to m 
Has more readers than all other writers 000 are already available in funds, and it se 
of fiction combined. The demand for his _ |jj $125,000,000 in contracts are already that 
new novel—just published—required a | let and signed. In other words, and by say | 
first printing of forty car loads—750,000 |} multiplying by three the figures given, shot 
copies. It is the greatest novel this | the Assistant to the Secretary of War “n 
popular author has ever written. The | reports, in the World’s Work, that | ‘* 
story is vibrant with the local color of jij while public improvements to the ex- pF ks 
the mystic, enchanted Ozarks—‘‘The | tent of $1,500,000,000 have been au- that 
Shepherd of the Hills’ country. thorized, for which $900,000,000 are of : 
° available in funds, only $375,000,000 you 
THE RE-CREATION OF BRIAN KENT | in’acssitatustrre | 
x When the entire three billions are func- Wo 
tioning, what a tremendous demand for 
Illustrations in Colors by J. Allen St. John labor will overwhelm us! he exclaims i 
THE RE-CREATION OF BRIAN KENT is a wonderful Ozark story of enthusiastically, adding: ; ob 
life and love, rich in philosophy, tender and sweet with pathos, master- |} "Tile ene tiniie tinted ob tduaede Skil 
ful in character analysis, charming in description, and thrilling in dra- |) : oes lat OF SCHOO!s. | 
matic action. Brian Kent, Auntie Sue, Judy and Betty Jo are more than From figures supplied by the director, adc 
creations—they are actual living, human beings. Auntie Sue’s ‘‘River Division of Public Works and Construc- lab 
Philosophy,’? symbolizing the foundation principles of life, will tion Development, Department of Labor, wh 


strengthen human faith to happiness as it Re-Created Brian Kent. —, are now being held in ver 
school projects aggregating more than 

Full Cloth, 1 2mo. $1.50 Everywhere | $100,000,000. This is about one dollar per SC 

i capita throughout the United States. As 

Other Novels by Harold Bell Wright— schools are usually financed on twenty- 
| rear bonds, this means an instalment pay- 

Nearly Eight Million Sold ine f 


That Printer of Udell’s—The Shepherd of the Hills—The Calling 





ment of about five cents per capita per 
year by the people of this country, if 











of Dan Matthews—The Winning of Barbara Worth—Their Yes- they would have their school program the 

terdays—The Eyes of the World—When a Man’s a Man put through to-day. Together with the tin 

| educators of the United States, I ask: ad 

re Se ee The Uncrowned King was = Shall the country have its schools now we 

at five cents per capita per year, or delay hi: 

Publishers, THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Chicago having them for four or five years on a bu 

|" 231-233 West Monroe Street E. W. Reynolds, President || chance that we may build them at four ws 
i ts pe it r year, rided prices 

Note—You must see The Shepherd of the Hills now in Ten Reel Motion Picture. i pre P oe “Me: hil hate vod Be 
Scenario and Direction in every detail by Harold Bell Wright-PERSONALLY go down: .. . Meanwhile we are making 


Harold Bell Wright Story-Picture Corporation toward a labor shortage, and our largest In 
Pomona,Cal, E.W.Reynolds,President Los Angeles source of labor supply is in the home- ke 

Ee ae a EE A coming soldier. Yesterday it was in im- m 
migration. In the seven years preceding 
1915 about 1,000,000 foreigners annually 

















landed on these shores to compete with be 

| our own population for the existing jobs. 10 

| In 1915 this 1,000,000 fell to 320,000. In ne 

~ How towrite, what to write, fF 1917 it was 300,000. Last year it was only th 

; and where to sell. 100,000. Briefly, during the five - year a 

Cultivate your mind. Develop F t t S | period of 1915-1919 inclusive, we have Ww 

Wh ofsclf Seon coston Make u uris tories faced a loss of approximately 4,000,000 8 

Jour spare time profitable. immigrants who would, if times had been ye 

wn your ideas into dollars. normal, have been added to the forces th 

Courses in Short-Story Writ- | Wy By MARGERY £ lab WwW : te tl kept Is 

ing, Versification, Journalism, VERNER REED S © Cam estimate the ee ep tl 

Play Writing, Photoplay [iM | out of the ranks of labor because of their | 

. Writing, etc, taught person- of Denver service in the army as being another * 

Dr. Esenwein ay ty. } Beg Gaewds, © million more. The shipbuilding program, . 

paging En ge el trial ene . an entirely new industry, has absorbed t! 

a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. Is a book that will open a & Y> eee “ 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. > 500,000. This means that from various 

= One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and | new vistas of style to causes American labor is now short by . 

Sy a. eee, writers and students of more than 5,000,000 men compared with ‘ 

coming | her pnana Soden, o hay wile literature. “ — as they would have been had : 

phstiglay welting alenn: there been no war. 

4 There is no other institution or agency doing so much Order your copy today “Now, the resumption of industry, when t 
~A pgs young ~< or Hos ct 2-0 etn it gets into full force, will call for more , 
che ae Cai 1h ae |) | labor than’ we have ever had before—in | 
Literary. Department. The editors recognize it, for Mitchell Kennerley, Publisher industry alone. In addition to that, there 
they are-constantly recommending our courses. is a crying need for more farm labor 

Wake Maedibe cana ates Or te te eee than ever we have had before. We face 
rr our pledge of 20,000,000 tons of food to 
150-page illustrated ‘catalogue free , Europe. Never before have we exported 

og BY | across the Atlantic more than 7,000,000 | 

Aine Sreipeninne: Shed a | tons. The crop area cries for hands to 3 

csraduemnn ev’ = meenconate wot WAGE | reap and hands to thresh, spreading 

; northward as the summer season wexes. ; 
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00,- With this shortage of millions of men 
iga- below what would have been the situa- 
01) tion if there had been no war, with the 

ge extra requirements for the bigger food 
t is production, with the extra requirements 
00,~ to make up for lost time on public works, 
and it seems to me it is: ro exaggeration and 
ady that we are talking moderately when we 

by say that employers throughout the country 
en, should begin figuring out the situation 
= of a labor shortage, and the wisdom of 
hat taking all the labor that they can carry 

: now, to insure against that shortage, and 
_* of the additional wisdom of taking for 
au- that extra insurance labor of high quality, 
ire of ambition, of energy, of the kind that 
100) you will get in the soldier labor.” 

In other words, concludes Colonel 
1c- wae . 
7 Woods, it is a golden opportunity for 
* American industry to give this ex-sol- 

dier labor, while at work at unskilled 

jobs, a chance to acquire technical 

Is. skill, which is “all that is needed to 9 a 
or, add to our visible supply of skilled D t rry h m d ] 
ic labor the most valuable material in the on wo Ww en al S eave 
c whole world.” Do the cleaning easily yourself with the ARCO WAND 
™ Vacuum Cleaner. It totally eliminates all labor, saves your time 
or SCIENCE FINDS A NEW WAY and leaves your curtains, carpets, upholstery, mattresses, etc., ab- 
\s TO KEEP PIGS HUNGRY solutely free from dust, dirt, lint, and grit. 








z= 

q IGS are supposed always to be Is the permanent cleaner 
- hungry. To whet the porcine fos tead d 

f appetite would seem like painting or steady everyday serv 


n the lily or gilding refined gold. Some- the year around 4 


e times the necessity arises, however, to Epona CLEANER ov over the house. 


administer a stimulant to keep even a 






v well-fed hog on the way to produce The house equipped with the — WAND is amy oe “— for and 

y i P bacon. A quickly cleaned. No moving of furniture, no bending, beating or 

a + Bra rs nam e' — is straining to get all the dust and dirt out. The ARCO WAND takes 

r oulletin of the American Chemical So- it all out by suction into the sealed dust bucket of the ARCO. WAND 

5 ciety, prepared by H. E. Howe, of machine. It is the greatest time- and labor-saver ever introduced 

. Boston, cqalls attention to the increas- into the modern home. Find out all about its wonderful results. 

t ing use of lactic acid as a means of Buy on Easy Payments at present low prices 

. keeping the American pig intent on its Sue yee neler estny ebost an ARCO WAND for oi home. . Easily 

- issi : OLD buildi artments, ences, 

. mission. We read: Clube Fectscies Hotels, oF ail Public and Private Institutions. Seesppnete ext teSpoemees 

é “One man who was accustomed to give Send for copy of illustrated catalog “The Arco Wand” RRCO WAND Vacuum 
PY og 


Cidteore. | ered, and tools 


buttermilk to his pigs in normal times 
‘ 816-822 are sold by all Heating 
: found that when it became scarce he did mem AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY s. Michiges Ave. sad Plumbing Trade, ia 

] ¥ i ¥ oni do ot include labor, 
Fee ees i iattinare | | Makers af the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators Ssctesisatad vaste” 

e animals as he ha 

conditions. Whereupon he inquired what 
was the characteristic of buttermilk that AGENTS MAKING $200 WEEKLY! Everyone| Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights 
gave its sour taste. This, he ascertained, wants it. Formulas for 200 bever- | Difficult and rejected cases specially a 
. ; e . ducements made to secure business. Over se yo are’ aaiine 
was. due to the lactic acid generated by | ages to be mie at home, aoe er 7 $1.00 | practice. Experienced, personal, conscientious service. ‘wet 
the action of certain bacteria upon the | 1% COPY and territory proposition. <\CT \JUICKLY. | gop terms—Book free. Address, E, G. SIGGERS,. 
lactose or sugar contained in milk. He BUYERS EXPORT AGENCY, Inc. 487 Breadway, W. Y.| Lawyer, Suite 20, N. U. Building, Washington, D.C, 


therefore bought a stock of lactic acid 


and began feeding it to a selected group YO U HAVE A BEAUTI e U L FAC E 


of pigs. He noticed that the appetite of 
the pigs which had it with their food BUT YOUR WNOSE ? 


was considerably better than that enjoyed 
by the porkers who did not have it. 
Those who were receiving a pound of 
the acid a week in addition to their usual 
ration showed a gain of a pound more 
than the pigs which had none in the same 
period. The difference in price between 
a pound of acid and a pound of pig made 
his procedure appear such a good invest- 
ment at the prevailing rates for pork 
products that he extended his experiments 
to eyery sty.” 












































BEFORE f 
N THIS DAY and AGE attention to your appearance | Permit no one te see you looking otherwise; it will 
is an absolute necessity if you expect to make the | injure your welfare! Upon the impression you constantly 
most out of life. Not only should you wish to appear | make rests the failure or success of your life. Which 


as attractive as possible, for your own self-satisfaction, | is to be your ultimate destiny? My new Nose-Shaper 


To the industrial chemist the manu- which is alone well worth your efforts, but you will find | “TRADOS” (Model 24) corrects now ill-shaped noses 














3 ° A i the world in general judging you greatly, if not wholly, | without operation, quickly, safely and permanently. Is 
facture of lactic acid is a simple proc- by your “looks,”’ therefore it pays to ‘‘look your best’”’ at | pleasant and does not interfere with one’s daily occupa- 
ie dil d fe d b " all times. tion, being worn at night. 
ess, as it 1S read y erive y using Write to-day for Sree booklet, which tells you how to correct til-shaped noses without cost if not satisfactory 
starch or corn sugar as a base. M. TRILETY, Face Specialist 1281 Ackerman Blidg., Binghamion, N.Y. 
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T Hear Clearly” 


If you are hard of hearing you have em- 
barrassing moments—so do your friends. Is 
it not worth while to see if all this embarrass- 
ment can be avoided? 350,000 persons are 
now hearing clearly by aid of the Acousticon. 
A New York Physician says, ‘It is of great 
value to me. I should have been obliged to 
give up the practice of medicine long ago if 
I had not obtained this best of all devices 
for the aid of hearing.’” We offer you the 


Famous Acousticon 


For 10 days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit— No Expense 


Just write, saying, ‘“‘I am hard of hearing 
and will try the Acousticon,’’ and give it a 
fair trial amid familiar surroundings—then 
you can best tell what it will do for you. 


Remember, however, that the Acousticon has 
patented features which cannot be duplicated. 
So no matter what your past experiences have 
been, send for your free trial to-day. 


Dictograph Products Corporation 
Successor to The General Acoustic Co. 
1330 Candler Bullding NEW YORK 
Canadian Address: 621 New Birks Bidg., Montreal, 








FOR HEADACHE AND NEURALGIA 
ANTI-KAMNIA 


TABLETS 


1\Oc & 25 
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Guaranteed 
Steamship Bonds 
6.30%, 


The strong demand for steel 
freight vessels, makes them par- 
ticularly desirable security for 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 


We offer an issue secured by 
modern vessels valued at over 
2% times the bond issue. Ma- 
turities 1 to 10 years. Payment 
GUARANTEED by old estab- 
lished Company whose net profits 
are over 10 times interest re- 
quirements. 


We have handled a large amount 
of steamship and marine equip- 
ment bonds and in no instance 
has there been a delay in pay- 
ment of principal or interest. 


Ask for Circular Noa. 1044T. 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 


10 So. La Salle Street 


Detroit CHICAGO St. Louis 
Cleveland Milwaukee 
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Not ’Appily 


Minister—But, Hooligan, can’t you live 
with your wife without fighting? 
Hooligan—No, sir, I can’t. Leastways, 


not ’appily—London Opinion. 


His Average Income 
Mrs. Russell—What is your husband’s 


average income, Mrs. Harper? _ ; 
Mrs. Harper—Oh, about midnight.—Life. 


The Tactician 
The Vicar (meeting  inebriated 
ishioner)—‘Oh, Pat, and I thought 
were a teetotaler.” 
The Parishioner—“Shure, an’ that I am— 
hic—yer Riverence, but norrabigoted one.” 
—The Tatler. 


par- 


you 


“Nothing Doing” 

Maid—“There’s a mendicant at the door, 
madam.” ; : 

Mrs. Newrich—‘Well, tell him we haven’t 
anything to mend just at present.”—Boston 
Transcript. . : 

Dis-Tressing 

Sympathizer—“What’s the trouble, lad- 
die ?” 

Stage Manager—“The show’s ruined, my 
boy. Lady Godiva’s bobbed her hair !’— 
London Sketch. 


The Best Parable 


Parson—Do you know the parables, my 
child? 

Johnnie—Yes, sir. 

Parson—And which 
you like best ?* 

Johnnie—I like the one where somebody 
loafs and fishes.—Philadelphia Record. 


of the parables do 





His Idea of a Phenomenon 
A darky being asked the meaning of the 
word phenomenon, answered in this man- 
ner: 
“De oder day Ah was walkin’ down a 
country road admirin’ de scenery. Ah seen 
a cow peacefully chewin’ her cud in a field. 


| Ah passed on and pretty soon Ah seen a 


thistle growing by de roadside. A little 


| further on Ah heard a bird singin’ in a tree. 


Now, if Ah seen dis cow sittin’ on dat 
thistle and singing like a bird, Ah’d call dat 
a phenomenon.”’—Springfield Union. 


He Watched as Long as He Could 


“Boy, just watch my horse!” said the 
Squire to a country urchin as he went into 
the village store. 


“Yessir!” replied the lad, touching his 
cap. Two minutes later a motor-car came 
along. The horse reared, snorted and then 


bolted up the road. As the unhappy lad 
was just starting to pursue the runaway, 
now nearly out of sight, the Squire came 
out of the store. 

“I’m glad you’ve come, sir!” said the 
boy, much relieved. “I couldn’t have watched 
him much longer !”—Montreal Herald. 


Biblically Expressed 


A prosperous dentist fixed the teeth of a 
young parson, an old schoolmate of his, and 
declined to accept more than a nominal fee, 
since his friend was struggling along on a 
very small salary. 

In return for this favor, some time later, 
the minister gave the dentist a book. It 
was a disquisition on the Psalms, and on 
the fly-leaf the young clergyman had in- 
scribed this appropriate greeting: 

And my mouth shall show forth 
praise.”—Harper’s Magazine. 


His Real Motive 


As the crowded car jolted and swayed, 
the stout woman standing up lurched against 
a seated passenger, tearing his newspaper 
and knocking his hat over his eyes. Imme- 
diately he rose and offered her his seat. 

“You are very kind, sir,” she said, pant- 
ing for breath. 

“Not at all madam,” he replied. “It isn’t 
kindness, it’s merely self - defense.” — New 
Haven Register. 
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CUNARD 


ANCHOR 


REGULAR SERVICES 


WEW YORK-LIVERPOOL 
NEW YORK - CHERBOURG - SOUTHAMPTON 
N. Y.-PLYMOUTH-HAVRE-SOUTHAMPTON 
WEW YORK-PLYMOUTH-CHERBOURG 
NEW YORK-PLYMOUTH-HAVRE-LONDON 
WEW YORK-MEDITERRANEAN 


SCHEDULES ON APPLICATION 
21-24 STATE STREET. NEW YORK 
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--WANTED— 


THE FOLLOWING COPIES OF 
CURRENT OPINION 
January to June,inc.- - 1888 
December - - - - - 1895 
January to April, inc., 

December - - - - 1896 
Jan. to October, inc. - - 1897 
Jan. 1898, Dec.- - - - 1899 
Jan., Feb. and June to 

Dec., inc.- - - - - 1900 
February - - - - - 1902 
Jan. and Feb. - - - - 1903 
August - - - - - - 1904 
July and August - - - 1905 
March - - - - - = 1906 
Sept. 1910, July - - - 1917 
If you have any of these write to us 

and we will make you an offer. 
Current Lit. Pub. Co. §& Wert 36t $. 














NERVE | 


| FORCE 


(NERVES 
of STEEL 


Is what you need to endure 
the “Mile a Minute Life” of 
to-day, with its worry, 


: = rief, 
strife, business pressure and @ramals of 
other Nerve Strains. 

Are you tired and depressed? Can’t you 


Sleep or Digest your food? It’s your 
NERVES—they hawe b exh d 


ta? NERVE FORCE 


This valuable 64 page book explains every 
pasate phase of nerve abuse and teaches 
ow to calm, soothe and care for the nerves. 
It contains hundreds of health hints especially 
valuable to people with high-strung nerves. 
Co Coin or r+ 
ba ow 25c ( —_ Bound in Cloth 50c. 
If after reading this book you do not agree 
that it will mark the turning point in your 
life toward GREATER POWER, Mentally 
as _ well as Physically, your money will be 
refunded without question, plus your outlay 
for postage. 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN 
Studio 104, 110 West 40th St., NEW YORK 
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